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PREFACE. 


THE  present  aspect  of  the  Church  is  full  of  interest, 
and  constrains  attention.  Never,  since  the  Reform 
ation,  have  its  concerns  and  probable  fortunes  taken 
such  hold  on  men's  minds.  They  are  in  every  one's 
mouth  :  they  come  home  to  every  one's  bosom ;  and 
the  colouring  which  they  are  to  take  from  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  from  what  is  stirring  within  the 
Church  herself,  is  matter  of  grave  and  anxious 
thought  to  all  who  love  her. 

As  might  be  expected,  according  to  their  tempera 
ment  and  bias,  persons  take  a  very  different  view  of 
her  position.  Some  regard  it  simply  with  alarm. 
The  restoration  of  her  fabrics ;  the  increased  energy 
of  her  clergy ;  the  desire  for  order  and  uniformity  in 
her  ritual,  and  for  the  revival  of  her  discipline ;  the 
greater  frequency  of  her  services ;  even  the  higher 
and  more  devout  appreciation  of  her  sacraments,  are 
viewed  by  them  with  jealousy  and  apprehension. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  grounds  have  been  fur 
nished  for  suspicion,  and  that  the  recent  movement 
amongst  us  has  been  characterised  by  not  a  little  indis 
cretion  and  extravagance;  nay,  even  in  some  instances, 
by  a  grievous  departure  from  sound  doctrine  and  a 
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lack  of  common  principle.  We  have  not  only  wit 
nessed  defections  from  our  communion ;  but  have  heard 
doctrines,  expressly  disallowed  by  our  confessions, 
advocated  from  our  pulpits ;  have  had  our  institutions 
disparaged,  our  reformers  vilified,  and  our  articles  of 
faith  both  covertly  and  openly  impugned,  by  men  who 
still  retain  the  orders  of  our  Church  and  eat  her 
bread.  It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the 
fear  of  further  innovation  should  have  led  some  to 
oppose,  what  they  might  otherwise  have  readily  ac 
quiesced  in ;  but  which  is  now  associated  in  their 
minds  with  concealed  motives  and  ulterior  designs. 

There  are  however  many,  —  and  these  of  the  most 
approved  attachment  to  our  Church,  —  who  are  full 
of  hope  about  her  future  destinies.  They  are  neither 
disheartened  at  what  is  now  transpiring  within  her 
pale,  nor  at  a  loss  for  a  solution.  They  view  it  as  the 
natural  result  of  a  powerful  reaction,  as  the  troubled 
surface  of  waters  which  have  been  deeply  stirred,  as 
presages  of  an  improved  spirit  and  of  enlarged  useful 
ness.  And  much  as  they  deplore  individual  cases  of 
extravagance,  and  admit  the  need  of  that  wisdom 
which  alone  can  direct  the  Church  at  this  important 
period  of  her  history,  they  cannot  regret  that  an  age 
of  energy  and  inquiry  has  succeeded  a  long  night  of 
secularity  and  torpor. 

The  history  of  the  last  fifty  years  supplies  them 
with  a  clue  to  what  is  now  agitating  and  embarrassing 
the  Church.  When  they  contrast  her  present  state 
with  her  condition  in  the  last  century,  they  thank  God 
and  take  courage.  They  feel  that  anything  is  preferable 
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to  what  characterised  her  then  :  —  an  effete  theology  ; 
a  lax  and  licentious  tone  of  morals  ;  an  ignorant 
and  secular  priesthood;  an  untaught  and  neglected 
population  ;  empty  churches  ;  desecrated  Sabbaths  ; 
a  mere  name  to  live,  while  all  was  dead.  And  the 
manner  in  which  her  resuscitation  was  effected,  in 
great  measure  accounts  for  what  we  witness  now. 

It  was  achieved,  under  God,  by  men  to  whom  the 
Church  owes  a  debt  of  the  deepest  gratitude.  In 
some  respects,  indeed,  they  have  no  equals  in  the 
present  day.  They  were  men  of  earnest  minds, 
mighty  in  the  Scriptures,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Their  fervent  piety,  their  pastoral  assiduity,  their  zeal 
for  Christ's  glory  and  the  salvation  of  immortal  souls, 
demand  our  utmost  reverence  and  love.  And  they 
were  abundantly  blessed  of  God.  They  were  wise  to 
win  souls  ;  they  turned  many  to  righteousness  ;  and 
they  shall  shine  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  it  is  no  disparagement  to  say,  that  they  were 
only  pioneers  in  the  revival  of  our  Church.  Their 
work  was  necessarily  introductory  ;  and  they  them 
selves  were  essentially  evangelists.  They  found  the 
Church  asleep  ;  and  they  awoke  her  from  her  torpor. 
They  found  her  theology  reduced  to  a  mere  system  of 
ethics  ;  and  they  revived  it  with  the  breath  of  the 
everlasting  Gospel.  They  stirred  the  national  mind  : 
they  awoke  inquiry  :  by  their  preaching  they  aroused 
men  to  seek  after  God  :  and  by  the  san'ctity  of  their 
own  lives  they  convinced  them,  that  they  could  guide 
their  feet  into  the  way  of  peace. 

But  they  did  not  do  all  that  was  required  to  restore 
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the  Church's  hold  upon  her  people.  They  did  not 
display  her  in  her  full  proportions.  They  only  laid 
the  foundation,  on  which  other  men  should  build. 
Nay,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  gave,  at  best,  a 
partial  and  faulty  representation  of  her;  that  they 
kept  back  some  of  her  principles,  and  qualified  some 
of  her  doctrines  ;  and  left  their  successors  not  only 
much  to  do,  but  also  something  to  repair. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  what  was  either 
defective  or  erroneous  in  their  teaching.     They  saw 
the  Church  to  be  unmindful  of  Him  from  whom  she 
had  received  her  commission ;   substituting  cold  for 
mality  for  a  living  principle  of  faith  ;  resting  in  the 
sacramental  sign,  while  careless  of  the  inward  grace. 
Church  principle,  they  saw,  was  too  often  only  another 
name  for  woiidly-mindedness  and  hostility  to  practical 
godliness.     Instead  of  sympathy  and  encouragement, 
they  themselves  encountered  opposition  and  obloquy. 
Their  names  became  a  by- word ;  their  good  was  evil 
spoken  of ;  —  and  while  their  ranks  were  continually 
recruited,   by  those   who  manifested  zeal  in  Christ's 
cause  being  classed  in  the  same  category  with  them 
selves, —  finding  little  congeniality  or  support  within 
their  own  pale,  they  were  led  to  seek  intimacies  and 
avenues  of  usefulness  without.     They  coalesced  with 
dissenters,  because  they  found,  in  some  of  them,  a 
knowledge  of  Scripture,  and  a  practical  godliness,  in 
which  many  professed  Churchmen  were  wanting ;  and 
were  hailed  with  a  cordiality  which  was  contrasted 
with  the  treatment  they  met  with  in  other  quarters. 
And  in  their  desire  for  communion  with  the  good,  and 
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for  the  prevalence  of  spiritual  religion,  they  put  for 
ward  only  what  they  felt  to  be  of  primary  importance, 
and  depreciated  and  kept  back  points  of  difference. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  their  reading  was  all  of 
one  sort,  and  rather  addressed  to  the  affections  than 
to  the  understanding.  They  were  not  men  of  learn 
ing  :  it  was  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  be : 
"what  time  they  had  for  reading  was  given  to  the 
expository  and  devotional  writers  of  their  own  school, 
by  which  they  were  confirmed  in  their  own  views,  and 
encouraged  to  deem  them  irrefragable." 

Of  course,  these  men  coloured,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  religious  mind  of  England.  Serious  arid  pious 
persons  naturally  turned  to  them  as  instructors,  — 
and  received  from  them  their  bias.  And  their  fer 
vency,  their  spiritaal-rnindedness,  the  adaptation  of 
their  teaching  to  the  wants  and  impulses  of  our  na 
ture,  awoke  response  in  many  hearts.  Their  influence 
was,  therefore,  great  and  far  extended  :  it  affected 
many  of  the  more  earnest  and  influential  spirits  of 
the  day,  and  communicated  to  them  its  idiosyncrasy. 
Whatever  was  faulty  in  their  system  was  propagated 
with  whatever  was  good  in  it.  They  had  furnished 
the  standard,  and  it  was  widely  and  unquestioningly 
adopted. 

To  admit  all  this,  is  only  to  admit  what  all  pro 
fessedly  allow,  —  that  the  best  men  are  imperfect. 
And  truly,  whatever  evil  has  resulted  from  it  to  the 
Church,  is  to  be  charged  on  others  rather  than  on 
themselves.  Men  hud  learnt  to  connect  piety  with 
low  church  views,  and  laxity  and  want  of  charity  with 
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those  opposed  to  them ;  to  hold  discipline  and  formu 
laries  cheap,  because  they  seemed  a  mere  dead  letter  ; 
and  to  doubt,  whether  there  could  be  any  sterling  and 
distinctive  excellence  in  a  system  which  appeared  so 
barren  of  good  fruits. 

It  was  for  the  next  generation  to  supply  what  was 
defective  in  previous  teaching ;  arid  to  do  this,  by  ex 
hibiting  Church  principle  in  connexion  with  its  legi 
timate  results.  It  was  in  the  natural  course  of  things 
that  it  should  be  so.  Religion  had  taken  hold  on 
men's  minds.  Its  voice  had  come  abroad  ;  its  fruits 
were  seen  of  all;  its  leaven  was  at  work  in  many 
families ;  its  heart- stirring  truths  were  heard  in  our 
pulpits,  our  universities,  our  senate  house.  It  was 
no  longer  the  candle  put  under  a  bushel,  but  the  light 
upon  the  hill  top.  The  reflection  was  caught  and 
multiplied  ;  and  it  reached  many  who  had  never  been 
drawn  into  the  vortex  of  party  ;  who  had  no  sectarian 
prepossessions ;  who  had  been  nurtured  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Church,  and  were  quick  with  the  new  life  that 
was  stirring  writhin  her.  They  belonged  to  no  school ; 
they  could  take  a  more  impartial  view,  than  those  who 
had  contracted  either  the  prejudices  of  the  one  party, 
or  the  prepossessions  of  the  other.  They  could  dis 
cern  between  good  and  evil,  and  approve  things  ex 
cellent  ;  could  appreciate  both  the  sound  principle 
and  the  godly  fervour  of  these  respective  schools. 
They  felt  that  our  Church  recognised  the  excellence, 
and  disallowed  the  faults  of  both  ;  and  that  if  she 
could  combine  what  was  really  good  in  each,  such 
junction  would  ma!<e  her  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth. 
She  had  been  misunderstood,  because  inadequately 
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represented  ;  they  wished  to  see  her  principles  deve 
loped,  her  system  pervaded  with  life  ;  and  all  that 
there  is  of  heart  and  intellect  in  her  children — the 
learning  of  her  universities,  and  the  %eal  of  her 
parochial  priesthood — clergy,  and  laity--  co-opera 
ting  together,  under  her  apostolic  rule,  in  the  service 
of  her  Lord. 

That  there  is  need  of  just  such  a  balanced  system 
as  hers,  is  becoming  more  evident  every  day.       In 
the  national  character,  and  within  the  Church  itself, 
there  are  elements  which  all  too  painfully  prove  this. 
Witness  the  headiness,  the  high-mindedness,  the  dis 
position  to  overvalue  forms    or   to   disparage  forms, 
the  spirit  of  party,  the  impatience  of  control,  which 
characterise  our  age  and  country.       Even  amongst 
professed  churchmen,  is  there  not  a  lamentable  want 
of  any  thing  like  spontaneous   submission  to  rule  ? 
And  this,  whatever  be  the  ostensible  principles, — on 
the  part  of  those  who  magnify  authority,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  decry  it.     All,  surely,  proving  that  we  need 
the  spirit  of  the  Church  to  pervade  society,  and  her 
wholesome  influence  to  be  really  felt. 

But  to  this  end,  she  must  be  rightly  understood. 
On  all  sides,  we  find  much  ignorance  about  her  true 
character.  Neither  her  own  members,  nor  those  who 
separate  from  her,  for  the  most  part,  apprehend  her 
distinctive  features.  They  know  that  there  is  a 
Church ;  and  they  believe  that  they  respectively  be 
long  to  her  ;  —  but  they  are  at  a  loss  to  define  what 
she  really  is.  And  it  is  but  justice  to  both  that  this 
insight  should  be  given  them. 

The   members   of  our  own  Church  need  it,  —  that 
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they  may  appreciate  her  claims  to  their  affection  and 
obedience.  Unhappily,  her  lineaments  have  been  so 
imperfectly  disclosed,  that  when  actually  seen,  they 
an-  not  always  recognised.  And,  therefore,  it  may 
chance  that  they  are  startled,  arid  take  offence,  at 
what  is,  in  reality,  part  and  parcel  of  her  system. 

In  like  manner,  separatists  require  to  be  taught, 
what  are  the  points  at  issue  between  them  and  our 
Church.  It  is  a  false  kindness  which  would  conceal 
differences,  in  themselves  neither  few  nor  unimportant. 
Nor  will  it  ever  really  conciliate  ;  for  "  Truth  is  the 
basis  of  Charity."  What  have  churchmen  ever  gained 
by  slurring  over  points  of  disagreement,  and  assimi 
lating  their  practice  and  teaching  to  dissenters  ?  Only 
a  character  for  disingenuousness  ; — while  they  created 
an  impression  that  what  was  kept  back  would  not 
stand  inspection.  The  way  to  win,  is  by  commanding 
respect ;  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  candour  and 
consistency.  The  more  the  Church  realises  her  true 
position,  and  appears  among  those  who  separate  from 
her,  as  a  thing  of  life  and  power  —  conscious  of  a 
high  commission,  and  bent  upon  discharging  it  — 
the  stronger  will  be  her  hold  upon  their  minds. 
They  may  thus  be  led  to  investigations,  from  which 
she  has  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  fear; 
and  when  they  see  that  her  claims,  founded  on  Scrip 
ture,  are  borne  out  by  the  consentient  voice  of  his 
tory  ;  that  her  aims  are  high  and  holy ;  and  that  as 
the  expounder  of  Christ's  truth,  and  the  dispenser  of 
his  ordinances,  she  has  substantial  blessings  to  im 
part,  —  they  may  haply  learn  the  sin  and  the  loss 
entailed  by  schism. 
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That  our  separating  brethren  have  claims  upon  the 

Church that  she  ought  to  have  nothing  more  at  heart 

than  their  recovery,  who  can  doubt  ?  And  this,  for 
her  own  sake,  as  much  as  for  theirs.  For  what  so 
blessed,  as  to  win  back  elements  of  excellence  in  id 
power,  which  may  have  been  lost  by  her  own  criminal 
supineness;  —  to  call  her  own,  the  zeal,  the  intellect, 
and  the  piety,  which  at  present  tell  against  her !  Or 
what  would  so  recruit  her  strength,  and  enlarge  her 
usefulness  !  But  she  can  only  do  so,  by  an  attitude 
which  will  at  once  arrest  attention,  and  secure 
respect ;  by  a  more  explicit  exposition  of  her  true 
nature  ;  by  letting  separatists  understand,  not  only  in 
what  they  agree  with  her,  but  in  what  they  differ. 
They  require  to  be  taught,  that  the  Church  is  some 
thing  more  than  a  voluntary  association  of  persons  for 
mutual  edification  ;  —  that  it  is  "  a  visible  and  per 
manent  organisation,  chartered  and  endowed  with 
spiritual  gifts  for  the  salvation  of  men  !  " 

\Yith  a  certain  school,  it  is  the  fashion  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  our  Reformers.  But  were  other  proof 
wanting,  the  extreme  opinions  of  our  day  sufficiently 
attest  the  wisdom  by  which  they  were  guided.  In 
the  settlement  of  our  Church,  they  had  a  work  of 
unexampled  difficulty,  —  the  most  arduous,  perhaps, 
that  ever  was  consigned  to  uninspired  men.  Shall 
we  deny  the  reach  of  mind,  the  moderation,  the  com 
prehensive  charity,  with  which  their  task  was  ac 
complished  ?  They  had  to  purify  the  Church  from 
accretions  ;  to  restore  her  to  primitive  integrity; 
to  unite  purity  of  faith  with  apostolical  order.  They 
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did  till  this.  They  have  furnished,  what  neither  pure 
Protestantism  nor  Romanism  can  singly  supply. 
They  have  given  us  "  the  truth  which  God  inspired, 
the  Church  which  Christ  established." 

And  this  is  our  plea  for  keeping  aloof  from  party, 
and  refusing  to  be  confounded  with  either  of  the 
extreme  sections  of  the  day.  As  consistent  members 
of  the  Reformed  English  Church  we  cannot  be  party 
men.  Neither  of  these  subdivisions  truly  and  ade 
quately  represents  her.  Each  is  wanting  in  some 
essential  features.  In  the  one,  we  have  doctrine 
without  discipline  ;  in  the  other,  discipline  without 
doctrine.  We  need  both  :  our  Church  supplies  both. 
Each  of  these  sections  includes  much  good  ;  numbers 
in  its  ranks  men  of  rare  excellence.  Our  duty  is  to 
admire  and  to  imitate  what  is  good  in  each,  —  to  mark 
and  to  eschew  what  is  wrong  in  each,  —  and  to  pray 
the  God  of  peace  to  make  of  both  one. 

May  we  not  hope,  that  such  may  yet  be  the  result 
of  what  at  present  agitates  and  embarrasses  the 
Church  ;  that  we  are  passing  through  a  purifying 
process  ;  that  even  the  present  generation  may  reap 
the  fruits  of  it ;  that  the  next  generation  will  be 
wiser  and  better  than  the  present  ? 

How  generally  are  the  errors  of  one  age  corrected 
by  a  reaction  in  the  next !  The  scales  arc  reversed  : 
that  which  was  depressed,  preponderates ;  the  other 
kicks  the  beam.  But  eventually  the  balance  rights, 
and  the  equilibrium  is  restored.  Thus  an  important 
truth  has  been  lost  sight  of:  it  is  revived,  and 
pushed  to  excess.  It  throws  others  into  shade.  At 
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last  it  runs  rank,  and  begets  a  heresy.  Such  has 
been  the  history  of  error  in  every  age.  The  doctrines 
of  grace  overlaid,  and  then  abused  to  antinomianism. 
The  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  essential  humanity  too 
little  dwelt  on,  and  then  reproduced  in  Irvingism. 
The  latitudinarianism  of  the  last  generation  counter 
acted  by  the  Tractarianism  of  the  present.  The  path 
of  safety  and  of  usefulness  lies  betwixt  all  these 
extremes :  it  is  the  golden  mean  which  distinguishes 
our  Church.  Why  deviate  from  it  to  the  right  hand 
or  to  the  left  ? 

Let  us  rather  pray  for  wisdom,  in  this  our  day,  to 
discriminate  between  the  pure  ore  and  the  dross 
which  adheres  to  it ;  between  substantive  truth  and 
adscititious  error.  Let  us  cultivate  the  spirit  which 
makes  controversy  hateful,  and  truth  dearer  than 
party;  and  which  realises  instinctively,  what  other 
wise  is  the  purchase  of  many  errors  and  of  much 
misery. 

Instead  of  denouncing  those  who  diifer  from  us, 
let  us  try  to  win  them  ;  to  supply  that  in  which  they 
are  lacking;  to  acquire  the  excellencies  by  which 
they  are  distinguished.  Bitterness  and  detraction 
can  advance  no  cause  ;  they  only  serve  to  confirm  an 
opponent  in  his  error,  and  to  make  religion  itself  con 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  ungodly  men.  Nor  is  there 
any  surer  way  to  swell  a  party,  to  enhance  its  im 
portance,  to  secure  it  the  sympathy  of  generous 
minds,  than  the  obliquity  which  sees  nothing  but  what 
is  bad  in  it,  —  the  headlong  misconstruction  which 
implicates  in  a  charge  of  heresy,  all  who  do  not  side 
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exactly  with  yourself.  It  is  not  in  this  way,  that  we 
shall  convince  the  perplexed,  decide  the  wavering, 
recover  those  who  have  gone  astray.  Rather  is  it  not 
the  surest  way  to  make  a  man  a  heretic,  to  treat  him 
as  such  ?  And  yet  even  towards  heretics  there  is 
a  law  of  charity.  u  Illi  in  hos  sa3viant,  qui  nesciunt 
cum  quo  labore  verum  inveniatur,  et  quam  difficile 
caveantur  errores  ;  —  qui  nesciunt  cum  quanta  diffi- 
cultate  sanetur  oculus  interioris  hominis ;  —  qui 
nesciunt,  cum  quibus  suspiriis  et  gemitibus  fiat,  ut  ex 
quantulacunque  parte  possit  intelligi  Deus,"1 

Doubtless,  it  is  no  easy  thing  to  ascertain  the  exact 
course  in  which  duty  to  our  Church  requires  us  to 
walk ;  and  this  difficulty  is  enhanced  by  the  spirit  of 
the  day  in  which  we  live.  We  have  need  of  a  clear 
head,  and  a  firm  heart,  to  pursue  a  level  line  without 
diverging  on  either  hand.  But  the  best  preservative 
against  excess  will  be  found  in  a  devout  appreciation 
of  the  Church's  office,  and  of  our  own  responsibility 
as  her  expounders.  We  are  her  stewards,  not  only 
for  the  present  but  for  the  future ;  our  business  is  to 
commend  her  to  men's  consciences,  and  to  endear  her 
to  their  hearts.  We  are  to  hold  her  forth,  as  God's 
witness,  the  depositary  of  His  truth,  the  dispenser  of 
His  gifts.  She  must  be  seen  and  felt,  that  men  may 
recognise  her  as  the  handmaid  of  Jesus  Christ.  But 
they  must  perceive,  that  her  object  is  to  make  ready 
a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  And  we  shall  advance 
her  interests,  not  by  perpetually  dwelling  on  her 

1  Augustine. 
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claims,  nor  by  an  undue  exaltation  of  her  forms, —  but 
by  proving  her  practical  efficiency,  and  showing  that, 
like  her  Divine  Master,  she  is  herself  full  of  grace 
and  truth. 

A  sincere  desire  for  God's  glory,  in  the  edification 
of  his  people,  is  the  best  guide  to  duty.  It  suggests 
the  proper  mean  in  respect  to  points,  now  creating 
such  unseemly  divisions,  and  so  unduly  magnified  on 
either  side.  It  instructs  us  neither  to  disparage  ru 
brical  observances,  nor  to  lay  such  stress  on  them,  as 
may  lead  persons  to  infer  that  we  consider  them  the 
more  important  part  of  religion.  Some  things  which 
are  clearly  good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  we  may  reason 
ably  wish  for ;  and  if  we  possess  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  our  flocks,  we  may  safely  revive  them ; 
but  of  our  own  authority  we  have  no  right  to  in 
troduce  what  is  distasteful  to  them.  The  ordering 
such  points  rests  with  the  authorised  interpreters  of 
our  ritual;  and  what  they  do  not  feel  it  necessary  or 
expedient  to  enjoin,  it  is  surely  not  for  the  parochial 
clergy  to  enforce.  It  is  lamentable  to  perceive  that, 
even  when  the  decisions  of  our  spiritual  rulers  are  ex 
pressed,  they  are  not  always  dutifully  acquiesced  in. 

In  the  following  pages,  I  have  embodied  some  of  the 
experience  of  a  ministry  of  twenty  years.  I  have,  of 
course,  touched  on  points  at  present  in  debate, — and  on 
which  men,  wiser  and  better  than  myself,  may  take  a 
different  view.  But  I  trust  that  I  have  written  with 
becoming  moderation,  and  with  that  meekness  of 
wisdom  which  is  never  so  needed  as  in  days  like  the 
present,  My  object  has  been  to  produce  a  practical 
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volume,  such  as  may  be  useful  to  younger  labourers 
in  the  same  vineyard  with  myself.  And  if,  in  pre 
paring  it,  I  have  been  often  reminded  of  faults  and 
errors  of  my  own,  may  my  readers  be  more  happy 
than  myself,  and  acquire,  without  such  painful  ex 
perience,  the  lessons  I  have  sought  to  impart ! 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


For  the  palace  is  not  for  man,  but  for  the  Lord  God." —  1  CHRON.  xxix.  I. 


IT  was  the  apology  of  the  Church  in  times  of  primitive 
persecution,  when  the  meanness  of  her  sanctuaries  was 
objected,  that  the  best  temples  which  we  can  dedicate 
to  God  are  our  sanctified  souls  and  bodies.  In  place 
of  these,  the  most  splendid  and  costly  fane  which  hu 
man  hands  could  erect  would  be  an  empty  substitute. 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  heaven  is  my  throne,  and 
the  earth  is  my  footstool :  where  is  the  house  that  ye 
build  unto  me  ?  and  where  is  the  place  of  my  rest  ? 
For  all  those  things  hath  mine  hand  made,  and  all  those 
things  have  been,  saith  the  Lord  :  but  to  this  man  will 
I  look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor,  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit,  and  treinbleth  at  my  word."  1 

"  And  if,"  in  the  words  of  Hooker,  "  there  be  great 
care  to  build  and  beautify  the  corruptible  sanctuary, 
little  or  none  that  the  living  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  dearly -redeemed  souls  of  the  people  of  God,  be 
edified ;  huge  expenses  upon  timber  and  stone,  but 
towards  the  relief  of  the  poor  small  devotion ;  cost  this 
way  infinite,  and  in  the  mean  while  charity  cold  :  we 
have  in  such  case  just  occasion  to  make  complaint."' 

1  Isaiah,  Ixvi.  1,  2.  *  Hooker,  Keble's  edition,  book  v.  ch.  xv.5. 
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He  who  should  expend,  in  the  decoration  of  a  church, 
what  was  required  for  the  poor ;  or  imagine  that  he 
compounded,  by  what  might  be  merely  the  indulgence 
of  a  passion,  for  the  neglect  of  the  weightier  matters  of 
the  law — mercy,  and  judgment,  and  truth, — would  be 
substituting  the  form  for  the  power  of  godliness,  and 
miserably  deceiving  his  own  soul.  And  it  was,  doubt 
less,  the  abuse  of  church  architecture  to  the  purposes 
of  superstition  and  self-glory,  which  produced  so 
powerful  a  reaction  at  the  Reformation,  —  accounting 
in  some  measure  for  the  neglect  into  which  this  sacred 
science  has  fallen,  and  for  the  suspicion  with  which 
present  attempts  to  revive  it  are  regarded  by  some 
well-meaning  persons. 

Still,  reverence  for  God's  house  is  not  less  a  duty, 
because  it  may  occasionally  have  degenerated  into 
superstition ;  and  devout  love  for  the  place  where  God 
has  fixed  His  name,  and  where  His  honour  dwelleth1, 
is  the  natural  expression  of  piety.  And  as,  in  early 
days,  no  sooner  had  the  Church  a  breathing  time  from 
persecution,  than  spacious  and  stately  churches  were 
erected  in  every  city ;  so  it  would  ill  become  us,  in 
days  of  comparative  security  and  splendour,  to  dwell 
in  our  ceiled  houses,  and  to  suffer  the  house  of  God 
to  lie  waste.2  In  rude  and  troublous  ages,  we  may 
expect  the  edifices  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  to 
be  homely  and  unadorned.  But  who  can  contrast  the 
elegance  and  luxury,  which  modern  refinement  has  in 
troduced  into  our  own  dwellings,  with  the  mean  and 
neglected  condition  of  so  many  of  our  churches,  with 
out  shame  and  humiliation?  "It  is  a  sin  and  shame 
to  see  so  many  churches  so  ruinously  and  so  foully 
decayed  in  almost  every  corner.  If  a  man's  private 

1  Psalm  xxvi.  8.  2  Haggai,  i.  4. 
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house,  wherein  he  dwelleth,  be  decayed,  he  will  never 
cease  till  it  be  restored  up  again :  how  much  more, 
then,  ought  the  house  of  God,  which  we  commonly 
call  the  church,  to  be  sufficiently  repaired  in  all  places, 
and  to  be  honourably  adorned  and  garnished,  and  to 
be  kept  clean  and  sweet,  to  the  comfort  of  the  people 
that  shall  resort  thereto  !  He  is  highly  pleased  with 
all  those,  that  diligently  go  about  to  amend  and  restore 
such  places  as  are  appointed  for  the  congregation  of 
God's  people  to  resort  unto.": 

"  Let  me  set  before  you,"  says  the  Dean  of  Chiches- 
ter,  "  a  picture  that  too  often  meets  our  eye  in  the  pre 
sent  times.  Here  is  a  man  richly  endowed  with  the 
gifts  of  fortune,  the  inhabitant  of  a  mansion  resplen 
dent  with  every  device  that  luxury  can  command  or 
skill  and  taste  execute,  —  beautiful  with  its  hangings, 
its  carpets,  its  pictures,  its  statues,  its  gildings,  its 
plate :  and  from  this  sumptuous  abode  he  thinks  it  no 
shame  to  pay  his  homage  to  God  in  a  house,  incapable 
of  holding  the  worshippers  that  require  admittance, 
with  a  naked  floor,  with  walls  green  with  damp,  with 
dark  and  broken  windows,  with  old  and  dilapidated 
seats.  From  his  library,  where  the  treasures  of  pro 
fane  literature  are  emblazoned  with  rich  bindings,  and 
with  all  the  splendours  of  the  typographical  art,  he 
turns  to  hear  the  Word  of  God  from  a  book,  coarse, 
soiled,  and  torn  ;  and  he  kneels  to  receive  the  holy 
elements  at  an  altar,  with  ragged  and  mouldy  hang 
ings,  and  from  a  paten  and  chalice  which,  if  used  for 
ordinary  purposes,  would  be  regarded  with  contempt 
by  some  of  the  humblest  householders  on  his  estate. 
Yet,  it  may  be,  this  man  plumes  himself  all  the  while 

i  Homily  for  repairing,  and  keeping  clean,  and  comely  adorning  of 
churches. 
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on  his  liberality  in  encouraging  industry  and  skill — 
that  is,  in  spending  his  fortune  in  a  manner  by  which 
his  vanity  and  luxury  are  pampered,  but  by  which  no 
one  act  of  self-denial  or  self-sacrifice  is  practised ;  or 
he  fancies  himself  elevated  into  a  region  of  intellect, 
because  he  discourages  any  outlay  of  his  property,  from 
which  no  visible  profit,  no  palpable  return,  nothing  to 
be  estimated  by  an  arithmetical  calculation,  can  be 
obtained.  Shame  on  such  sordid,  low-principled,  un 
righteous  views  !  Shame  on  an  age  which  can  regard 
such  sentiments  without  reprobation  ;  and  which,  in 
the  pride  of  utilitarian  philosophy,  can  look  down  with 
contempt  on  the  uncalculating  zeal,  love,  and  piety  of 
earlier  times,  because,  forsooth,  they  were  less  ad 
vanced  in  the  art  of  luxury  and  self-indulgence  ;  for 
getful  that,  instead  of  reprimanding  the  poor  woman 
who  made  what  an  adept  in  political  economy  might 
call  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  a  precious  ointment  in 

anointing  His  feet,  our  blessed  Lord  commended  her, 

and  declared1,  'Wheresoever  this  Gospel  shall  be  preach 
ed  throughout  the  whole  world,  this  also  that  she  hath 
done  shall  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of  her.' "  2 

Again  :  "  Albeit,"  says  Hooker,  "  God  respecteth  not 
so  much  in  what  place,  as  with  what  affection  he  is 
served  ;  .  .  .  .  manifest  notwithstanding  it  is,  that  the 
very  majesty  and  holiness  of  the  place,  where  God  is 
worshipped,  hath  in  regard  of  us  great  virtue,  force, 
and  efficacy,  for  that  it  serveth  as  a  sensible  help  to 
stir  up  devotion,  and  in  that  respect  no  doubt  bettereth 
even  our  holiest  and  best  actions  in  this  kind.  As, 
therefore,  we  every  where  exhort  all  men  to  worship 
God,  even  so  for  performance  of  this  service  by  the 

>   Sermon  by  the  Very  Reverend  the  Dean  of  Chichester. 
*  Mark,  xiv.  9. 
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people  of  God  assembled,  we  think  not  any  place  so 
good  as  the  church,  neither  any  exhortation  so  fit 
as  that  of  David,  '  0  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty 
of  holiness.'  " *  Indeed,  who  that  considers  how  much 
we  are  all  affected  by  sensible  objects,  and  how  an 
appearance  of  outward  decency  and  dignity  promotes 
awe  and  reverence  in  the  mind,  will  deny  the  bene 
ficial  influence  which  religion  borrows  from  the  so 
lemnity  and  sanctity  of  her  structures  ?  Who  has  not 
experienced  this  on  entering  one  of  those  sublime  edi 
fices,  in  which  genius  has  embodied  the  spirit  of  our 
holy  faith  —  those  petrifactions  of  Christianity,  as 
Coleridge  designates  our  cathedrals,  - 

"  Where  bubbles  burst,  and  lolly's  dancing  foam 
Melts  if  it  cross  the  threshold ;  where  the  wreath 
Of  awe-struck  wisdom  droops." 

And  in  far  humbler  fabrics,  where  still  a  sense  of  the 
use,  to  which  they  are  dedicated,  appears  at  least  in 
order,  and  cleanliness,  and  decency,  are  we  not  con 
scious  of  more  reverent  and  devotional  feelings  than 
where  all  is  slovenly  and  dilapidated  ?  "  We  cannot," 
observes  the  elegant  and  pious  Bishop  Home,  "  by 
our  gifts  profit  the  Almighty ;  but  we  may  honour 
Him,  and  profit  ourselves:  for  while  man  is  man, 
religion,  like  man,  must  have  a  body  and  a  soul ;  it 
must  be  external  as  well  as  internal;  and  the  two 
parts  in  both  cases  will  ever  have  a  mutual  influence 
upon  each  other.  .  The  senses  and  the  imagination 
must  have  a  considerable  share  in  public  worship  ;  and 
devotion  will  accordingly  be  depressed  or  heightened 
by  the  mean,  sordid,  and  dispiriting,  or  the  fair  and 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  chap.  xvi.  2. 
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splendid  appearance  of  the  objects  around  us."  The 
slightest  acquaintance  with  human  nature  will  ex 
plain  this ;  and  as  long  as  man  is  acted  upon  by 
external  objects,  it  must  be  our  wisdom  and  duty  to 
improve  this  principle  to  the  service  of  religion. 

And  therefore  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  sign  of  the 
reviving  piety  of  our  country,  that  a  greater  reverence 
for  God's  sanctuary  is  springing  up  amongst  us,  and 
that  the  restoration  of  old  churches  is  keeping  pace 
with  the  erection  of  new  ones.  It  may,  indeed,  be 
questioned  whether,  in  the  present  state  of  ecclesias 
tical  architecture,  a  greater  service  can  be  rendered 
to  the  Church  than  by  such  restorations,  if  liberally 
and  judiciously  effected.  "  The  wisest  reform,"  ob 
serves  Lord  Bacon,  "  is  renewal."  By  removing 
modern  disfigurements,  and  restoring  our  old  churches 
to  their  original  condition,  we  shall  present  the  best 
models  for  the  imitation  of  future  church-builders ; 
and  thus  materially  aid  in  reviving  correct  principles 
of  taste.  And  this  is  what  we  want  in  order  to  set 
men's  affections  to  the  house  of  their  God,  and  to 
infuse  a  pious  interest  in  the  holy  structures,  which 
genius  and  self-denial  erect  to  His  honour.  Were  the 
true  principles  of  church  architecture  better  under 
stood,  and  men's  eyes  once  opened  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fabrics  reared  by  their  forefathers,  we  should  see 
our  places  of  worship  assuming  generally  a  character 
in  accordance  with  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
dedicated.  The  penurious  and  selfish  spirit  which 
has  suffered. so  many  of  our  noble  churches  to  fall 
into  decay,  and  to  be  marred  and  mutilated,  would  be 
put  to  shame.  We  should  neither  have  to  lament 

1   Bishop  Home's  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  378. 
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the  fearful  inadequacy  of  our  present  church  accommo 
dation,  nor  to  blush  for  the  frail  and  unsightly  structures 
which  are  in  the  course  of  erection.  The  noble  and 
the  rich  would  be  inspired  with  a  pious  emulation  to 
equal,  and  even  surpass,  the  munificence  of  former 
ages ;  wealth  now  wasted  in  selfish  and  criminal  in 
dulgence  would  be  expended  in  building  and  adorn 
ing  God's  houses  ;  and  even  our  humblest  village 
churches  would  be  rendered  in  some  degree  worthy 
of  the  services  performed  in  them. 

"  Through  England's  bounds 
In  rival  haste  would  wished-for  temples  rise, 
And  soon  the  Sabbath's  bells'  harmonious  chimes 
Float  on  the  breeze,  —  the  heav'nliest  of  all  sounds 
That  hill  or  dale  prolongs  or  multiplies." 

Happy  will  it  be  for  ourselves  and  for  posterity 
should  such  prospects  be  realised  in  our  day !  And 
there  is  much  in  recent  instances  of  individual  muni 
ficence  —  in  the  diffusion  of  more  correct  principles 
of  taste  —  above  all,  in  the  growth  of  sounder  views 
of  the  duty  and  nature  of  Christian  almsgiving  - 
which  may  encourage  such  an  expectation.1  (A) 

But  the  magnitude  of  the  object  before  us  demands 
a  proportionate  exercise  of  judgment  and  self-restraint, 
lest,  by  our  indiscretion,  we  prejudice  the  very  cause 
we  have  at  heart.  It  is  not  by  lavish  expenditure, 
showy  decoration,  or  the  revival  of  obsolete  usages, 
that  we  shall  promote  the  real  welfare  of  our  Church, 
or  the  restoration  of  her  altars :  on  the  contrary, 
any  appearance  of  extravagance,  or  of  a  superstitious 
tendency  on  our  part,  will  alarm  prejudice,  and  fur 
nish  selfishness  with  pleas  for  withholding  what  is  due 

1    See  Appendix. 
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to  God.  Matters  of  taste  are  unduly  magnified,  when 
they  are  allowed  to  put  a  stumbling-block  and  an 
occasion  of  offence  in  a  brother's  way.  In  all  such 
cases  the  apostolic  precept  should  be  followed,  — 
"  That  we  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infir 
mities  of  the  weak,  and  not  to  please  ourselves."1 

The  arguments  urged  in  aid  of  a  cause,  itself  so 
noble,  are  not  always  suitable.  For  instance,  the  cost 
and  sumptuousness  of  the  Jewish  Temple  are  some 
times  put  forth  as  examples  to  modern  church-builders. 
Yet  the  cases  are  surely  not  analogous.  The  religion 
of  the  Jews  was  ceremonial  and  emblematic,  intended 
to  strike  upon  the  senses,  and  suited  to  a  people  too 
carnal  to  bear  a  more  spiritual  revelation.  But  its 
forms  were  to  be  done  away,  and  the  glories  of  its 
temple  eclipsed  by  the  clearer  manifestation  of  Christ 
Himself.  And  it  is  by  a  too  close  imitation  of  a  wor 
ship  thus  symbolical,  and  in  its  nature  transitory,  that 
we  believe  the  Romish  Church  to  have  erred  from  the 
simplicity  that  is  in  Christ.  The  very  essence  of  the 
Christian  worship  is  its  spirituality :  the  distinction  of 
our  own  Church,  that  she  neither  unduly  magnifies, 
nor  rejects  or  decries  the  help  furnished  to  devotion 
by  outward  appliances.  And  her  architecture  should 
be  like  her  ritual — calm  and  holy,  devout  and  reve 
rential, — as  remote  from  what  is  gorgeous  or  gaudy, 
as  from  bald  and  penurious  nakedness.  There  should 
be  no  danger  of  mistaking  one  of  her  churches  for 
either  a  Romish  chapel  or  a  dissenting  meeting-house. 
The  language  of  her  ceremonial  and  of  her  services  is, 
"  Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  0  Lord,  for  ever." 
And  we  shall  best  impart  this  sense  of  sacredness  to 


1  Romans,  xv.  1. 
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her  structures  by  the  use  of  solid  and  durable  materials, 
by  just  proportions,  and  a  rigid  adherence  to  archi 
tectural  proprieties  in  construction  and  arrangement, 

and   by   that    personal   awe   for    places    so   holy, 

which  appears  in  guarding  them  from  profane  uses,  in 
devoutly  frequenting  them,  in  cherishing  them  as  set 
apart  for  the  worship,  and  especially  consecrated  by 
the  presence,  of  the  Lord  Almighty. 


DUNCHURCII. 


PATRON, 

The  Bishop 
of  Lichfield. 


Jtt.  ?eter. 


DEANERY  OF 
DUNCHURCH. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
CHURCH   RESTORATION. 


"  Your  duty  is  to  take  care  that  the  House  of  God  in  your  parishes  shall  be 
such  as  befits  the  worship  of  God.  You  ought  to  feel  that  it  is  a  noble  charge 
to  take  care  of  that  House.  It  ought  to  be  your  ambition,  your  glory,  the 
wish  of  your  hearts,  to  see  that  House  pure,  and  perfect,  and  beautiful ;  to  repair 
whatever  injury  it  may  have  sustained;  to  restore  it  to  its  ancient  integrity.'''  — 


ARCHDEACON   HARE. 


THE  following  is  a  statement  of  improvements  re 
cently  effected  in  a  parish  church,  which  had  previously, 
at  least  in  the  interior,  little  to  recommend  it,  but 
which  is  now  considered  by  many  worthy  of  imitation. 
And  as  the  restoration  is  of  a  simple  character,  a  de 
scription  of  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who,  without 
aiming  at  costly  decoration,  may  still  be  desirous  of 
promoting  decency  and  convenience  in  the  house  of 
prayer. 

The  aim  has  been  to  restore  the  interior,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  to  its  original  state ;  and  this  involved  the 
removal  of  architectural  disfigurements,  which  had 
been  accumulating  through  a  series  of  years.  Similar 
are  to  be  found  defacing  many  of  our  old  parish 
churches,  having  originated  in  most  cases,  we  may 
believe,  rather  in  ignorance,  than  in  reckless  or  sordid 
indifference  to  the  sacred  fabric.  Frequently,  indeed,  as 
in  the  case  before  us,  larger  sums  have  been  expended 
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in  effecting  such  disfigurements,  than  would  have  pre 
served  the  church  in  pristine  beauty.  "  For  many 
churchwardens  in  past  days  have  been  desirous  of  doing 
something  in  their  churches :  they  have  wished  to  im 
prove  them,  according  to  their  own  notions  of  improve 
ments;  and  yet  they  have  only  hurt  and  disfigured 
them.  They  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  For  in  the 
architecture  and  arrangement  of  churches  every  tiling 
has  a  place,  a  purpose,  and  a  fitness ;  all  the  parts  are 
connected  by  manifold  relations ;  and  a  knowledge  of 
these  matters  does  not  come  of  itself:  it  requires  ob 
servation  and  comparison,  study  and  thought." 1  Till 
within  a  few  years  both  laity  and  clergy  were  equally 
deficient  in  architectural  knowledge ;  and  now  that  a 
better  taste  is  reviving,  it  may  be  hoped  that  funds 
will  not  be  wanting  to  redress  what  we  are  all  be 
ginning  to  acknowledge  and  deplore.  "  For  every  other 
public  work  means  are  readily  provided.  Roads 
and  bridges,  drains  and  barriers,  private  houses  and 
exchanges,  appear  wherever  they  are  needed;  men 
have  only  to  feel,  therefore,  that  it  is  an  honour  to 
bring  of  their  substance  into  their  Master's  Courts  — 
that  the  best  security  is  to  lend  to  Him — that  the 
only  safe  mode  of  preserving  the  rest  is  to  hallow  it 
by  setting  apart  a  selected  portion — that  those  who 
store  up  every  thing  for  themselves  are  in  danger  of 
losing  all,  —  and  tlmt  spirit  which  raised  our  sacred 
edifices  will  be  developed  anew  for  their  restoration."  2 

1  Archdeacon  Hare,  Charge,  1842. 

2  Archdeacon  R.  Wilberforce,  Charge,  1844. 


THE   SEATS. 


"  The  floor 

Of  nave  and  aisle,  in  unpretending  guise, 
Was  occupied  by  oaken  benches,  ranged 

In  seemlv  rows." 


WORDSWORTH. 


1.  Originally  the  cluuvli  was  seated  throughout  with 
low  benches  of  solid  oak,  of  whieh  a  few  of  the  elbow-. 
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enriched  with  carved  tracery,  are  still  preserved. 
These  had  been  retained  as  supports  for  the  pewing  of 
elm  and  deal  which  succeeded.  The  remainder  had 
disappeared  in  the  progress  of  modern  innovation, 
many  of  them,  with  considerable  portions  of  the  orna 
mental  wood-work,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh's  Chapel  at  Newnham  Paddox,  and 
thus  probably  saved  from  the  flames.  A  few  remains 
of  rich  and  graceful  carving,  which  bore  the  marks  of 
the  chopping-axe,  were  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
church :  portions  had  been  employed  as  rafters  in  the 
galleries  ;  and  some  pieces  of  elaborate  foliage  were 
discovered  nailed  to  the  bottom  of  the  pews,  where 
they  served  as  scrapers  for  the  feet. 

In  place  of  the  ancient  low  seats,  and  to  gratify  the 
growing  taste  for  comfort  and  seclusion,  high-backed 
pews  had  been  introduced  ;  and  these  were  formed,  in 
many  instances,  of  boards,  or  old  shutters,  nailed  to  the 
backs  and  sides  of  the  primitive  oak-benches,  and 
varying  in  height  with  the  inclination  of  the  erector ; 
until  the  area  of  the  nave  presented  the  appearance  of 
an  assemblage  of  deal  boxes  of  all  shapes  and  dimen 
sions.  The  seats  in  the  chancel,  in  which  persons  had 
been  permitted  to  erect  them  at  their  own  discretion, 
were  similarly  varied  both  in  pattern  and  material. 

In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  (vol.  Ixx.  p.  1146.) 
the  following  account  of  the  treatment,  to  which  the 
church  had  been  exposed,  is  furnished  by  a  zealous 
antiquary,  John  Carter,  who  visited  it  in  the  year 
1800  :  "  In  the  interior  of  the  church  I  was  not  less 
busily  employed  on  its  architectural  parts,  where  my 
greatest  attention  was  directed  to  the  ornaments  and 
tracery  on  the  sides  of  the  seats,  ranging  along  the 
aisles  of  the  building,  inexhaustible  in  their  varying 
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forms.  While  thus  engaged,  I  received  a  visit  from  the 
clergyman  and  the  clerk ;  and  I  was  not  a  little  con 
founded  which  to  wonder  at  most  —  the  apathy  of  the 
former,  who  could  not  possibly  conceive  what  in  his 
church  was  worth  my  notice,  or  the  insensibility  of  the 
latter,  who  said  they  were  burning  off  (as  occasion 
permitted)  the  old  rummaging  oak  seats,  to  make  way 
for  fine  new  deal  pews,  which  I  assure  my  readers, 
from  those  already  set  up,  were  very  little  better,  in 
point  of  carpentry,  than  a  Smithfield  Bartholomew 
show-booth.  They  then  left  me  with  much  seeming 
contempt  for  passing  my  time  in  such  useless  employ 
as  pouring  over  mouldy  walls,  broken  pavements, 
noseless  figures,  and  worm-eaten  boards." 

The  accompanying  sketch,  A,  will  show  the  former 
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position  of  the  pews ;  B  the  improved  arrangement, 
by  which  a  large  increase  of  sittings  has  been  ob 
tained.  In  effecting  this,  two  principal  difficulties 


were  to  be  overcome — the  existence  of  square  pews, 
and  the  passion  for  doors  to  the  seats,  so  generally 
prevalent  in  this  country.  Both  seem  unsuitable  in 
a  place  dedicated  to  public  worship,  —  where  accom 
modation  ought  to  be  afforded  to  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  persons,  —  and  from  which  every  thing, 
which  partakes  of  worldly  pride  and  exclusiveness, 
ought  to  be  scrupulously  banished. 

The  abolition  of  the  square  pews  was  at  once  most 
kindly  consented  to,  those  who  occupied  them  being 
unwilling  to  offer  any  obstruction  to  what  they  felt 
would  be  a  public  benefit.  But  the  sacrifice  of  doors 
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to  the  seats  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  point 
on  which  there  was  a  diversity  of  opinion.  And  it 
may,  perhaps,  encourage  similar  attempts,  if  the 
manner,  in  which  a  concession  so  honourable  to  the 
parishioners  was  obtained,  be  recorded. 

According  to  the  plan  and  estimate,  it  had  been 
designed  to  affix  doors  to  all  the  seats  in  the  nave ; 
and  these  had  been  already  made,  before  the  writer, 
in  consequence  of  reading  Archdeacon  Hare's  scrip 
tural  remonstrance  on  the  subject1,  was  encouraged 
to  ask  his  parishioners  to  dispense  with  them.  His 
first  step  was  to  solicit  the  concurrence  of  the  noble 
proprietor  and  impropriator,  who  had  previously 
stated  that  he  wished  nothing  but  an  oak  bench 
for  his  own  accommodation  in  the  chancel.  In 
his  reply,  his  Lordship  expressed  his  personal  dislike 
to  close  pews ;  but  added,  that  he  wished  his  tenants 
to  consult  their  own  inclinations.  It  was  therefore 
proposed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants,  that  there 

should  be  no  doors  to  any 
of  the  seats  in  the  church; 
and  although  this  motion 
was  lost  by  one  or  two 
votes,  yet,  as  it  was  after 
wards  conceded  that  all 
the  seats  in  the  nave 
should  be  open,  the  end 
in  view  was  carried.  A 
few  seats  in  the  east  ends 
of  the  aisles  are  provided  with  low  doors,  two  feet  six 
inches  high,  in  which  those  persons,  whose  predilec 
tion  for  close  seats  was  not  to  be  overcome,  were 
accommodated. 

'  The  Better  Prospects  of  the  Church,  2d  cd.,  1840. 
C 
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With  this  exception,  all  the  seats  in  the  body  of  the 
church  are  open ;  and  their 
;  elbows,  being  enriched  with 
c~m;  carved  finials,  have  a  seemly 
and  church-like  appearance : 
unhappily  they  are  too  high 
to  be  proposed  as  a  model. 
Several  of  the  ancient  seats 
have,  however,  been  restored, 
of  which  the  dimensions  are 
as  follow  :  — 


ft.  in. 

Height  of  standards  and  capping  -  -     2  8 

Width  of  standards  -     1  2 

Height  of  sitting-board     -  -  1  4 


The  seats  immediately  in  front  of  the  pulpit  and 
reading- stall  are  appropriated  to  the  aged  and  infirm; 
the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  quite 
free,  are  assigned  to  families,  with  a  reference  to  their 
respective  numbers  :  such  apportionment  being  at 
once  the  most  congenial  with  the  feelings  and  habits 
of  our  countrymen,  and  the  most  likely  to  promote 
the  convenience  of  worshippers.  (B)  To  make  all  the 
sittings  in  a  church  free  would  be  inadvisable,  were  it 
practicable,  since  every  one  wishes  to  be  sure  of  find 
ing  a  place  when  he  goes  to  the  House  of  God ;  and 
to  remove  from  it  all  facilities  for  sitting,  considering 
the  character  and  length  of  our  services,  would  be,  in 
fact,  to  depopulate  our  places  of  worship.  In  the 
sentiments,  expressed  on  this  subject  by  the  Arch 
deacon  of  Surrey,  most  sober-minded  persons  will  con 
cur.  "  In  a  mere  clamour  against  pews,"  he  observes, 
"  if  by  pews  are  meant  fixed  seats  of  convenient  con- 
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struction  and  just  allotment,  I  am  not  disposed  to 
join.  That  our  fixed  seats  were  one  consequence  of 
that  Reformation  for  which  we  can  never  be  too  grate 
ful  to  Almighty  God,  is  with  me  no  discredit  to  them. 
With  the  great  men  who,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
did  resist  their  novel  formation,  we  shall  do  well  to 
object  to  their  abuse,  and  not  to  their  existence.  Wholly 
unsuitable,  as  they  no  doubt  are,  for  a  worship  which 
consists  chiefly  in  gazing  on  the  official  devotion  of 
another,  they  may  assist  '  the  common  prayer '  of 
our  reformed  church ;  they  are  suitable  to  our  national 
character,  they  tend  to  foster  habits  of  family  religion, 
and,  by  preventing  the  inconvenient  confusion  of  dif 
ferent  classes,  they  may,  whilst  they  protect  his  rights, 
be  even  more  welcome  to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  man 
than  of  the  rich."  L 

The  real  points  to  be  contended  for  are,  that  no 
seats  should  be  allowed  which,  by  their  magnitude 
and  height,  "  hinder  and  encumber  the  neighbours  in 
hearing  God's  word  and  performing  Divine  Service," 
and  make  it  impossible  for  the  wardens  to  present  for 
irregularity  of  behaviour;  that  no  one  should  be  al 
lowed  to  appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of  selfish 
pride  what  is  the  common  property  of  the  parishioners, 
but  that  the  number  of  seats  assigned  should  be  pro 
portioned  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  occupants  ;  above 
all,  that  the  poorer  members  of  Christ's  flock  should 
not  be  thrust,  as  they  often  are,  into  "  the  most  distant, 
dark,  and  draughty  corners  of  the  church,"  but  that 
they  should  be  made  to  feel  that  in  God's  House  their 
comfort  is  studiously  cared  for.  (c) 

The  adoption  of  low,  open  seats,  with  backs,  in 


Charge,  3d  od.,  1842. 
C   '2 
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place  of  the  high  and  close  boxes,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  intrude  into  so  many  of  our  parish 
churches,  would  secure  all  these  advantages.  Besides 
their  more  seemly  appearance,  they  are  much  cheaper 
than  high-backed  pews, — they  economise  room,  which 
in  the  present  deficiency  of  church  accommodation  is 
a  most  important  consideration  ;  and  in  the  absence 
of  their  regular  occupants  they  offer  accommodation 
to  fellow- worshippers,  just  as  closed  doors  seem  to 
refuse  it. 

The  most  plausible  plea  for  close  pews  is  the  cold, — 
to  which  it  is  alleged  the  delicate  and  infirm  would 
be  exposed  by  the  abstraction  of  the  doors,  —  although 
this  is  more  frequently  urged  by  the  hale  and  strong, 
than  by  those  in  whose  behalf  it  is  pretended.  But 
where  the  church  is  properly  ventilated,  and  kept 
free  from  damp,  and  the  doors  and  windows  are  shut 
closely,  especially  if  a  thermometer  stove  be  kept 
regularly  burning  in  winter,  no  apprehensions  on  this 
score  need  be  felt. 

Seats  in  Chancel.  —  In  many  churches  the  only 
seats  admitted  within  the  chancel  are  those  of  the 
rector  and  his  servants ;  or  if  the  impropriator  be  a 
layman,  the  clergyman  and  his  family  are  also  ac 
commodated  here.  And  the  character  of  the  pews 
themselves  often  ill  accords  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
in  which  they  are  placed  ;  and  furnishes  a  bad  ex 
ample  to  the  seat-holders  in  the  rest  of  the  church. 

In  the  present  instance  the  chancel  is  seated  with 
a  view  to  parochial  accommodation ;  and  the  stalls 
are  ranged  parallel  with  the  wall  on  either  side,  so  as  to 
face  north  and  south.  They  "  have  rich  poppy-heads 
at  the  ends,  and  are  backed  by  a  row  of  open  arches, 
with  foliage  in  the  spandrels,  excellently  carved  in 
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oak."1   The  lay-rector,  Lord  John  Scott,  who,  besides 
contributing  largely  to  the  other  repairs,  was  at  the 


whole  expense  of  those  in  the  chancel,  reserves  only 
one  seat  to  his  own  family,  which  differs  in  no  respect 
from  the  others.2  The  front  rows  are  filled  by  la 
bouring  men,  who  also  occupy  the  steps  in  front  of 
the  Communion  rails. 

One  advantage  of  such  a  location  of  the  seats  is, 
that  in  case  of  a  daily  service,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  congregation  can  assemble  in  the  chancel,  which 

i  Memorials  of  Rugby. 

a  "  A  similar  example,"  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Archdeacon  Hare,  in  his 
charge  delivered  in  1841,  note  M.,  p.  107.,  "  has  been  set  by  Mr.  Campion 
in  the  parish  of  Hurstpierrepoint ;  by  the  Earl  of  Chichester  in  Stanmer 
and  Fulmer  churches ;  by  the  Earl  De  La  Warr  in  Withyham  church ;  by 
the  Earl  of  Burlington  in  Eastbourne  church  ;  and  by  Viscount  Gage  in 
that  of  Westfirle."  "  The  time  will  come  ere  long,"  observes  the  arch 
deacon,  "  when  the  example  set  by  such  true  members  of  our  aristocracy 
will  be  catching ;  when  the  pens  and  styes  by  which  our  churches  have 
been  so  long  disfigured  will  be  swept  away  ;  when  people  will  become 
ashamed  of  sitting  imprisoned  in  their  lonely  cells,  and  will  feel  that  the 
noblest  and  most  blessed  position  for  the  high  as  well  as  the  low  is  that 
of  a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord." 

c  3 
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presents  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  college  chapel. 
The  chilling  effect,  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  few 
worshippers  scattered  about  in  a  large  church,  is  thus 
avoided ;  and  the  benefits  of  congregational  worship 
are  better  realised.  It  can  be  effected  at  a  compara 
tively  small  expense ;  and  if  undertaken  by  the  rector, 
may  operate  as  a  means  of  inducing  the  parishioners 
to  enter  heartily  into  the  improvement  of  the  rest  of 
the  church.  (D)  In  the  present  instance,  the  chancel 
seats  had  all  been  fixed,  before  the  question  of  open 
sittings  in  the  nave  was  mooted  ;  and  the  example 
thus  afforded  had  of  course  considerable  influence. 

Dimensions  of  Seats  in  Chancel. 

ft.  in. 

Height  of  standards      -  -52 

Height  of  elbows  in  front  seats  -     3     5 

Height  to  top  of  capping  in  ditto  -     3     0 

Width  of  standards      -  -     1     2§ 

Thickness  of  standards  -     0     2£ 

Width  from  back  to  front  of  seats  -             -26" 

FLOORING  AND  FLUES. 

Flooring. — Before  the  joints  of  the  new  flooring  for 
the  seats  were  laid,  the  soil  was  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  two  feet ;  and  stone  and  brick  rubble,  with  a  covering 
of  concrete,  filled  in  to  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
joists,  which  were  laid  on  brick  walls,  twelve  inches 
distant  from  one  another ;  so  that  there  is  a  clear  space 
of  eighteen  inches  under  the  flooring.2 

The  old  pavement,  which  consisted  of  red  bricks, 
having  been  removed,  —  and  the  soil  underneath  re 
placed  by  rubble,  —  the  passages  and  the  floor  of  the 

1  Ought  to  have  been  at  least  2  ft.  10  in. 

2  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  completed  the  church  with  pave 
ment  throughout,  dispensing  with  the  boarding  altogether ;  and  then  to 
have  fixed  the  open  seats  into  sills  of  oak,  laid  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west,  as  recommended  at  note  (E)  in  Appendix. 
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tower  were  levelled  and  relaid  with  slabs  of  white  and 
blue  stone,  thirteen  inches  square.  A  flooring  of  en 
caustic  tiles,  of  which  such  rich  varieties  may  be  now 
procured,  would  probably  be  preferred  by  most  church- 
restorers,  and  would  be  found  cheaper. 

Flues. — Flues  were  at  the  same  time  constructed 
for  conveying  away  the  smoke,  and  communicating 
external  air  to  a  descending  thermometer  stove,  which 
is  placed  in  winter  in  a  central  position.  The  flue, 
through  which  the  smoke  passes,  is  formed  of  circular 
blue  tiles,  seven  inches  in  diameter,  —  and  communi 
cates  with  a  chimney,  carried  up  internally  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  in  the  south-west  angle  of  which  it  is 
concealed.  The  weights  of  the  church  clock  are  si 
milarly  masked  in  the  opposite  corner,  the  pilasters 
being  panelled  according  to  the  original  design  of  the 
western  arch. 

WINDOWS. 

The  east  window  of  the  chancel,  which  had  pre 
viously  been  bricked  up, 
was  restored  a  few  years 
ago  by  the  lay  rector,  on 
attaining  his  majority.  It 
is  filled  with  geometrical 
tracery,  probably  symboli 
cal  of  the  Holy  and  un 
divided  Trinity.  To  quote 
a  recent  writer,  u  Its  tre- 
foiled  lights,  its  tracery  of 
three  trefoiled  triangles, 
round  an  equilateral  tri 
angle,  and  its  three  trefoils 
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interspersed  between  these,  —  what  else  can  they  point 
to?" 

On  the  restoration  of  the  church,  the  west  window, 
which  had   been   disfigured  with  a  cast-iron  frame, 


North-east  Aisle. 


L. 

North  and  South  Chancel. 


and,  having  two  galleries  in  front  of  it,  gave  little 
light,  had  its  mullions  and  tracery  replaced  at  the 
expense  of  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Parker,  Rural  Dean,  who 
took  this  method  of  showing  his  approval  of  what 
had  been  effected,  and  especially  of  the  principle  of 
open  seats. 

All  the  other  windows  in  the  church  have  also  had 

their   mullions    and    tracery 
v  restored,  and  been  re-glazed 

in  small  squares  arranged 
diagonally.  Fresh  air  is  sup 
plied  by  means  of  a  segment 
of  the  windows,  diamond 
shape,  working  on  a  pivot. 
These  lattices  are  unclosed 
every  morning  by  the  parish 
clerk,  and  are  kept  open  by 
a  copper  wire  and  small 
staple. 


South-east  Aisle. 
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DOCKS. 

A  doorway  in  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  which  had 
been  blocked  up,  has  been  re 
opened  ;  and  to  this,  and  that 
in  the  chancel,  are  hung  doors 
of  solid  oak,  fitted  with  large 
iron  hinges.  To  exclude  the 
cold  air,  there  are  both  an 
outer  and  inner  door  opening 
into  the  chancel;  and  these 
are  united  by  means  of  a 
straight  iron  rod,  so  as  to 
open  simultaneously.  With 
the  same  view, 
falling 


on 


folding-doors 
hinges  have  been 


, ^ 

placed  at  the  main  or  western  entrance. 

It  is  proposed  to  fix  to  the  western  and    chancel 

entrances  outer  doors 
of  iron  trellis,  so  as 
to  admit  of  the  inner 
doors  being  left  open 
in  dry  weather,  — 
and  thus  to  secure  a 
thorough  circulation 
of  air.  This  plan  is 
strongly  recommend 
ed  by  the  lamented 
Bishop  Otter,  in  his 
pastoral  addresses. 

There  should  be  a 
board  provided,  on 
which  to  affix  no- 
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Western  Entrance. 


tices,  &c.,  and  which  may  be  suspended  at  the  prin 
cipal  entrance,  other 
wise  the  doors  will  be 
injured  by  the  nailing, 
or  pasting  on  of  parish 
papers.  This  board, 
when  not  in  use,  should 
be  deposited  in  the 
church,  so  as  to  be 
easily  accessible. 

It  is  desirable,  also, 
that  the  key  of  the 
church  should  be  kept 
close  at  hand,  that  vi- 
siters  may  have  no 
difficulty  in  gaining  admission  ;  unless,  as  is  the  case 
at  Dunchurch,  one  door  is  always  left  open. 

THE  FONT. 

The  font  has  been  removed  from  the  west  end  of 
the  north  aisle,  where,  being  placed  under  a  gallery, 

it  was  out  of  sight.  It 
is  now  situate  in  the 
tower,  near  the  principal 
entrance.  The  sacrament, 
which  it  serves  to  admi 
nister,  at  once  suggests 
that  this  is  its  proper 
position.  For  Baptism 
is  the  initiatory  ordi 
nance  of  religion,  the 
admission  of  the  young 
immortal  within  the 
Christian  fold,  and  the 


Font  in  Rugby  Parish  Church,  presented 
by  M.  H.  Bloxam,  Esq. 
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introduction  to  all  the  privileges  for  which  the  House 
of  God  unfolds  its  doors.  To  place  the  font,  there 
fore,  in  some  obscure  corner,  where  it  never  meets 
the  eye,  —  or  to  perform  the  baptismal  service  from 
a  basin,  placed,  as  has  been  sometimes  seen,  on  the 
Communion  Table,  —  is,  to  say  the  least,  most  inde 
corous  ;  and  seems  to  imply  that  the  Holy  Sacrament 
of  Baptism  is  not  understood  or  duly  valued. 

The  font  ought  to  present  itself  as  we  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  sanctuary,  and  to  remind  us  imme 
diately  of  privileges  and  obligations  acquired  in  in 
fancy,  and  which  the  end  of  all  subsequent  religious 
services  is  to  ratify  and  deepen.  Viewed  as  the 
laver  of  regeneration,  the  propriety  of  placing  it  at  the 
west  entrance,  directly  facing  the  Communion  Table, 
is  obvious.  The  mind  thus  passes,  at  once,  from  the 
initiatory  sacrament,  to  that  other  blessed  ordinance  to 
which  it  is  the  passport.  And  the  worshipper  feels, 
as  he  enters  God's  house,  that  the  Divine  mercy,  which 
provides  one  sacrament  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  life,  has  appointed  another  for  its  suste 
nance. 

There  should  be  a  clear  space,  of  some  feet  in  ex 
tent,  round  the  font,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
sponsors,  —  and  covered  hassocks,  or  boards  with 
stuffed  tops,  provided  for  them  to  kneel  on.  These  latter 
may  be  laid  on  the  edge  of  the  base  on  which  the  font 
is  erected,  and  by  means  of  a  wooden  peg  prevented 
from  getting  out  of  place.  And  when  the  font  is 
situate  in  the  tower,  additional  kneeling-boards  may 
be  placed  along  the  wall  on  either  side,  without  incom 
moding  persons  on  entering  or  leaving  the  church. 

Every  font  should  be  supplied  with  a  plug  and 
water-drain  ;  and  a  stone  pitcher,  which  might  be  kept 
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in  the  vestry,  may  be  reserved  for  bringing  in  water 
when  required. 


THE  READING-DESK. 

The  purpose  which  it  serves  will  suggest,  in  like 
manner,  the  form  and  position  of 
the  reading-desk.  A  church  is  a 
house  of  prayer;  and  the  reading- 
desk  is  the  place  from  which  the 
minister  is  to  lead  the  devotions  of 
the  congregation.  It  ought  not 
therefore  to  face  the  people ;  for 
he  is  not  addressing  them,  but 
speaking  for  and  with  them.  It 
ought  to  be  raised  only  slightly  above  them ;  for  he  is 
not,  while  engaged  in  prayer,  speaking  with  authority 
as  an  instructor,  but  as  one  of  themselves,  making 
known  their  joint  requests  to  God.  Its  best  position 
seems  to  be  at  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
facing  either  north  or  south,  and  on  the  contrary  side 
to  the  pulpit. 

The  desk,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given,  might  of 
course  have  been  rendered  much  more  ornamental ; 
but  it  was  thought  best. to  make  it  appear  only  as  a 
continuation  of  the  adjoining  stall.  A  seat,  one  step 
lower,  is  provided  in  front  for  the  clerk,  with  a  kneel- 
ing-stool  and  a  small  desk  for  his  book. 

Where  the  lessons  are  read  from  the  reading-desk, 
there  ought  to  be  a  book-board  for  the  Bible,  facing 
the  congregation :  but  a  lectern  seems  more  appro 
priate  for  this  purpose. 
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THE  LECTERN. 

The  moveable  desk,  of  which  a  sketch  is  given,  pos 
sesses  the  advantage  that  it  can  be 
turned  so  as  to  face  the  bulk  of  the 
congregation  ;  and  at  daily  prayer, 
when  this  will  probably  be  in  one 
part  of  the  church,  it  is  convenient 
for  the  reader  to  be  able  to  turn 
himself  in  that  direction.  It  also 
admits  of  the  lessons  being  read  by 
a  person  not  yet  in  holy  orders, 
which  may  occasionally  be  desir 
able,  as  in  the  case  of  graduates 
preparing  for  the  ministry.  It  may 
be  placed  just  beneath  the  pulpit. 

THE  PULPIT. 

The  pulpit  here  figured  is  made  of  Painswick  stone, 
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of  which  the  whiteness  forms  a  good  contrast  with 
the  oak  and  other  fittings.  It  is  lined  with  oak,  and 
has  no  door. 


THE  LORD'S  TABLE. 


An  oak  slab,  covered  with  velvet,  or  some  other  rich 
material,  seems  to  be  the  Communion  Table  most  in 
accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  English  church. 
The  dimensions  of  that  figured  are, 


Length 
Width  - 
Height  - 


ft.  in. 

-  6  1 

-  2  6 

-  2  6 


The  shape  of  the  covering  should  be  oblong,  not  made 
to  fit  the  form  of  the  slab,  but  to  hang  in  folds. 

The  space  within  the  rails  is  elevated  by  steps  above 
the  floor  of  the  chancel,  which  is  itself  higher  than 
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that  of  the  rest  of  the  church.  The  rails  are  carved 
in  solid  oak;  and  the  doors,  which  are  strongly 
hinged,  and  made  to  open  inwards,  are  placed  in  front 
of  the  Lord's  Table. 

Sedilia,  where  such  exist,  are  doubtless  the  most 
appropriate  seats  for  the  clergy  officiating  in  the  Com 
munion  Service.  But,  in  the  absence  of  these,  simple 
oak  chairs  seem  to  be  most  suitable,  placed  so  as  to 
face  north  and  south. 

The  space  between  the  ends  of  the  stalls  and  the 
steps  of  the  Lord's  Table  is,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
ground-plan,  too  confined,  being  only  three  feet.  It 
ought  to  be  at  least  double  that  width. 


CHEST  FOR  ALMS. 

By  the  84th  canon  it  is  enjoined,  that  the  church 
wardens  should  provide  a 
strong  chest,  with  a  hole  in 
the  upper  part  thereof,  which 
chest  they  shall  set  and  fasten 
in  some  convenient  place,  to 
the  intent  the  parishioners 
may  put  into  it  their  alms. 

Such  an  alms-box  has  been 
fixed  near  the  principal  en 
trance  in  Dunchurch  Church. 
It  is  made  of  oak,  ornamented 
with  iron-work,  and  was  fur 
nished  by  Mr.  Plowman,  builder,  of  Oxford,  for  three 
guineas.  It  is  usual  to  place  above  such  alms-box, 
upon  an  ornamental  scroll,  a  suitable  inscription  from 
Holy  Scripture  on  the  duty  of  alms-giving. 
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No  one  can  dispute  the  propriety  of  thus  remind 
ing  Christian  people  of  their  duty ;  and  where  the 
admonitions,  also  enjoined  by  the  canon,  are  added 
from  the  pulpit,  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  will  not 
be  slow  in  availing  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded.  Large  sums  are  collected  in  this  way 
at  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at  Oxford ;  and  in  a  village 
church  in  the  Deanery  of  Dunchurch,  the  sum  of 
forty-eight  pounds  was  deposited  in  the  box  in  the 
course  of  one  year. 

Triptych.  —  It  having  been  necessary  to  re 
move  some  notices 
of  charitable  bequests 
from  the  piers  of  the 
church,  which  they  dis 
figured,  they  have  been 
painted  upon  the  leaves 
of  a  triptych,  and  placed 
in  the  tower,  just  above 
the  alms-chest.  In  this 
position,  the  inscription 
readily  meets  the  eye, 
and  may  serve  as  a 
persuasive  to  the  chari 
table  acts  thus  re 
corded. 


Mn  gpirw  of  &ol*ton 
By  mill  dated  March  XXXJTOJXVHI 


ROOF. 


The  roofs  above  the  aisles,  previous  to  the  recent 
improvements,  were  concealed  by  a  flat  ceiling,  and 
in  consequence,  besides  the  unsightly  appearance,  the 
ventilation  was  much  obstructed.  They  have  been 
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altered  at  a  small  expense,  so  as  to  display  the  tie- 
beams,  rafters,  and  king-posts. 

The  roofs  of  the  chancel  and  nave  were  unhappily 
ceiled,  about  fifty  years  ago,  when  the  plaster  mania 
was  at  its  height,  and  at  an  expense  which  would 
probably  have  furnished  a  neat,  open  roof.  By  this 
means,  a  space  of  about  ten  feet  has  been  lost  to  view; 
and  instead  of  the  eye  ranging  to  the  very  ridge,  it  is 
baffled  by  an  unmeaning  expanse  of  white  ceiling. 


GALLERIES. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  introduction  of 
galleries  at  all  into  churches  is  objectionable.  They 
intercept  light,  and  by  blocking  up  the  arches,  and 
disfiguring  both  the  piers  and  windows,  are  very  in 
jurious  to  architectural  effect.  The  only  apology  for 
them  is  the  want  elsewhere  of  room  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  parishioners :  and  this  in  far 
the  greater  number  of  cases  might  be  afforded  by  a 
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fresh  arrangement  of  the  space  in  the  body  of  the 
church ;  by  abolishing  those  eye-sores  and  heart- sores, 
square  pews,  and  fitting  up  the  area  with  open  seats. 


In  other  cases,  generally,  even  after  the  church  has 
been  disfigured  by  the  erection  of  galleries,  the  de 
mand  for  pews  remains  unsatisfied ;  and  the  only 
adequate  way  to  meet  it  is  that  which  ought  to  have 
been  resorted  to  at  first  —  the  providing  an  additional 
church  for  the  redundant  population. 

At  Dunchurch  the  demand  for  seats  had  been  met  in 
the  usual  way ;  first,  by  the  erection  of  a  gallery  in  the 
north  aisle,  of  which  the  front  projected  beyond  the  face 
of  the  piers  on  that  side ;  secondly,  by  a  gallery  in  the 
south  aisle,  of  which  the  front  retreated  behind  the  piers ; 
thirdly,  by  a  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church, 
reaching  far  into  the  nave,  and  disfiguring  the  tower  ; 
and,  lastly,  as  the  crowning  embellishment,  by  an  or 
gan  gallery,  perched  up  near  the  ceiling  of  the  tower, 
blocking  up  the  west  window  altogether,  and  pro 
ducing  the  most  dark  and  dismal  effect.  The  mould 
ings  in  front  of  these  galleries  were  of  different  pat 
terns,  but  all  Grecian ;  and  of  course  wholly  out  of 
keeping  with  the  Gothic  architecture  of  the  church. 
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Had  these  galleries  remained  as  they  were,  the 
effect  of  the  other  improvements  would  have  been 
completely  marred.  The  two  western  galleries  were 
therefore  removed  ;  the  arch,  which  is  a  very  noble 
one,  was  displayed,  and  had  its  oblong  panelled  com 
partments,  which  were  originally  arch-headed  and 

foliated,  restored ;  and 
the  floor  of  the  ring 
ing-loft  was  raised  a 
few  inches,  so  as  com 
pletely  to  clear  the 
apex  of  the  arch,  and 
admit  of  a  groined 
ceiling  to  the  tower. 

The  organ,  for  the 
reception  of  which 
sufficient  head-room 
was  obtained  by  the 
improvement  in  the 
roofs  of  the  aisles,  was 
placed  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  gallery; 
where  it  now  appears 
to  much  greater  ad 
vantage,  without  the 
sound  being  in  any 
degree  impaired.  A  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the 
organ  in  St.  Peter's  in  the  East,  at  Oxford,  where  a  gal 
lery  has  been  erected  on  purpose  to  receive  it.  And  as 
the  object  of  an  organ  is  sound,  and  not  show,  it  can 
hardly  be  questioned  that  such  is  a  more  suitable 
position  for  it,  than  in  the  front  of  the  west  window, 
where  it  serves  to  conceal  the  tracery  and  intercept 
the  light. 
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The  fronts  of  the  north  and  south  galleries  were 
then  made  to  correspond,  —  that  in  the  north  aisle 
being  thrown  back  to  a  proportionate  distance  on  the 
pillars  ;  —  and  the  panelling  was  replaced  by  that 
ii  i:  1 1  red,  which  was  constructed  out  of  what  had 
been  intended  to  form  the  doors  of  the  seats  in  the 
nave.  It  would  have  been  better,  had  circumstances 


permitted,  could  the  galleries  have  been  supported 
quite  independently  of  the  pillars,  so  as  to  recede 
wholly  behind  them,  —  as  is  the  case  in  the  church  so 
beautifully  restored  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  And  this 
ought  always  to  be  provided  for  in  the  erection  of 
new  galleries.  But  in  the  present  case  it  was  im 
practicable. 

Piers.  —  The  piers,  of  which  the  mouldings  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  nave  are  different,  had  been 
much  defaced  in  the  erection  of  the  above-mentioned 
galleries,  the  facing  of  which  on  one  side  had  been 
allowed  to  clasp  the  columns  in 
•JL ,11  front,  so  as  entirely  to  destroy  their 
effect.  They  have  now  recovered 
their  original  shape  and  beauty,  the 
capping,  where  mutilated,  having 
been  restored ;  and  some  boards, 
on  which  notices  had  been  fixed, 
removed. 
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"  Let  us  hope  that  our  monuments  and  tablets  will  share  with  our  churches 
in  the  benefits  of  an  improving  taste.':  —  ANDERSON'S  Ancient  Models. 


A   correct    and   Christian   taste    in    reference   to 
epulchral  monuments  appears  to  be  reviving  in  the 


Church.  Mr.Markland  has  had  the  merit  of  directing 
attention  to  the  subject  in  his  recent  eloquent  volume; 
and  his  views  have  been  ably  seconded  by  other 
writers.  Their  arguments,  indeed,  are  so  convincing, 
and  the  topic  on  which  they  write  is  one  of  such  deep 
and  sacred  interest,  that  they  must  secure  a  hearing. 
No  one  of  correct  taste  or  religious  feeling  can 
survey  the  monuments  and  tablets  of  modern  date, 
which  crowd  our  churches,  disfiguring  the  walls,  and 
defacing  and  weakening  the  pillars,  without  a  painful 
sense  of  their  singular  inappropriateness  to  the  place 
which  they  occupy.  The  monuments  more  suited  to 
a  Pagan  temple  than  to  a  Christian  sanctuary :  the 
tablets  as  tawdry  in  design,  as  they  are  inconsistent 
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with  the  style  of  the  edifice  in  which  they  are  erected : 
the  epitaphs  wholly  at  variance  with  the  humility  and 
strict  veracity,  which  ought  especially  to  characterise 
an  inscription  in  the  House  of  God.  Indeed  the 
sentiment  would  often  appear  to  have  been  borrowed, 
with  the  figures  and  drapery,  from  the  mythology  of 
Greece  or  Rome.  And  even  when  there  is  nothing 
objectionable  in  the  memorial  itself,  the  claim  to  post 
humous  honour  is  ordinarily  far  from  apparent,  (r) 

The  motive  which  prompts  such  erection,  indeed, 
deserves  our  reverence  ;  and  no  one  could  wish  to 
banish  from  our  churches  records  which  may  exercise 
a  salutary  impression  on  survivors.    But  the  affection 
which  suggests  them  would   often  be  better  shown, 
and  the   perpetuity   sought   for   better    secured,    by 
works  which,  while  they  commemorate  the  departed, 
also  confer  benefits  on  the  living.   Where  wealth  is  at 
command,  how  much  better  to  expend  the  sum  de 
voted  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  on  some  useful  and 
charitable   work,    the    erection    or   endowment  of  a 
church,  school,  or  almshouse,  than  on  a  pile  of  marble, 
which,    however   graceful,    is  wholly   useless!      The 
money  lavished  upon  what  is  often  felt  to  be  nothing 
but  a  sacrifice  to  vanity,  or,  at  the  best,  a  splendid 
impertinence,  would  then  at  once  attest  the  piety  of 
relatives,    and   perpetuate   the   memory  which  they 
cherish,  by  the  gratitude  of  posterity.     Where  the 
means  are  limited,  still  some  addition  or  improvement 
to  the  House  of  God  —  for  instance,  the  erection  of  a 
font,  or  the  restoration  of  a  window  —  would  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  a  memorial.     And  where  a  mural 
tablet  is  preferred,  care  might  at  least  be  taken  that 
it  is  in  keeping  with  the  church,  and  rather  charac 
terised  by  chasteness  and  symmetry,  than  by  costli- 
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ness  of  material.  Caen  or  Painswick  stone  seems  the 
best  suited  for  the  purpose  of  mural  tablets  ;  and  of 
the  annexed  designs,  one  of  which  has  been  lately  put 
up  at  Dunchurch,  by  Mr.  Grimsley,  sculptor  of  Ox 
ford,  they  can  be  furnished  at  a  moderate  price. 

On  the  subject  of  inscriptions,  it  may  be  observed 
that  "  an  epitaph  ought  to  be  the  epitome  of  a 
sermon,  teaching  the  most  useful  truths  in  the  most 
comprehensive  form."  "  It  ought  to  be  short  and 
simple,  but  touching  and  impressive,  exhibiting  a 
solemn  reverence  for  the  subject  to  which  it  refers ; 
and  to  be  especially  scriptural  both  in  tone  and  lan 
guage.  In  every  case  distinguished  for  strict  veracity, 
when  descriptive  of  private  affection  it  ought  to  be 
marked  by  tender,  though  retiring  modesty  of  ex 
pression."  1  "  There  is  a  befitting  pathos  in  the  brief 
unadorned  inscription  more  eloquent  than  a  Jeremiad 
of  lamentations.  '  Filio  unico  et  charissimo  parentes 
infelicissinii '  tells  a  tale  of  domestic  distress  which 
individual  experience  will,  in  general,  fill  up  with 
bitter  fidelity.  In  such  cases  to  imitate  the  Romans 
in  brevity  awakes  a  sympathy  which  the  utmost  bab 
bling  of  loquacious  sorrow  never  can." '!  "  This  brevity 
is  most  striking  when  the  language  of  grief  is  accom 
panied  by  some  admonition  or  warning;  and  from 
what  treasury  can  these  be  derived,  so  rich  and  in 
exhaustible  as  that  of  Holy  Scripture  ?" 

1  A  writer  in  Times  newspaper. 

«  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  310. 

"  Markland's  Remarks,  p.  93. 
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"  Let  these  black  pipes,  I  entreat  you,  be  removed  ;  and  place  your  stoves 
where  they  will  not  offend  the  eye."  —  Archdeacon  Hare. 


The  church,  a  few  years  ago,  was  attempted  to  be 
heated  by  a  stove  placed  in  the  central  passage,  which 
always  smoked  in  cold  weather,  and  became  red  hot 
at  other  times ;  and  which  it  was  the  pastime  of  the 
sexton  to  feed  and  rake  all  the  time  of  service.  It 
was,  of  course,  plentifully  supplied  with  black  piping, 
which,  after  meandering  about  the  church,  made  its 
exit  at  last  into  a  brick  chimney,  ingeniously  perched 
above  one  of  the  windows,  and  forming  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  the  exterior.  Having  alternately  smoked 
and  scorched  the  sitters  by  until  it  was  no  longer 
endurable,  it  was  succeeded  by  two  ascending  Arnot 
stoves  placed  in  opposite  corners  of  the  church,  and 
furnished  with  copper  piping,  which  was  very  expen 
sive,  and,  like  its  black  predecessor,  in  frequent  need  of 
repair.  From  having  no  proper  flue,  all  these  stoves 
were  a  source  of  constant  cost  and  annoyance. 

The  present  stove,  which  has  a  descending  flue,  and 
was  purchased  at  the  Leamington  Foundery  for  four 
teen  pounds,  answers  all  requisite  purposes,  diffusing 
a  moderate  and  equable  temperature  through  the 
church,  and  preserving  it  free  from  damp.  It  is  kept 
constantly  alight  during  winter,  at  an  annual  cost  of 
about  four  pounds,  and  requires  to  be  fed  daily,  morn 
ing  and  evening,  with  coke,  which  is  the  proper  fuel 
for  stoves  of  this  description.  Being  supplied  with 
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external  air  by  a  flue,  it  has  a  good  draught ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  smoke  is  conveyed  away  under 
ground  renders  accidents  from  fire  impossible. 

Some  persons,  whose  opinions  on  such  points  are 
entitled  to  respect,  strongly  object  to  the  use  of  any 
artificial  heat  in  our  churches.  And  these  objections 
are  urged  with  great  force  by  the  excellent  Arch 
deacon  of  Lewes,  and  by  other  recent  writers.  The 
Archdeacon,  indeed,  chiefly  denounces  the  hideous 
black  pipes  which  have  been  so  remorselessly  permitted 
to  disfigure  and  degrade  our  churches.  And  he  ad 
mits  that  a  stove  may  be  so  placed  as  to  be  inoffensive 
to  the  eye;  and  that,  where  there  is  an  organ,  a 
remedy  against  the  damp  is  needed. 

In  the  case  pleaded  for  there  is  no  disfigurement, 
and  one  objection  strongly  urged  against  open  seats, 
on  the  plea  of  cold,  is  neutralised  by  the  moderate 
degree  of  warmth  diffused  by  a  thermometer  stove. 
Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  at  daily  or  week-day 
services,  when  the  congregations  are  comparatively 
small,  the  majority  of  those  present  are  generally  of 
the  delicate  sex ;  and  that  besides,  as  Archdeacon 
Hare  admits,  "  the  habits  of  modern  life  render  us  all 
more  sensitive  to  cold  than  our  ancestors  were."  1 

1  Much  unnecessary  expense,  in  addition  to  the  desecration  and  even 
injury  accruing  to  the  sacred  fabric,  is  at  times  incurred  in  attempts  to 
heat  our  churches.  The  writer  recently  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
more  than  a  hundred  pounds  had  been  thus  expended  without  any  satis 
factory  result.  The  contractor,  besides  carrying  his  excavations  to  an 
alarming  extent,  had  proposed  to  pierce  one  of  the  windows  with  a 
chimney-shaft,  and,  on  the  clergyman  objecting,  introduced  into  his  bill 
the  following  item :  "  To  humouring  the  parson,  fifteen  pounds." 
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VESTRY. 


A  chamber  for  holding  vestments,  robing  in,  and 
registering    marriages,    baptisms,    and    burials,    &c., 


seems  necessary  to  every  church,  especially  when  the 
parsonage  is  situated  at  a  distance.     It  may  be  used 
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as  a  depository  for  the  parochial  library,  for  meetings 
of  district  visiters,  or  for  any  other  purpose  strictly 
ecclesiastical.  Indeed,  reverence  for  the  adjoining 
sanctuary  suggests  both  the  purposes  to  which  it 
should  be  confined,  and  also  the  suitable  character  of 
its  architecture  and  fittings. 

It  is,  however,  often  a  very  deplorable  little  place, 
either  serving  only  as  a  snuggery  for  the  clergyman, 
or  else  being  so  damp  and  dingy  as  to  be  available 
for  no  purpose  whatever.  The  vestry  at  St.  Peter's 
in  the  East,  at  Oxford,  is  a  model  of  what  such  an 
apartment  ought  to  be  ;  and  like  every  thing  else  con 
nected  with  that  sacred  fabric,  breathes  the  spirit  of 
decency  and  order.  No  one  can  enter  it  without  per 
ceiving  that  its  arrangements  are  dictated  by  a  mind 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  minutest  particular 
connected  with  the  pastoral  office.  It  is  the  spirit 
of  the  sanctuary  consecrating  even  minutiae  to  the 
glory  of  God.  And  he  were  a  poor  observer  of  hu 
man  nature,  who  did  not  recognise  the  principle  from 
which  all  this  proceeds,  and  the  efficiency  which  it 
bespeaks. 

The  position  of  the  vestry  marked  upon  the  ground- 
plan  is  indefensible.  It  ought  to  have  been  at  the 
north  side  of  the  chancel.  But  the  number  of  graves 
and  tomb-stones,  which  had,  in  former  years,  been 
permitted  to  accumulate  in  this  quarter,  created  dif 
ficulties  in  the  way  of  erecting  it  either  here  or  on 
the  opposite  side. 
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PECUNIARY  FUNDS. 

The  sources  from  which  assistance  in  aid  of  local 
efforts  may  be  obtained  by  persons  engaged  in  church 
restoration  are  — 

I.  The  Diocesan  or   Archidiaconal  Board,    which 
may  generally  be   expected  to  give  a  grant   to  the 
extent  of  one  pound  for  each  additional  free  sitting 
gained   by  the  enlargement,    or  of  ten    shillings  for 
each  sitting  so  gained  by  the  remodelling. 

II.  The  incorporated  society  for  the  enlargement, 
building,  and  repairing  of  churches  and  chapels ;  from 
which  aid  to  the  same,  or  a  greater  amount,  according 
to  a  like  ratio,  may  be  expected.     Forms  of  applica 
tion  for  assistance,  with  suggestions  and  instructions 
to  persons  engaged  in  enlarging  or  building  churches 
or  chapels,  and  which  suggestions  the  society  requires 
to  be  as  strictly  attended  to  as  possible,  may  be  ob 
tained    from  the    Secretary,    4.  St.  Martin's    Place, 
London.     This   society   also   requires  that   the  case 
should  have  previously  received  the  sanction  of  the 
district  board. 

In  making  application  to  these  societies,  it  is  ne 
cessary  - 

1.  To  state  the  amount  of  local  contributions  in 
money,  land,  or  materials,  which  has  been  given  or 
promised. 

2.  To  furnish  plans  and   estimates  of  the  pro 
posed  enlargement  or  alteration,  with  an  estimate 
from  some  experienced  architect  or  builder. 

It  would  be  advisable  for  the  applicant  also  to  be 
provided  with  a  statement  of  the  population,  rental, 
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and  number  of  acres  in  the  parish,  and  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  the  rural  dean,  who  will  be  the  proper 
person  to  lay  the  case  before  the  district  board. 


It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  in  general  the  ne- 
(vssary  funds  for  such  restoration  will  be  afforded 
from  local  sources  alone ;  and  that  all  classes  will 
unite  in  thus  evincing  their  attachment  to  the  Church 
of  their  forefathers.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  sum 
required  was  supplied  by  voluntary  contributions  (G)  : 
the  lay  impropriator  having  given  more  than  twice  the 
annual  amount  of  his  rectorial  tithe, — the  incumbent, 
a  year's  clear  income  from  his  benefice  ;  and  the 
parishioners  generally,  most  liberally  contributing 
their  free-will  offerings  to  the  holy  work.  To  meet 
expenses  for  which  the  clergyman  held  himself  re 
sponsible,  one  liberal  individual,  not  resident  in  the 
parish,  remitted  him  a  hundred  pounds.  A  similar 
sum  was  collected  by  a  few  friends  in  the  parish,  and 
a  still  larger  amount  raised  at  the  offertory.  The 
only  part  of  the  expenditure  demurred  to  by  a  few  in 
dividuals,  and  which  was  chiefly  for  necessary  repairs 
ordered  by  the  parish  officers,  was  met  by  additional 
voluntary  contributions.  The  entire  amount  ex 
pended  in  the  restoration  of  the  church  somewhat 
exceeded  two  thousand  pounds,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  donations  kindly  sent  by 
personal  friends,  having  been  collected  in  the  parish. 

That  this  effort  has  been  far  exceeded  by  others, 
some  of  them  involving  much  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
both  clergy  and  laity,  proves  that  a  spirit  long 
dormant  in  the  Church  is  reviving.  What  is  wanted 
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for  the  restoration  of  our  altars  is  courage  to  begin, — 
faith  in  God's  assured  promises,  —  and  the  persuasion 
that  what  is  expended  in  His  service  will  be  more  than 
repaid.  No  one  ever  was,  no  one  ever  will  be,  poorer 
for  what  he  thus  lends  to  God.  Nor  will  resources 
ever  fail  those  who  have  the  scriptural  wisdom  to 
conceive  and  to  attempt  great  things  for  God's  cause, 
in  reliance  on  His  truth.  And  every  fresh  attempt 
is  productive  of  others.  Faith  will  triumph  over 
difficulties,  which  the  selfish  and  the  faint-hearted 
deem  insuperable.  Let  us  only  believe :  — "  all  things 
are  possible  to  him  that  believeth."  1  The  secret  of 
success  is  suggested  by  Nehemiah :  "  The  God  of 
heaven,  He  will  prosper  us  ;  therefore  we  His  servants 
will  arise  and  build."  2 

'  Mark,  ix.  23.  *  Nehemiah,  ii.  20. 
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CHAPTER  IJ. 
PEWS. 


"  Few  things  have  been  more  hurtful  than  pews  to  the  character  and  spirit  of 
our  worship.  They  are  a  monument  and  type  of  the  torpor  and  selfishness 
which  have  for  ages  deadened  the  church." — ARCHDEACON  HARE. 


NOTHING,  probably,  has  more  tended  to  estrange 
persons  from  the  Church  of  their  forefathers,  than  the 
unrighteous  encroachments  which  have  been  allowed 

o 

on  the  common  rights  of  the  parishioners,  in  the  shape 
of  private  pews.  And  no  one  who  has  sought  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  his  flock,  and  endeavoured  to  draw 
them  all  to  public  worship,  but  has  found  these  en 
closed  seats  the  greatest  obstacle  in  his  way.  It  has 
seemed  at  times  almost  a  mockery  to  exhort  our 
parishioners  to  frequent  the  House  of  God,  when  the 
whole  space  within  its  walls  has  been  claimed  as  the 
exclusive  property  of  a  few  individuals.  The  answer 
has  been — and  we  could  not  gainsay  it — that  if  they 
were  to  enter  any  of  the  half-filled  pews,  they  would 
be  regarded  as  intruders. 

Happily  the  abuse  is  so  generally  felt,  that  some 
redress  must  be  provided:  and  after  the  masterly 
exposure  which  it  has  recently  provoked  from  able 
writers,  we  may  hope  that  ere  long  few  will  have  the 
hardihood  to  defend  such  selfish  appropriation.  But 
as  it  forms  one  of  the  most  formidable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  church  restoration,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few 
words  both  on  the  magnitude  of  the  evil,  and  on  the 
most  likely  methods  of  redressing  it. 
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These  will  be  best  furnished  in  the  words  of  a  dis 
tinguished  functionary  of  our  Church,  who  speaks  on 
such  points  with  official  authority. 

Alluding  to  the  change,  so  much  to  be  deplored, 
from  the  low  seats  of  earlier  days  to  the  anomalous 
deal  boxes,  which  now  deface  so  many  of  our  churches, 
Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce  observes1,  "  All  this  is  bad 
enough  as  a  mere  disfigurement  of  the  church  ;  but  in 
its  moral  aspect  it  is  far  worse.  For  this  change  in 
the  character  of  the  seats  has  been  the  consequence 
of  the  private  appropriation  of  what  once  were  acknow 
ledged  as  the  common  rights  of  the  parishioners.  It 
is  wealth,  or  parish  influence,  or  some  other  earthly 
power  which  has  enabled  pretension,  even  in  God's 
house,  to  seize  upon  benches  which  were  freely  occu 
pied  before  by  humble  worshippers,  and  to  appropri 
ate  their  Christian  birthright  to  the  maintenance  of 
its  own  barren  grandeur.  The  degree  to  which  this 
evil  has  risen  can  hardly  be  suspected  without  a 
detailed  examination  of  our  churches.  In  my  pro 
gress  through  this  archdeaconry  I  have  found  chan 
cels,  which  within  these  few  years  contained  benches 
free  to  all,  wholly  engulphed  in  two  vast  pews  allotted 
to  the  squire ;  in  other  cases,  I  have  found  all  the  best 
parts  of  the  nave  entirely  engrossed  by  private  pews 
of  similar  dimensions  and  allotments,  in  each  of  which 
sit  two  or  three  straggling  inmates,  nursing  their 
separate  dignity.  Whilst  in  others,  a  vast  pew,  raised 
up  to  the  height  of  a  low  gallery,  absolutely  shuts 
out  the  whole  chancel  from  the  church,  rendering 
even  the  rubrical  performance  of  the  service  thence 
forth  impossible." 

"  And  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  these  encroach- 

'  Charge  delivered  1842,  3d  ed. 
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inents  ?  Heartburnings  without  measure  and  without 
end  are  their  first  consequence  ;  hardly  any  one  is 
satisfied  with  his  division  of  the  spoil ;  whilst  of  the 
dispossessed  too  many  go  henceforth  to  the  meeting ; 
too  many  nowhere  at  all ;  or  if  of  a  better  spirit, 
they  still  remain,  being  old,  perhaps,  and  (as  the  out 
door  labourers  commonly  become,  at  least  in  some 
degree)  deaf  also,  they  are  thrust  into  the  most  dis 
tant,  dark,  and  draughty  corners  of  the  church. 

"  Surely  it  is  a  deep  disgrace  to  us  that  so  it  should 
be.  Even  in  worldly  matters,  in  civil  rights,  in 
these  mere  outer  things,  it  is  the  very  office  of  Chris 
tianity  to  be  the  poor  man's  advocate  and  guardian ; 
to  withstand  the  selfish  world  on  its  own  highway. 
It  has  ever  been  the  boast  of  Christ's  Church,  that  His 
poor  have  been  her  special  care ;  and  shall  we  now 
tamely  suffer  the  world,  in  its  foulest  feature  of  pre 
tension,  luxury,  and  self-appropriation,  to  enter  into 
the  sanctuary  of  our  God,  and  thrusting  out  His  poor, 
to  fix  upon  His  temple  as  its  home?  The  injury 
which  this  has  done  to  the  church-going  habits  of  the 
poor  is  beyond  calculation :  for  it  is  not  merely 
(though  that  is  a  great  matter)  that  they  have  been 
often  dispossessed  of  those  parts  of  the  common  build 
ing,  which  were  almost  essential  to  their  worship ;  but 
beyond  this,  that  the  sense  of  the  allowed  pretension 
of  earthly  riches  in  the  very  House  of  God  has  eaten 
into  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  and  given  a  sense  of  un 
reality  to  that  form  of  religion  with  which  it  has  thus 
in  their  minds  become  associated.  Thus  I  heard 
recently,  witli  pain,  the  common  village-criticism  in  a 
small  rural  church,  which  the  new  gallery  of  a  rich 
parishioner  almost  overshadowed,  4  Yes,  the  great 
man  must  be  lifted  up  above  his  neighbours 
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"  These  are  great  practical  evils,  especially  in  a 
state  of  society  like  ours  at  present.  The  tendency 
of  all  things  round  us  is  to  break  our  people  into 
separate  and  unsympathizing  classes,  and  thus  to  sow 
amongst  us  broadcast  the  deadly  seeds  of  intestine 
discord.  The  unity  of  the  Church's  worship,  in  which 
the  rich  and  poor  might  mix  together  freely,  would 
be  a  blessed  safeguard  from  this  danger.  Their  se 
paration  there,  is  one  of  its  greatest  aggravations  ; 
and  to  remove  this,  we  must  build  largely,  and  endow 
new  churches,  and  we  must  open  our  closed  pews, 
and  give  back  the  poor  their  rights.  This  cannot  be 
effected,  to  the  requisite  extent,  without  such  legal 
measures,  as  shall  modify  the  common-law  rights, 
within  which  pews  held  by  faculty  or  prescription  are 
now  entrenched  ;  and  urgent  is  the  need  of  some  such 
enactment  :  nothing  could  more  powerfully  assist  the 
efforts  now  being  made  to  increase  the  church  accom 
modation  of  our  land.  There  is  no  act  of  substantial 
justice  more  due  to  the  body  of  our  population :  but 
in  the  mean  time  it  is  the  duty  of  the  churchwardens 
first  to  permit  no  new  encroachments  whatever  ;  and 
secondly  to  endeavour  to  diminish  existing  evils,  by 
availing  themselves  of  all  opportunities  afforded  by 
the  whole  or  partial  re-pewing  of  their  churches,  for 
extinguishing  such  supposed  rights  wherever  it  is 
possible,  and  changing  the  modern,  high-sided,  square 
seats  into  others  of  an  earlier  and  better  type.  The 
right  performance  of  this  duty  will  be  best  secured  by 
their  being  careful  in  all  cases,  as  a  preliminary  step, 
to  lay  plans  of  all  proposed  changes  before  the  proper 
ecclesiastical  authorities."  (H) 

In  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Ecclesias 
tical  Courts,  presented  in  1832,  the  following  arrange 
ments  are  strongly  recommended:  — 
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"  That  in  future  no  faculties  shall  be  granted,  per 
manently  annexing  to  any  messuage  a  pew  in  the 
church  or  chancel. 

"  That  a  Commission  shall  issue  in  each  diocese, 
directed  to  the  archdeacon  or  archdeacons,  or  one  or 
more  of  the  rural  deans,  requiring  them,  in  conjunc 
tion  with  two  other  individuals,  to  make  a  full  in 
vestigation  as  to  the  pews  and  seats  claimed  to  be 
held  in  each  parish  church  or  chapel  by  faculty  or 
prescription ;  that  where  such  claims  shall  be  esta 
blished  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners,  a 
record  of  the  same,  to  be  kept  in  the  registry  of  the 
diocese,  should  be  made,  (i)  We  think  it  exceedingly 
desirable  that  all  claims  where  no  faculty  or  legal  pre 
scription  exists  should  be  finally  extinguished.  .  .  .When 
once  the  claims  at  present  existing  are  disposed  of, 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  beneficial  apportionment  of  church -room 
may  be  removed.  ...  It  is  not  fitting  that  the  con 
venience  of  the  parishioners  in  general  should  be 
sacrificed  to  the  exclusive  accommodation  of  any  in 
dividuals,  and  therefore  we  submit,  that  in  all  cases, 
where  it  may  be  expedient  to  repair,  enlarge,  or  re 
build  the  church,  it  shall  be  competent  for  the  bishop 
or  archdeacon  to  direct  pews,  though  held  by  faculty 
or  prescription,  to  be  removed;  and  on  the  church 
being  restored,  the  owners  of  such  pews  shall  be  en 
titled  to  other  pews  in  lieu  thereof,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  of  the  same  size,  and  with  the  same  convenience  of 
situation."  1 

In  reference  to  the  preceding  recommendation  it  is 

General   Report   of  Commissioners,   pp.   132 — 134.,    as    quoted   by 
\Y  ill >erlorce. 
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observed  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  whose  noble  protest 
against  the  abuses  of  the  pew  system  entitles  him  to 
the  gratitude  of  every  true  son  of  the  church,  "  As 
the  list  of  these  commissioners  contains  the  names  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Lincoln,  St.  Asaph,  and  Bangor,  Lords  Ten- 
terden  and  Wynford,  Sir  Nicholas  Tindal,  Sir  John 
Nicholl,  Sir  Christopher  Robinson,  Sir  Herbert  Jenner, 
and  Sir  Stephen  Lushington,  it  may  be  thought  sur 
prising  that,  in  the  teeth  of  this  recommendation,  new 
faculties  should  since  then  have  been  granted.  Yet 
such,  alas !  is  the  case.  The  report  of  the  commissioners 
did  not  excite  much  attention  at  the  time.  Other 
ecclesiastical  questions  of  more  pressing  interest  started 
up,  and  drew  men's  minds  away.  And  so  tainted  is 
the  English  people  with  the  spirit  of  barter,  so  accus 
tomed  are  we  to  require  a  quid  pro  quo  on  every  occa 
sion,  that  even  in  the  churches  which  have  been  built 
or  enlarged  of  late  years,  the  parishioners  who  have 
contributed  liberally  have  mostly  thought  it  a  matter 
of  course,  that  they  should  receive  a  compensation  for 
their  contribution,  in  the  shape  of  a  faculty  pew.  So 
hard  a  lesson  is  it  to  learn  that  we  are  to  give,  hoping 
for  nothing  again. "  1 

The  Law  about  Pews,  and  the  Power  of  Churchwardens 
respecting  them.  —  "  The  whole  interior  arrangement  of 
the  church  is  vested  by  law  in  the  bishop,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  parishioners  at  large.  '  As,'  says  Lord  Coke,  '  it 
is  a  place  dedicated  and  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God,  and  is  common  to  all  the  inhabitants,  it  therefore 
belongs  to  the  bishop  to  order  it  in  such  manner  as 
the  services  of  God  may  best  be  celebrated,  and  that 

i  Charge  delivered  1841,  "  Privileges  imply  Duties."   Note  M.  p.  108 
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there  be  no  contention  in  the  church.'  There  are, 
that  is,  no  original  private  rights  within  the  body  of 
the  church:  it  is  God's  house — the  home  and  the 
sanctuary  of  His  poor,  where  rich  and  poor  meet  to 
gether,  not  as  rich  and  poor,  but  as  one  in  the  blessed 
equality  of  true  brotherhood  in  Christ.  Of  these  com 
mon  rights  the  bishop  is  the  trustee ;  and  he  therefore 
must  consent  to  every  erection  within  the  church, 
because  such  an  erection  may  interfere  with  those 
rights.  Thus,  when  it  was  found  convenient  to  erect 
fixed  seats  in  our  churches,  permission  to  erect  them 
could  be  obtained  only  from  the  bishop,  and  he  had 
the  distribution  of  them. 

"  This  distribution  he  exercises  in  two  ways :  first  by 
what  is  called  a  Faculty ;  and,  secondly,  through  the 
churchwardens.  By  a  faculty,  the  bishop  permits  a 
particular  seat  to  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  occu 
piers  of  a  certain  house  or  messuage  in  the  parish,  in 
respect  of  such  messuage;  and  having  given  this  faculty, 
he  has  so  far  created  a  right  to  that  seat,  and  taken  it 
thenceforward  out  of  his  own  power.  He  therefore 
cannot,  and  still  less  the  churchwardens,  disturb  the 
occupiers  of  that  house  in  that  possession.  This, 
then,  is  what  gives  a  right  to  a  particular  seat  —  its 
having  been  granted  to  the  occupier  of  a  particular 
house  by  the  bishop.  And  there  are  two  ways  in 
which  this  right  may  be  established  in  the  courts  of 
law.  First,  by  producing  a  legal  faculty  from  the  bishop ; 
and  secondly,  by  proving  that,  though  the  faculty  is 
lost,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  was  once 
given.  The  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  showing  that  the 
occupiers  of  a  certain  house  have  long  sat  in  a  certain 
seat,  and  have  been  used  to  repair  it.  But  this  must 
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be  proved  for  so  long  a  time,  as  to  render  it  probable 
that  the  bishop  did  once  issue  such  a  faculty,  or  the 
sitting  in  the  pew  and  the  repairing  it  will  both  to 
gether  give  no  legal  title  to  its  possession.  If,  however, 
the  faculty  is  produced,  and  is  itself  a  legal  one,  or  if 
by  prescription  it  can  be  shown  to  be  probable  that 
there  was  once  such  a  faculty,  then  that  seat  is  so  far 
taken  out  of  the  bishop's  power.  But  the  rest  of  the 
church  remains  at  his  disposal  as  it  was  before,  and 
by  the  churchwardens  he  administers. 

"  This,  therefore,  shows  what  their  power  is.  In 
every  existing  pew  within  the  body  of  the  church, 
which  is  not  held  by  a  faculty,  or  by  prescription, 
they  can,  as  the  bishop's  officers,  and  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  him,  seat  any  parishioner.  This  power  they 
are  bound  to  exercise  so  as  to  accommodate  the  greatest 
number,  regarding,  as  far  as  possible,  the  convenience 
of  all,  and  not  wantonly  disturbing  any  who  have  been 
seated  by  their  predecessors.  But  they  have  no  power 
to  build  any  new  pew,  or  to  enlarge  one  already  ex 
isting,  or  to  turn  a  free  sitting  into  a  pew,  or  to  give 
permission  to  another  party  to  erect  one  for  himself, 
or  in  any  other  way  to  encroach  upon  the  common 
rights  of  every  parishioner  to  a  place  in  the  House  of 
God.  Neither  they,  nor  the  whole  parish  in  vestry 
with  them,  possess  this  right ;  and  if  they  attempt  to 
exercise  it,  they  make  themselves  responsible  for  an 
illegal  act,  with  all  the  consequences  of  its  illegality. 
Before  any  alteration  whatever  is  made  in  a  parish 
church,  the  concurrence  of  the  ordinary  must  be  ob 
tained  :  if  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  amongst 
the  parishioners,  a  faculty  for  the  proposed  alteration 
must  issue  from  the  bishop's  court ;  but  if  there  be 
none,  the  mere  sanction  of  the  bishop  (which  may  be 
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obtained  directly  from  himself  or  through  the  arch 
deacon)  will  suffice."  l 

How  to  assign  Seats  after  their  renewal.  —  From 
the  preceding  extract  it  will  be  clear  that  the 
churchwardens  are  the  proper  persons  to  re-allot  the 
seats  in  a  church,  in  which  they  have  been  renewal 
and  remodelled.  The  disputes  and  bad  tempers  ge 
nerated  by  the  pew  system,  however,  render  this  so 
delicate  and  unpleasant  an  office,  —  as  all  who  have 
had  experience  in  church  restorations  well  know,— 
that  the  parochial  authorities  are  often  glad  to  shift  it 
from  themselves  to  others.  Sometimes  a  commission, 
consisting  of  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  clergy,  is  ap 
pointed  to  re-assign  the  sittings  and  adjudicate  in  case 
of  differences  :  sometimes  the  archdeacon  himself 
kindly  undertakes  the  office. 

It  seems,  however,  far  better,  at  the  risk  of  a  little 
present  ill-will,  to  carry  out  the  intention  of  the 
Church,  and  to  require  the  churchwardens  to  perform 
the  duty  delegated  to  them  by  the  bishop.  With 
themselves  they  would  naturally  wish  to  associate  the 
resident  minister  (K)  ;  and  after  they  have,  with  his 
sanction  and  assistance,  done  their  best  to  allot  the  sit 
tings  impartially,  and  with  a  view  to  general  accommo 
dation,  it  may  be  hoped  that  their  arrangement  will  be 
acquiesced  in.  It  would  seem  further  advisable  to 
appoint  a  day  and  hour,  when  the  rural  dean  might 
attend,  and  when  any  of  the  parishioners,  who  were 
still  dissatisfied,  might  have  an  opportunity  of  appeal 
ing  to  him.  A  further  appeal  would  lie  to  the  arch 
deacon,  and  in  extreme  cases  to  the  ordinary.  The 
sanction  of  the  diocesan  should  be  sought  for  as  a 
final  measure  in  every  case. 

i  Charge  delivered  by  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforcc,  184:2. 
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The  Sale  and  Letting  of  Pews  in  Parish  Churches 
illegal.  —  In  many  of  our  parish  churches  a  practice 
has  prevailed  of  selling  and  buying  pews.  It  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  known  that  the  practice  is  totally 
contrary  to  law,  and  that  the  seller  can  give  no  title. 

"  There  is  no  such  thing  in  law,"  says  Anclerdon, 
"  as  selling  pews."  "  There  is  one  clause  in  this  fa 
culty,"  says  Sir  William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  Stevens 
v.  Woodhouse,  "  which  is  plainly  illegal  —  a  permission 
to  parties  to  sell  seats ;  this  is  a  practice  which  may 
have  prevailed  frequently,  but  it  has  been  constantly 
discountenanced  by  this  court.  Pews  may  be  sold  in 
chapels  which  are  private  property,  but  in  old  parish 
churches,  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the  law  of  the 
land." 

Dr.  Phillimore  says,  "  It  appears  that  the  pews  in 
this  church  have  been  bought  and  sold,  and  bequeathed 
by  will ;  and  that  the  grantee  has  considered  that  he 
might  deal  with  them  as  with  an  estate  held  in  fee 
simple.  These  notions  are  perfectly  erroneous.  The 
sale  of  pews  in  a  parish  church  is  invalid  and  illegal. 
As  it  is  unlawful  for  private  persons  to  sell,  so  it  is 
unlawful  for  them  to  let  pews.  The  disposal  of  the 
pews  rests  with  the  churchwardens,  who  are  the  offi 
cers  of  the  bishop." 

"  The  distribution  of  the  seats,"  says  Sir  John  Ni- 
choll,  "  rests  with  the  ordinary  (the  bishop) :  the 
churchwardens  are  his  officers  ;  and  they  are  to  place 
the  parishioners  according  to  their  rank  and  station." 
u  It  is  evidently  an  illegal  custom,"  says  Sir  William 
Scott,  "  that  pews  appurtenant  to  houses  should  be  let 
by  the  owners  to  persons  who  are  not  inhabitants.  If 
a  pew  is  rightly  apportioned,  the  occupancy  of  it  must 
pass  with  the  house."  "  From  all  this,"  Anderdon 
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says,  "  it  is  clear  that  the  owner  of  a  pew  cannot  let 
it  out  for  rent ;  for  seats  do  not  belong  to  persons  not 
inhabitants  ;  and  if  a  parishioner  entitled  to  a  pew 
does  not  use  it,  it  returns  to  the  disposal  of  the 
churchwardens.  It  is  also  an  error  to  suppose  that 
pews  are  appurtenant  to  land ;  they  are  only  appurte 
nant  to  houses.  If  the  house  falls,  the  appurtenance 
ceases.  If  the  occupier  does  not  go  to  church,  the  church- 
irardens  may  place  another  parishioner  in  the  pew"  (L) 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE   CHURCHYARD. 


Hark  !  how  the  sacred  calm,  that  breathes  around, 
Bids  every  fierce  tumultuous  passion  cease  ; 

In  still  small  accents  whisp'ring  from  the  ground 

A  grateful  earnest  of  eternal  peace."  GRAY. 


RESPECT  for  the  dead  is  so  innate,  that  it  might  seem 
unnecessary  to  urge  attention  to  the  place  of  their 
interment,  Every  right  feeling  dictates  reverence 
for  such  a  spot.  It  is  consecrated  by  whatever  is 

dear  to  affection  or  sacred  in  religion, by  our  griefs 

and  our  consolations  as  mourners,— by  the  memory  of 
those  we  have  lost,  and  the  hope  of  re-union;  —  above 
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all  by  thoughts  of  Him,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Life.  Mere  natural  feeling  would  sanctify  the 
spot  where  friends  and  relations  sleep  in  dust:  and 
doubly  so  the  religion  which  has  brought  life  and 
immortality  to  light, — and  which  fortifies  us  to  resign 
the  form,  dear  even  in  decay,  by  the  hope  that  it  will 


rise  again. 


We  might  therefore  expect,  as  a  thing  of  course, 
that  our  burying-places  should  exhibit  every  where 
the  appearance  of  pious  care ;  and  although  the  costly 
tablet  and  the  stately  mausoleum  are  within  the  reacli 
of  comparatively  few,  that  the  general  air  and  aspect 
of  our  churchyards  would  imply  that  they  are  sacred 
to  the  departed,  and  are  felt  to  be  holy  ground, 
Nay,  were  it  only  for  the  impressions  which  a  cemetery 
may  produce  upon  the  living,  we  should  suppose  that 
decency,  and  solemnity,  and  reverential  awe  would 
reign  there;  and  that  it  would  be  a  scene  which  sur 
vivors  might  visit  with  melancholy  pleasure,  where 
they  might  profitably  muse  on  their  own  mortality, 
and  from  which  they  might  return  wiser  and  sadder 
men. 

"  "Tis  well  true  hearts  should  for  a  time  retire 
To  holy  ground,  in  quiet  to  aspire, 
Towards  promis'd  regions  of  serener  grace. 
Then,  to  the  world  return,  nor  fear  to  cast 
Thy  bread  upon  the  waters." 

Christian  Year. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  reverse  of  all  this  too 
frequently  presents  itself;  and  that  the  appearance  of 
most  burying-places  is  sadly  indicative  of  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  living.  The  mean  and  defective  fence, 
the  rank  herbage,  the  graves  untrimmed,  tombs  of  all 
unsightly  shapes,  inscriptions  faulty  both  in  taste  and 
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doctrine — if  not  absolutely  ludicrous, — revolt  the  feel 
ing  mind,  and  painfully  contrast  with  what  piety  would 
claim  for  such  an  inclosure.  In  some  places  the 
churchyard  is  the  village  play-ground,  to  which  the 
children  resort  for  their  pastime;  and  where,  while 
leaping  over  graves,  and  clambering  among  the  tombs, 
they  lose  all  that  is  tender  arid,  reverential  in  the 
feelings  of  childhood.  In  some  cases  even  cattle  are 
turned  loose  to  graze  in  the  sacred  precincts  ;  and  if 
the  porch  be  fenced  from  intrusion,  still  the  graves 
are  abandoned  to  the  trampling  of  hoofs.  And  yet, 
surely,  the  moral  effect  of  such  profanation  must  be 
obvious ;  nor  can  there  be  any  surer  means  of  weaken 
ing  the  sanctions  of  religion  itself,  than  by  a  habitual 
desecration  of  what  every  reverential  feeling  would 
lead  us  to  respect. 

It  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with  this,  what  may  be 
generally  witnessed  abroad, — and  with  gratitude  be  it 
recorded, — in  some  parishes  in  our  own  land,  where 
the  village  cemetery  is  a  pattern  of  neatness,  and 
where  the  close-shorn  turf,  and  the  venerable  yew- 
tree,  or  the  appearance  of  less  patriarchal  evergreens, 
evince  the  hand  of  care,  and  a  sense  of  sacredness. 


"  A  spot  of  holy  ground, 
Where  from  distress  a  refuge  may  be  found, 
And  solitude  prepare  the  soul  for  heaven." 

WORDSWORTH. 

And  as  there  may  be  those,  especially  among  the 
clergy,  who  will  not  consider  the  subject  unworthy 
of  their  notice,  the  following  details  are  given :  — 

Fence.  —  And  first  with  regard  to  the  exterior 
fence.  A  few  years  ago,  the  churchyard  of  the 
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parish,  in  which  these  pages  are  written,  was  inclosed 
partly  by  a  mud  wall,  appropriately  called  in  War 
wickshire  a  "  dirt  wall,"  and  by  a  scrubby  hedge,  on 
which  a  neighbouring  laundress  would  dry  her  clothes. 
The  hedge  has  given  way  to  an  invisible  wire  fence, 
which  parts  the  churchyard  on  the  south  from  the 
vicarage  garden,  and  on  the  east  from  an  extensive 
pasture  field;  and  the  mud  wall,  which  was  over 
turned  by  an  auspicious  thunder-shower,  has  been 
succeeded  by  a  substantial  wall,  five  feet  high,  re 
lieved  by  piers  at  intervals  of  eleven  feet.  The  effect 
of  this  wall  is  extremely  good.  To  carry  it  straight 
in  one  direction  it  was  necessary  to  inclose  a  strip  of 
unconsecrated  ground,  which  has  therefore  been 
thickly  planted  with  evergreens. 

Walks. — The  walks  next  required  attention.  These 
had  been  repeatedly  gravelled,  and  were  a  source  of  an 
nual  expense  to  the  parish,  but,  in  consequence  of  not 
being  properly  drained,  were  always  damp  and  sloppy 
in  Avet  weather.  To  remedy  this,  the  gravel  was  first 
removed,  and  passed  through  a  coarse  sieve,  so  as  to 
separate  it  from  superfluous  sand.  The  soil  under 
neath  was  then  excavated  to  the  depth  of  ten  inches, 
and  the  bottom  filled  with  broken  bricks  and  stones, 
forming  a  substratum,  into  which  the  top  moisture 
might  escape.  The  walks  were  then  laid  with  a  slight 
inclination ;  and,  where  it  was  necessary,  the  verges 
were  sloped,  so  as  to  join  the  walk  naturally  with 
the  turf  on  either  side.  The  gravel  was  then  re 
placed,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  new  material  on 
the  top,  and  rendered  solid  by  repeated  rollings,  so 
that  the  walks,  which  are  all  six  feet  wide,  are  now  as 
compact  and  smooth  as  could  be  wished. 

A  further  step  was  to  reduce  into  form  the  surface 
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of  the  ground,  which  Avas  very  uneven,  and  over 
grown  with  nettles.  This  was  effected  by  fixing  a 
slight  stake  by  each  grave,  which  was  not  already 
distinguished  by  a  stone,  —  so  as  to  denote  its  position  ; 
and  afterwards  levelling  the  ground,  for  which  pur 
pose  the  soil  conveyed  from  the  interior  of  the  church 
and  from  the  walks  was  used.  A  slight  mound  was 
then  raised  over  each  grave,  and  the  turf  restored.  A 
verge  of  two  feet  was  also  left  between  the  walk  and 
the  ends  of  the  graves,  and  a  similar  grass  path,  where 
practicable,  between  each  range  of  graves.  Were 
such  an  arrangement  generally  adopted,  especially  in 
ground  newly  consecrated, — instead  of  the  sexton  being 
allowed  to  mark  out  the  graves  according  to  his  own 
fancy, — not  only  would  the  space  in  our  churchyards 
be  better  economised,  and  more  easily  kept  in  order, 
but  an  appearance  of  neatness  and  regularity  pre 
served,  which  is  peculiarly  desirable  in  places  of 
sepulture. 

Planting. — The  practice  common  on  the  Continent,  of 
cultivating  flowers  on  the  graves,  is,  perhaps,  unsuited 
to  the  feelings  of  our  countrymen ;  but  the  introduc 
tion  of  a  few  low  shrubs,  especially  evergreens,  adds 
interest  and  beauty  to  a  burying-ground,  and  speaks 
the  attention  of  survivors.  The  most  appropriate 
sorts  are  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  cypress,  the  red 
and  white  cedar,  the  yew,  common  and  Irish,  the 
holly,  the  laurustinus,  the  juniper,  the  Fulham  and 
Luccombe  oaks,  the  broom,  the  oriental  arbor  vitas. 
To  these  may  be  added,  should  the  churchyard 
adjoin  a  garden  or/  pleasure-ground,  a  few  flowering 
deciduous  plants,  such  as  the  varieties  of  ribes,  the  per 
fumed  cherry,  the  different  kinds  of  crategus,  the 
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rose  acacia,  the  laburnum,  and  a  mixture  of  standard 
perpetual  roses. 

"  Where  holy  ground  begins,  unhallow'd  ends, 
Is  mark'd  by  no  distinguishable  line  ; 
The  turf  unites,  the  pathways  intertwine ; 
And  wheresoe'er  the  stealing  footstep  tends, 
Garden,  and  that  domain  where  kindred,  friends, 
And  neighbours  rest  together,  here  confound 
Their  several  features,  mingled  like  the  sound 
Of  many  waters,  or  as  even  blends 
With  shady  night.     Soft  airs  from  shrub  and  flower, 
Waft  fragrant  greetings  to  each  silent  grave  ; 
And  where  those  lofty  poplars  gently  wave 
Their  tops,  between  them  comes  and  goes  a  sky 
Bright  as  the  glimpses  of  eternity, 
To  saints  accorded  in  their  natal  hour." 

WORDSWORTH. 

In  the  churchyard  in  question  the  evergreens  are 
planted  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  walk, 
and  of  fifteen  from  one  another,  with  a  standard 
deciduous  plant  between  them.  It  is  intended  to  keep 
the  shrubs  within  proper  bounds  by  pruning.  A 
simple  wire  fence  constructed  by  the  village  black 
smith,  and  fixed  eight  feet  from  the  walk,  preserves 
the  shrubs  from  the  sheep  which  are  occasionally 
introduced  to  eat  down  the  herbage.  The  turf  on 
either  side  of  the  walks  is  regularly  mown. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  improvements 
here  suggested  involve  considerable  expense,  and  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  many  of  our  country  clergy.  And 
yet  the  zeal  of  the  clergyman  in  such  a  matter  would 
in  most  instances  be  seconded  by  his  more  wealthy 
neighbours ;  and,  indeed,  probably  few  of  his  pa 
rishioners  would  be  unwilling  to  contribute  to  what 
might  be  regarded  as  an  attention  to  their  own  feel 
ings.  And  in  extreme  cases  a  clergyman  might  think 
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it  better  to  neglect  the  parsonage -garden,    than  to 
suffer  the  adjoining  cemetery  to  lie  waste. 

Tombstones.1 — A  word  must  be  added  on  the  sub 
ject  of  tombstones,  which  are  at  present  amongst  the 


greatest  disfigurements  of  our  churchyards,  but  which, 
under  proper  direction,  might  be  rendered  both  in 


teresting  and  instructive.  Were  the  simple  headstone 
substituted  for  masses  of  clumsy  masonry, — or  where 
the  piety  of  relations  wishes  to  erect  a  more  costly 
memorial, — were  they  to  consult  some  one  of  architec 
tural  taste,  instead  of  entrusting  the  design  to  the 
nearest  stone-mason,  how  much  would  the  appearance 

'  It  may  be  right  to  state  that  these  lines  were  written  in  1842,  and 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Facet's  excellent  tract  on  Tombstones. 
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of  our  cemeteries  be  improved.  A  volume  of  chaste 
monumental  designs,  which  might  serve  as  a  directory 
to  the  parish  clergyman  in  such  cases,  is  a  great 
desideratum ;  and  any  architect  of  taste,  who  should 
consecrate  his  talents  by  such  a  work,  would  be  ren 
dering  an  important  service  to  the  Church.  Persons 
require  to  be  taught  that  the  merit  of  such  structures 
consists  not  in  the  costliness  and  bulk  of  materials,  but 
in  chasteness  of  design  ;  and  that  simplicity  and  pro 
portion  are  the  elements  of  beauty. 

Inscriptions.  —  In  the  mean  while  the  subject  of  in 
scriptions  is  one  which  comes  more  directly  under  the 
control  of  the  clergyman,  and  where  the  remedy  may 
be  more  easily  applied.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  were 
it  understood  by  his  parishioners  that  he  wished  to  be 
consulted,  his  judgment  would  inmost  instances  be  pre 
ferred  to  that  of  the  village  sculptor.  (M)  And  in  all 
cases  he  might  require  that  the  inscription  should  have 
his  approval,  before  it  was  introduced  into  the  church 
yard.  In  this  way  all  that  is  ludicrous  and  offensive 
would  be  avoided,  and  the  casual  visitor  might  extract 
lessons  of  instruction  from  the  grave-stones,  instead  of 
having  his  merriment  excited  and  his  taste  revolted. 

Such  cares  may  appear  to  some  beneath  the  atten 
tion  of  the  pastor.  But  nothing  is  unworthy  of  his 
notice,  which  may  contribute  to  improve  the  moral  tone 
of  his  charge,  or  by  conveying  an  impression  of  regard 
to  their  feelings  may  tend  to  attach  them  to  his  mi 
nistry.  On  such  points  as  have  been  alluded  to,  his 
previous  education  qualifies  him  to  advise  them;  and 
in  what  can  the  superior  taste  which  results  from  edu 
cation  be  more  appropriately  exercised?  As  it  is,  the 

F 
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state  of  our  churchyards  reflects  discredit  upon  all 
classes,  but  especially  upon  the  clergy,  under  whose 
observation  they  so  immediately  come,  and  whose  in- 
fluence  might  be  so  easily  exerted  to  produce  a  better 
state  of  things. 
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ON  THE  IMPORTANCE  AND  BENEFIT  OF  PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOLS. 

THE  providing  proper  schools  for  the  infant  poor  is 
one  of  a  parochial  minister's  most  important  duties, 
and  ought  to  be  among  the  earliest  objects  of  his  atten 
tion.  Without  effective  schools  his  labours  can  never 
be  extensively  or  permanently  successful  ;  and  he  will 
lose  the  seed-time  for  future  harvests.  But  when  his 
care  is  addressed  to  this  important  field  of  culture, 
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should  his  labours  among  the  grown-up  population  be 
comparatively  unproductive,  he  will  be  laying  a  solid 
basis  for  future  hope.  In  a  few  years,  with  God's 
blessing,  he  will  be  surrounded  by  those  whose  minds 
he  has  himself  helped  to  mould  in  early  youth  ;  and 
who  will  be  both  prepared  and  disposed  to  welcome  his 
pastoral  instructions.  Or  if  he  removes  from  his 
charge,  before  this  result  is  attained,  he  will  feel  that 
he  has  cultivated  the  soil,  and  scattered  the  seed,  and 
that  others  will  enter  into  his  labours.  And  in  either 
case,  his  efforts  for  the  rising  generation  will  be  among 
his  most  satisfactory  and  pleasing  recollections. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  a  good  school  are,  how 
ever,  far  from  confined  to  the  objects  of  its  direct  in 
struction.  The  moral  and  religious  lessons  it  imparts 
are  often  carried  by  the  children  to  their  own  homes, 
and  to  the  families  in  which  they  may  be  afterwards 
domiciled  ;  and  its  beneficial  influence  may  be,  in  this 
way,  diffused  far  and  wide.  Many  are  the  instances 
in  which  persons  of  more  advanced  years  have  been 
won  by  the  pious  principles  and  conduct  of  the  young ; 
in  which  the  Sunday  lessons  and  engagements  of  a 
child  have  recalled  neglected  duties  to  the  mind,  of  a 
parent ;  and  where  religion  has  been  recommended  by 
the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteousness  transplanted  from 
the  school  to  the  domestic  hearth.  And  with  the 
Christian  pastor  it  must  be  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  schools,  that  they  supply  a  channel  by 
means  of  which  his  lessons  may  be  twice  blessed ;  and 
enable  him  to  reach,  through  their  children,  those  who 
have  withdrawn  themselves  from  his  direct  influence, 
and  to  whom  he  might  have  no  other  means  of  access. 

"It  may  be  asked,"  observes  one1,   to  whom  the 

1  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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cause  of  national  education  is  deeply  indebted,  "  what 
is  the  expected  issue  of  all  this  educational  movement  ? 
am  ready  to  answer,  that  the  happiest  results  may 
be  looked  for  to  all  parties.  In  proportion  as  schools 
are  multiplied  and  are  improved,  children  will  not  only 
have  opportunities  of  religious  instruction,  but  will  of 
themselves  desire  to  embrace  them.  Conscious  of  self- 
improvement,  they  will,  as  the  experience  of  some 
well-ordered  schools  can  testify,  take  pleasure  in  school- 
attendance,  instead  of  importuning  their  parents  to 
let  them  stay  away.  Parents,  in  like  manner,  seeing 
the  religious  and  intellectual  progress  of  their  children, 
finding  them  become  cleanly,  teachable,  orderly,  and 
obedient,  and  observing  some  of  them,  in  consequence 
of  natural  ability  duly  cultivated,  to  rise  into  compa 
rative  eminence  in  society,  will  take  a  warmer  inte 
rest  in  their  instruction,  pay  for  it  more  cheerfully 
and  liberally,  and  be  thankful  to  the  benefactors  who 
assist  in  providing  it.  The  owners  of  property  will 
more  and  more  be  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that 
the  best  security  for  property,  as  well  as  life,  is  the 
early  establishment  of  religion  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  ;  that  the  best  corrective  of  chartism  is  Christ 
ianity,  and  the  best  preventive  of  socialism  Church- 
of-England  principles.  The  clergy  will  take,  if  pos 
sible,  an  increased  interest  in  the  Christian  training  of 
the  young  ;  and  will  consider  it  as  much  their  pasto 
ral  duty  to  exhort  and  instruct  in  the  parish  school 
room,  as  in  the  parish  church,  or  in  the  chamber  of 
sickness.  The  influence  of  the  Christian  minister  will 
be  strengthened ;  the  rising  generation  will  regard 
him  with  filial  reverence,  and  listen  in  after-life  with 
due  attention  to  his  well-known  voice,  —  that  voice, 
associated  with  the  dearest  recollections  of  their  child- 

F    3 
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hood,  now  raised  to  warn  them  against  falling  from 
the  safe  and  firm  path  (in  which  he  himself  had  been 
their  early  guide)  into  the  abyss  of  anarchical  and 
infidel  corruptions."  1 

1  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  the  reported  charge  of  Mr. 
Pakington  to  the  grand  jury  at  the  Worcester  sessions,  and  merits  the 
grave  attention  of  every  well-wisher  to  society  :  —  "I  beg  now  to  direct 
your  notice  to  the  state  of  education  during  the  past  few  years,  as  shown 
by  the  calendars  in  my  possession.  The  total  number  of  prisoners  com 
mitted,  from  the  year  1835  to  1841,  both  inclusive,  amounts  to  1954. 
By  the  arrangements  made  in  printing  the  calendars,  whereby  the  various 
stages  of  education  are  marked  by  initials,  I  have  calculated  and  found, 
that,  out  of  this  number  of  1954,  no  less  than  771  prisoners  could  neither 
read  nor  write.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole.  And  taking  the 
last  six  years,  the  number  of  prisoners  who  could  read  and  write  well 
were  but  23  !  to  counterbalance  the  771  who  were  in  a  state  of  com 
plete  and  deplorable  ignorance.  So  long  as  this  mass  of  ignorance  sur 
rounds  us,  it  must  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  you  are  called  upon 
to  pay  these  rates  for  the  maintenance  of  a  police  force.  With  such  a 
rapidly  increasing  population,  you  will  find,  that  if  you  do  not  educate 
them  properly,  and  train  them  up  to  habits  of  industry  and  sobriety,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  use  coercive  measures  to  restrain  their  actions. 
Education  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  this  country.  In  the  present 
state  of  our  social  system,  looking  at  the  enormous  increase  of  our 
population,  the  amount  and  unequal  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  labour-market  is  overstocked,  I  must  say,  that  if  the 
lower  classes  should  yield  to  crime,  it  should  still  more  impress  upon  our 
minds  the  necessity  of  a  remedy,  such  as  that  which  would  be  found  in 
an  improved  plan  of  extended  education.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  a 
state  to  stimulate  its  population  to  sober  and  industrious  habits  by  means 
of  a  soundly  religious  education.  I  know  that  you  cannot  control  the 
unfortunate  tendencies  of  human  nature  ;  but  if  you  allow  the  youth  of 
this  country  to  grow  up  ignorant  of  religion  and  of  their  duties  as  men 
and  as  Christians,  you  must  not  be  surprised  that  the  money  which  ought 
to  have  been  spent  in  education  should  now  be  directed  towards  the 
detection  and  punishment  of  crime.  I  mention  these  circumstances  more 
particularly  on  the  present  occasion  because  I  am  convinced  that  the 
duty  should  be  impressed  not  only  upon  the  government,  but  upon  all 
persons  who  in  their  respective  spheres  are  capable  of  lending  their 
assistance  in  reducing  the  frightful  mass  of  crime  which  is  now  apparent 
in  the  country." 
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Experience  makes  men  practical/ 


CHAPTER   I. 

STRUCTURE. 

SIZE  of  Building.  —  A  first  step,  and  one  of  primary 
importance,  is  to  secure  substantial  and  commodious 
jhool-rooms.  Their  size  will  naturally  be  determined 
by  the  number  of  children  who  may  be  expected  to 
ittend ;  and  this  will  vary  with  the  local  circumstances 
of  the  parish,  —  such  as  the  interest  excited  on  the  sub 
ject  of  education  in  the  minds  of  the  poor,  the  proxi 
mity  of  the  building  to  their  dwellings,  the  existence 
of  rival  establishments,  the  age  at  which  children  usually 
find  a  market  for  their  labour.  The  children  in  any 
place,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  fourteen,  may  be 
estimated  at  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population.  But  from 
this  are  to  be  deducted  infants  under  seven,  for  whom 
instruction  must  be  otherwise  provided, — and  the  many 
who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  not  likely  to  avail  them 
selves  of  the  preferred  advantages.  Accommodation 
for  one  ninth  of  the  entire  population,  in  most  cases, 
will  be  ample  ; — and  this  can  easily  be  calculated  ac 
cording  to  the  authorised  rate  of  measurement,  which 
allots  an  area  of  six  square  feet  for  each  child.1 


'  Instructions  of  National  Society. 
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Site The  next  consideration  is  the  site,  "  respect 
ing  which  the  main  desiderata  are,  that  it  should  be 
dry,  airy,  accessible,  convenient  as  regards  the  church, 
and  the  houses  of  the  children,  not  contiguous  to  any 
unwholesome  manufacture,  or  marsh  or  stagnant 
pool,  not  confined  in  space,  not  expensive,  and  capable 
of  being  secured  in  perpetuity  by  a  good  legal  tenure."  1 
11  Bleak  and  unsheltered  situations,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  sites  on  a  dry  sandy  soil,  where  the  school-houses 
are  exposed  to  concentrated  radiation,  with  little  ven 
tilation,  are  to  be  avoided."  2  When  a  piece  of  open 
ground  adjoining  can  be  procured,  to  serve  as  play 
ground  and  garden,  it  will  of  course  greatly  enhance 
the  suitableness  of  the  situation. 3 

In  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  there  are  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
importance  of  this  enclosed  exercise-ground,  which 
has  been  well  termed  by  Mr.  Stow  of  Glasgow,  in  his 
"  Training  System,"  the  uncovered  school-room.  "  In 
the  absence  of  a  school  play-ground,  the  street  be 
comes  the  resort  of  the  children  after  school-hours ; 
there  they  are  remote  from  the  influence  and  super 
intendence  of  the  master ;  they  meet  with  vicious  men 
and  women,  and  with  children  of  their  own  age,  who 
have  been  corrupted  by  vicious  parents,  or  other  bad 
example,  or  even  with  children  trained  to  desperate 
courses  by  thieves.  In  a  rural  parish  there  is  little 
chance  of  their  meeting  with  children  expert  in  vice 
and  knavery ;  but  if  the  master  be  unprovided  with 
an  exercise-ground,  he  is  without  the  most  effectual 
means  of  ascertaining,  by  being  a  spectator,  or  joining 

'  Instructions  of  National  Society. 

*  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  of  Education,  p.  91. 

3  Sec  p.  99. 
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in  their  sports,  the  characters  of  the  children  under 
his  care,  and  of  training  their  habits.     At  the  best 
the  teacher  of  a  day-school  cannot  hope  altogether  to 
correct  the  effects  of  evil  example  at  the  child's  home ; 
and  therefore  to  increase  the  beneficial  influence  of 
his   own  more  elevated  mind,  on  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  his  scholars,  he  should  possess  the  means  of 
attracting  them  to  spend  a  large  portion  of  the  time 
devoted  to  exercise  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  school- 
house,  where  the  development  of  character  may  pro 
ceed  under  his  better  than  paternal  care.     The  physi 
cal  training  of  the  children  may  therefore  be  usefully 
provided  for  on  other  grounds  than  its  tendency  to 
develope  the  muscular  powers,  and  to  render  the  scho 
lars  robust  and  vigorous.     The  physical  exercises  of 
the  playground  extend  the  moral   influence  of  the 
teacher,  by  encouraging  the  children  to  remain  under 
his  care  during  the  hours  of  recreation." 

The  vicinity  of  the  parish  church,  not  the  church 
yard,  will  generally  embrace  all  these  advantages  ;  and 
were  it  only  for  the  moral  connection  thus  preserved 
between  the  school  and  the  House  of  God,  such  a  posi 
tion  is  of  all  others  the  most  desirable.  The  school  is 
then  presented  to  the  mind  in  the  most  pleasing  light, 
as  a  handmaid  of  the  Church,  and  a  nursery  for  heaven ; 
and  the  common  interest  of  the  parishioners  in  both 
school  and  sanctuary  will  naturally  suggest  itself.  Be 
sides  which,  the  probable  vicinity  of  the  parsonage,  as 
ensuring  a  more  frequent  superintendence  on  the  part 
of  the  clergyman  and  his  family,  and  the  convenience 
in  the  passage  of  the  children  to  and  from  the  church, 
are  considerations  not  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

'   Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1839-40,  p.  91. 
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Tenure.  -  -  The  tenure,  however,  on  which  the 
ground  is  secured  is  a  point  of  such  importance,  that 
other  considerations  must  often  bend  to  this.  To 
justify  the  necessary  expenditure,  and,  indeed,  to  en 
title  to  assistance  towards  the  erection  from  the  public 
boards,  to  which,  in  most  cases,  application  must  be 
made,  the  site  must  be  legally  invested  in  the  names 
of  trustees,  for  the  purposes  of  education,  and  by  deed 
enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  within  six  months 
after  the  erection. 

The  incumbent  and  churchwardens,  for  the  time 
being,  of  the  parish  wherein  such  land  shall  be  situate, 
—  the  archdeacon,  rural  dean,  and  incumbent,  —  or 
the  incumbent  and  a  few  of  the  more  respectable 
inhabitants  interested  in  the  undertaking,  will  na 
turally  suggest  themselves  as  the  most  suitable  trus 
tees.  Or  the  grant  may  be  made  to  the  National 
Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in 
the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church,  with  which 
society  the  managers  of  a  Church  of  England  school 
will  doubtless  be  happy  to  place  it  in  connection, — espe 
cially  now  that  all  limitation  as  to  the  books  employed 
is  withdrawn.  The  instructions  furnished  by  the  said 
society,  and  the  act  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of 
sites,  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  and  preclude  the 
necessity  of  further  remarks  on  this  head  here.  (N) 


PECUNIARY  FUNDS. 

For  Erection.  —  As  to  the  pecuniary  funds,  which 
are  available  for  the  erection  of  Church  of  England 
schools,  in  aid  of  local  contributions,  there  are  three 
sources,  to  which,  in  most  instances,  recourse  may  be 
luid.  These  are  — 
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I.  The  diocesan  or  district  boards,  which  are  n<>\\ 
generally  established  through  the  kingdom,  and  which 
may  be  ordinarily  looked  to  to  encourage  parochial 
exertions  for  the  erection  of  schools  by  a  proportionate 
grant.    The  application  should  state  fully  the  circum 
stances  of  the  parish  with  respect  to  education,  the 
nature  and  probable  expense  of  the  building  proposed, 
and  the  amount  of  local  assistance  to  be  depended  on, 
and  be  countersigned  by  the  rural  dean. 

II.  The  National  Society  should  next  be  applied  to. 
It  requires  no  pledge  from  the  managers  of  the  schools 
in  union  with  it,  beyond  an  assurance  that  the  children 
shall  be  trained  up  in  the  principles  of  the  established 
church.     Its  other  requisitions  are,  "  that  accommo 
dation  shall  be  provided  for  the  children  in  the  parish 
church,  or  in  some  chapel  of  ease  connected  with  it ; 
that  the  site  shall  be  legally  secured  ;  that  the  building 
shall  be  completed;  and  that  no  debt  shall  remain, 
excepting,  of  course,  such  debts  as  are  covered  by 
promised  grants  either  from  a  Board  of  Education, 
from  the  National  Society,  or  from  the  Committee  of 
Council,  or  from  all  these  sources  combined." 

III.  The  parliamentary  grant  for  the  advancement 
of  education  affords  the  remaining  resource  ;  and  for 
this  application   must   be   made  in  the   shape  of  a 
memorial,  addressed   to   the   Right   Honourable  the 
Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
and  sent,  under  cover,  to  the  secretary,  Privy  Council 
Office,  Whitehall.     Their  lordships  require  that  all 
grants  from  other  associations,  whether  provincial  or 
metropolitan,  shall  precede  their  apportionment  of  the 
parliamentary  vote. 

Before  expecting  the  announcement  of  a  grant  from 
either  the  National  Society  or  the  Committee  of  Coun- 
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cil,  it  will  be  desirable  to  ascertain  that  the  plans  of 
the  proposed  schools  are  approved;  otherwise  some 
change  may  be  required  which  would  involve  the 
revision  of  the  grant.  In  consequence  of  the  increased 
number  of  applications,  and  the  smallness  of  the  sum 
allowed  by  Parliament,  their  lordships  have  been  con 
strained  of  late  to  exercise  rigid  economy,  strictly  to 
enforce  their  conditions,  and  to  proportion  their  grant 
to  the  merit  of  each  case.  A  grant  to  the  amount  of 
ten  shillings  for  each  scholar  may,  however,  in  most 
instances,  be  anticipated.  Although  their  lordships  no 
longer  confine  their  grants,  as  formerly,  to  cases  re 
commended  by  the  National  Society,  they  have  ex 
pressed  their  readiness  to  receive  such,  and  yield 
them  every  attention.  And  it  would  therefore  be  well 
in  every  instance  to  secure  this  recommendation  by 
furnishing  the  secretary  of  the  National  Society  with  a 
statement  of  the  case,  with  the  expressed  sanction  of 
the  diocesan. 

For  Maintenance.  — Where  there  is  no  endowment, 
the  funds  for  maintaining  schools,  when  erected,  must 
be  sought  partly  from  the  payments  of  the  children, 
and  partly  from  voluntary  subscriptions  and  church 
collections.  With  a  good  schoolmaster,  and  a  well- 
conducted  school,  where  regularity  in  attendance  is 
enforced,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  children's 
pence  will  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  necessary 
funds ;  and  the  growing  conviction  that  property  in 
volves  duties,  and  that  of  these  the  education  of  the 
poor  is  one  of  the  most  pressing,  encourages  the  hope 
that  ere  long  few  parishes  in  this  country  will  be 
without  an  efficient  and  well-supported  school. 

When,  however,  from  local  circumstances,  a  parish 
is  unable  singly  to  erect  and  maintain  its  own  school, 
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the  building  may  be  so  placed  as  to  afford  equal 
facilities  to  an  adjoining  parish.  By  such  arrange 
ment  a  more  commodious  structure  and  a  higher 
salary  for  the  master  will  be  attainable,  than  were 
each  parish  left  separately  to  its  own  resources.  And 
where  the  school  is  united  to  the  National  Society, 
and  the  control  vested  in  the  clergy,  it  is  not  likely 
that  such  an  arrangement  will  lead  to  inconvenience. 


FABRIC. 


Elevation.  —  In  the  construction  of  a  building,  in 
tended  to  engage  general  interest,  due  regard  should 
be  paid  to  architectural  appearance.  Especially  where 
the  school  is  to  adjoin  the  church,  or  otherwise  to 
occupy  a  conspicuous  position,  the  design  ought  to  be 
as  elegant  as  necessary  regard  to  economy  will  admit. 
An  attractive  elevation,  besides  showing  on  the  part 
of  the  founders  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  their  un 
dertaking,  is  more  likely  to  create  interest,  and  pro 
voke  emulation  in  others  ;  —  and  contributions  will  be 
given,  both  more  readily,  and  to  a  larger  amount,  for 
the  erection  of  a  building,  designed  in  good  taste,  and 
which  will  reflect  credit  on  the  neighbourhood,  than 
for  one  wholly  without  architectural  pretensions.  Of 
course,  simplicity  should  be  strictly  aimed  at  ;  but  a 
neat  and  chaste  structure  is  not  necessarily  more 
costly  than  an  iigly  one.  Nor  is  it  creditable,  that 
while  in  the  construction  of  all  other  buildings  in  this 
country,  whether  public  or  private,  neither  expense 
nor  skill  are  grudged,  those  which  are  among  the 
noblest  and  most  national  should  be  chiefly  dis 
tinguished  for  the  bad  taste  and  penurious  spirit  in 
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which  they  are  erected.  "  Why,"  observes  an  excellent 
practical  writer,  "  should  not  the  exterior  appearance 
of  schools  and  workhouses  be  as  much  cared  for  by 
the  nation,  as  the  dress  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  the 
architecture  of  other  public  buildings  ? "  A  pretty 
school-house  gladdens  the  eye,  and  prepossesses  one  in 
favour  of  the  presiding  spirit  of  the  spot, — impressions 
quite  different  from  those  awakened  by  the  barn- 
like  edifices  which  in  so  many  places,  under  the 
name  of  national  schools,  reflect  discredit  on  the 
public  taste.  The  way  to  procure  adequate  funds, 
the  want  of  which  is  generally  alleged  as  a  plea  for 
such  scare-crow  structures,  is  to  project  those  which 
are  at  least  not  positively  frightful. 

Dimensions. — As  suggested  by  National  Society  :• 

"  Superficial  area,  seven  square  feet  for  each  child  ; 
consequently,  a  sufficient  allowance  for 


Children.  Feet. 

50  -  350 

80  -  560 

100  -  700 

140  -      -  980 


Children.  Feet. 

160  -   1,120 

200  -   1,400 

250  -   1,700 

350  -  2,450 


However,  in  reckoning  the  number  of  children  on 
this  scale,  some  small  allowance  may  be  made  for 
absentees,  through  sickness  or  other  causes.  The 
minimum  allowance  is  six  square  feet  to  each  child,  of 
the  gross  total  on  the  register." 

As    suggested    by    British    and    Foreign    School 
Society :  — 

Children.  Length.  Breadth. 

500  -  -  80£  feet  -  -     42  feet. 

400  -  75i   -  -         -         -      37£— 

300  -  62i    -  _         -      34  — 

200  -         -         -  55  ...      28  — 

150  -  52£   —  -         -         -      25  — 
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Form,.  —  The  most  convenient  form  for  a  school 
room  is  an  oblong,  with  its  breadth  about  two  fifths 
of  its  length.  The  width  of  fifteen  feet  is  desirable  in 
every  case ;  as  a  less  space  is  found  inconvenient  for 
arranging  classes.  Where  there  are  two  rooms,  they 
may  be  made  to  communicate  by  means  of  a  framed 
partition,  either  made  to  fold  together,  or  to  slide 
upon  rollers  in  an  iron  groove.  In  the  former  case 
the  frame-work  should  be  slight,  and  the  hinges  upon 
which  the  leaves  are  hung  should  be  very  strong,  and 
firmly  fastened  into  the  walls.  The  advantage  of 
being  able  to  throw  the  schools  together  for  opening 
and  closing  the  schools,  or  for  the  purpose  of  a  public 
meeting  or  lecture,  is  obvious. 

Walls.  —  When  built  of  brick,  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  walls  are  of  sufficient  thickness.  The  founda 
tion  may  be  laid  in  courses  of  18-inch  work,  carried  two 
or  three  courses  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  dimi 
nishing  to  fourteen  inches,  so  as  to  form  a  plinth  on 
both  sides  of  the  wall.  A  layer  of  slates,  laid  in  cement, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  wall,  about  one  course 
above  the  level  of  the  exterior  soil,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  rising  of  damp.  The  height  should  be  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  from  the  floor  to  the  wall-plate,  and  the 
walls  should  be  worked  smooth  inside,  and  lime- 
washed,  not  plastered.  All  that  will  then  be  required 
to  preserve  a  clean  and  comfortable  appearance  will 
be  to  colour  them  once  a  year,  which  may  be  done  at 
a  comparatively  small  expense.  A  light  fawn  or  buff 
is  the  most  cheerful  and  appropriate  shade. 

Windows.  —  The  windows  should  be  constructed 
with  a  view  to  both  light  and  ventilation,  since  no 
thing  will  contribute  more  to  health  and  cheerfulness 
than  an  ample  supply  of  both  these  desiderata.  They 
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ought  to  be  introduced  in  at  least  two  sides  of  the 
room,  with  their  tops  near  the  ceiling,  and  with  the 
wall  underneath  splayed.  By  placing  them  high  the 
attention  of  the  children  is  not  distracted  by  passing 
objects, —  an  end  which  may  also  be  obtained  by 
painting  the  lower  compartments  in  imitation  of 
ground  glass.  There  should  be  an  iron  or  copper 
casement  in  each  window,  to  swing  on  a  centre  pivot, 
and  furnished  with  staples, — copper  wire,  which  is  pre 
ferable  to  cord, — and  hooks.  When  glazed  with  small 
panes  of  a  diagonal  shape,  the  appearance  is  neater, 
and  the  expense  consequent  on  breakage  much  dimi 
nished. 

Roof. — The  roof  of  a  school  building  ought  by  all 
means  to  be  open,  showing  the  whole  of  the  timbers, 

both  for  the  sake  of  the 
appearance,  which  is  so 
greatly  improved  by  the 
height  thus  obtained,  and 
much  more  for  the  purpose 
of  air  and  ventilation.  The 
saving  in  respect  of  a  plas 
ter  ceiling  will  cover  the 
expense  of  a  little  additional  labour  on  the  timbers ; 
and  when  the  space  between  the  rafters  is  plastered 
upon  lath,  and  the  wood-work  stained,  the  effect  is  ex 
tremely  good.  The  roof  should  be  of  a  high  pitch, 
the  transverse  section  forming  or  approaching  to  the 
figure  of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

Floors.  —  Before  the  floors  are  laid,  the  soil  should 
be  excavated  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet,  and  if  the  ground  is  damp,  it  should  be  tho 
roughly  drained.  The  space  should  then  be  filled  up 
with  stone  or  brick  rubble,  and  the  floors,  if  of  tiles, 
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be  laid  in  lime  core  or  dry  sand.  Quarries,  which 
can  be  procured  at  Newcastle-under-Line,  in  nine-inch 
squares  of  red  and  blue,  when  bedded  and  jointed  in 
mortar,  and  laid  diagonally,  make  an  excellent  floor ; 
and,  though  not  so  warm  as  wood,  they  cause  less 
sound.  Ventilating  hoppers  should  be  set  in  the  wall 
and  sides  of  the  school-room,  immediately  above  the 
level  of  the  floor.  By  means  of  these  a  current  of 
air  may  at  any  time  be  introduced  through  the  whole 
room  ;  and  the  floor  is  quickly  dried  after  having  been 
washed.  These  hoppers  will,  of  course,  be  kept  closed 
in  cold  weather. 

Doors  and  Porch.  —  Doors  should  be  so  placed 
and  hung  as  to  avoid  the  admission  of  currents  of  air 
upon  the  children  who  sit  near  them ;  with  this  view 
it  is  convenient  to  have  a  porch,  with  a  second  or 
outer  door.  Another  porch,  or  covered  shed,  fur 
nished  with  pegs  for  the  children's  cloaks,  hats,  &c. 
is  very  desirable.  Locks  are  useless,  except  to  the 
outer  doors ;  and  the  inner  doors  should  be  light,  and 
hung  upon  falling  hinges. 

Ventilation  and  Warmth. — The  circulation  of  pure 
air,  and  the  diffusion  of  an  equable  temperature 
through  apartments  in  which  so  many  hours  are  spent 
in  sedentary  employment,  cannot  be  too  strongly  en 
forced, —  both  the  health  and  vivacity  of  the  children 
depending  so  greatly  upon  them  :  and,  by  means  of  a 
proper  system  of  ventilation,  and  the  use  of  the  ther 
mometer  stove,  as  pointed  out  in  the  Minutes  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  both  these  desi 
derata  may  be  easily  obtained.  The  objections  to 
open  fire-places  are,  that  besides  they  often  create 
smoke,  of  which  the  annoyance  in  a  school-room  is 
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extreme,  three  fourths  of  the  whole  heat  generated  by 
them  escape  up  the  chimney,  and  what  is  radiated 
into  the  apartment  is  not  generally  diffused, — the 
distant  parts  remaining  cold,  and  those  near  the  fire 
often  too  hot. 

By  the  use  of  the  Arnot,  or  thermometer  stove,  all 
these  evils  are  avoided,  and  a  constant  warmth  is 
maintained  at  a  considerable  saving  of  both  fuel  and 
attendance  ;  the  fire  remaining  alight  through  the 
night,  and  the  room  being  found  properly  warmed 
and  ventilated  in  the  morning.  The  expense  of  a 
fire-place  and  chimney  is  also  avoided,  as  a  flue  three 
inches  square  in  the  wall  of  the  apartment,  without 
any  projection,  is  sufficient. 

The  annexed  wood- cut  will  show  the  most  effectual 

means  of  introducing  and 
regulating  the  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  of  providing 
for  the  escape  of  what  is 
unfit  for  respiration,  and 
also  of  preserving  the  due 
degree  of  temperature  by 
means  of  the  stove. 

A  A  are  ventilating  hop 
pers  in  the  external  walls, 

communicating  with  a  brick  flue  under  the  floor  of 
the  room.  B  is  a  valvular  opening  in  the  floor  on 
one  side  of  the  thermometer  stove,  by  which  valve 
the  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  school  can  be  at  any 
time  regulated,  the  valve  being  turned  so  as  to  en 
large  or  diminish  the  opening.  Added  to  these  is  a 
valvular  opening  in  the  gable,  which,  by  means  of  a 
key  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  rod  or  pole,  or  by  a  pulley, 
may  in  the  same  manner  be  turned,  so  as  to  re- 
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gulatc  the  size  of  the  channel  through  which  tlie 
warm  impure  air  escapes. 

The  stove  should  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  with  the  pure  air  valves  in  the  floor  opening 
near  it  on  either  side.  And,  in  addition  to  the  flue  for 
introducing  the  fresh  air  into  the  apartment,  there 
must  be  a  pipe  laid  from  the  bottom  of  the  stove  to 
the  open  air  on  one  side,  so  as  to  assist  the  draught, 
and  on  the  other  side  a  flue,  which  may  be  of  circular 
tiles,  to  convey  away  the  smoke.  The  introduction  of 
this  iron  pipe  into  the  bottom  of  the  stove  is  strongly 
recommended,  as  materially  aiding  the  draught  which 
in  descending  flues  is  apt  to  be  imperfect. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  this  system  of  heating, 
and  which  the  Writer  can  attest  by  personal  experi 
ence,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Report  alluded  to.  "  No 
fires  will  have  to  be  lighted  in  the  morning,  but  a 
moderate  supply  of  fuel  only  will  have  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  stove,  which  supply  may  be  renewed  at  noon," 
and  of  course  the  last  thing  in  the  evening.  In 
stead  of  the  walls  being  cooled  down  to  the  IOAV  tem 
perature  of  the  cold  atmosphere  during  the  night, 
they  would  retain  a  warmth  of  60°.  The  children 
would  therefore  be  assembled  in  a  warm  school 
room  in  the  morning,  instead  of  being  brought  into  a 
cold  room,  in  which  a  fire  has  been  recently  lighted, 
the  walls  of  which  are  ready  to  absorb  all  the  warmth 
generated,  the  chimney  of  which  will  often  be  smok 
ing,  and  in  which  due  warmth  can  only  be  attained 
during  the  first  hour  at  the  expense  of  ventilation. 
During  the  day  the  noise  and  dust  occasioned  by  re 
newing  the  supply  of  coals,  with  the  stirring  and 
raking  the  fire,  will  be  avoided  ;  all  risk  to  the  chil 
dren,  and  all  hazard  of  property  being  burnt  through 
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the  carelessness  of  servants  and  the  playfulness  of 
the  scholars,  will  be  at  an  end." 

"  The  thermometer  should  be  shut  up  in  an  iron  box, 
secured  by  a  padlock,  to  prevent  the  apparatus  being 
injured  by  the  curiosity  of  the  children.  The  door  of 
the  stove  and  of  the  ash-pit  should  also  be  secured  by 
padlocks  ;  and  a  vase  containing  water  be  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  stove." 

"  A  thermometer  should  be  kept  in  every  school 
room  —  being  hung  on  the  coolest  side,  but  in  a  situ 
ation  free  from  draught,  and  where  it  can  be  easily 
consulted.  Without  a  thermometer  the  heat  of  the 
school  will  be  liable  to  be  regulated  by  the  uncertain 
and  varying  standard  of  the  feelings  of  the  school 
master.  The  sensations  of  a  master  of  invalid  and 
sedentary  habits  differ  widely  from  those  of  a  robust 
and  vigorous  young  man,  accustomed  to  take  consider 
able  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air.  But  the  tempe 
rature  of  the  school-room  ought  to  be  uniform :  hence 
the  necessity  of  having  some  more  certain  means  of 
regulating  it  than  the  sense  of  heat  or  cold  experi 
enced  by  the  master." 

"  The  summer-like  temperature  in  winter  of  a  room 
warmed  by  the  thermometer  stove,  and  the  atmosphere 
of  which  is  constantly  refreshed  by  a  supply  of  pure 
air,  equal  to  that  corrupted  by  respiration,  is  the 
source  of  sensations  entirely  new  in  their  character, 
and  which  afford  a  full  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  the  beautiful  object  of  a  bright  fire,  which  our 
familiar  associations  make  us  unwilling  to  relinquish, 
notwithstanding  the  manifold  inconveniences  which 
attend  it.  The  adoption  of  more  scientific  methods 
of  warming  and  ventilation  in  the  rooms  in  which 
children  are  educated  through  the  country  is,  how- 
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ever,  a  subject  of  such  grave  importance  as  affecting 
the  public  health,  that  the  promoters  of  schools  ought 
to  be  guided  in  the  selection  of  those  means  by  purely 
rational  considerations." 

Spouts  and  Guttering.  —  The  eaves  of  the  building 
throughout  should  be  furnished  with  four-inch  cast 
iron  semicircular  guttering  and  brackets,  and  three- 
inch  down  pipes,  with  heads  and  shoes,  delivering 
into  drains.  Cast  iron  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
guttering  to  zinc,  which  is  apt  to  be  bent  and  dis 
placed  by  snow  and  heavy  rain.  The  down  pipes 
may  be  of  zinc. 

Drains.  —  The  rain-water  drains  ought  to  be  of 
six-inch  earthenware  pipe,  bedded  in  clay,  and  jointed 
in  cement,  to  fall  half  an  inch  in  ten  feet.  If  they 
communicate  with  the  drains  they  should  be  fur 
nished,  at  the  points  where  the  down  pipes  communi 
cate  with  them,  with  foul-air  traps,  which  must  be 
occasionally  taken  up  and  cleansed  from  sediment. 

Tank.  —  A  plentiful  supply  of  water  is  essential  for 
the  convenience  of  every  school.  And  where  there  is 
a  deficiency  of  wholesome  spring  water,  a  tank  may 
be  constructed  to  receive  the  rain  water  from  the 
roofs  of  the  buildings ;  and,  by  a  simple  process  of  fil 
tration,  shown  in  the  subjoined  plan,  this  may  be 
rendered  available  for  every  purpose.  "  The  tank  will 
hold  1860  gallons,  or  about  34  hogsheads.  The  filter 
tank  will  hold  about  200  gallons. 

"  The  tanks  are  to  be  steined  and  domed  in  four- 
inch  brick- work  in  cement ;  the  bottoms  to  be  the  same, 
ami  laid  hollow.  If  the  ground  is  loose,  the  steining 
and  bottom  must  be  nine-inch  work.  The  inside  to 

i  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  1839-40,  pp.  85— 
00. 
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be  lined  with  plain  tiles  in  cement,  and  rendered  on 
the  surface  with  ditto,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  dome  to  be  also  rendered  in 
cement.  A  clay  puddle,  twelve  inches  thick,  to  be 
made  all  round  the  brickwork."  1 


A,  3-inch  York  perforated  cover,  2 
feet    square,     and     strong    iron 
ringlet  in  ditto. 

B,  6-inch  supply-pipe. 

C,  9-inch  waste  drain. 


D,  Inch   Valencia     stone,     placed 
across  filter-tank  to  form  trap. 

E,  Filter-tank. 

F,  Layer   of    sand  and   powdered 
charcoal,  12  inches  thick. 


Shed.  —  There  should  be  near  to  the  school  a 
covered  shed,  which  will  be  found  convenient  for 
many  purposes,  and  at  the  end  of  w^hich  may  be  a 
receptacle  for  coals,  dust,  &c.  This  may  be  con 
structed  with  a  lean-to  roof,  against  the  inclosure  wall, 
and  should  be  made  of  sufficient  size. 

W.  C.  —  Each  of  these  should  be  furnished  with 
a  wooden  trough,  lined  with  lead,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  each  closet,  and  having  three  or  four 
inches  of  water  constantly  lying  in  it,  which  should 
be  run  off  once  a-day.  There  should  also  be  a  four- 
inch  wall,  to  serve  as  a  blind  from  the  court,  in  front 
of  each. 

1  Minutes,  &c.,  p.  132. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
INTERIOR  ARRANGEMENTS  AND  FITTINGS. 

THE  interior  arrangements  of  the  school-room  will  be, 
of  course,  regulated  by  the  particular  method  of  in 
struction  adopted.  And  it  will  be  as  well  to  state  that 
in  use  according  to  the  three  systems  most  in  vogue, 
the  National,  the  Lancasterian,  and  that  of  mixed 
instruction. 

Desks  and  Seats.  —  In  the  National  Schools,  when 
reading,  or  under  examination,  the  children  are  ar 
ranged  in  classes  forming  squares  in  the  area  of  the 
room,  and  the  classes  engaged  in  writing  or  ciphering 
are  placed  at  desks  ranged  round  the  room,  with  their 
faces  looking  to  the  wall.  An  inclined  plane,  about 
ten  inches  wide,  with  a  horizontal  ledge,  two  or  three 
inches  wide,  to  receive  the  ink  at  the  upper  part  of 
it,  makes  a  good  desk.  This  should  be  made  to  let 
down  by  hinges  and  moveable  brackets,  so  as  to  afford 
accommodation  for  additional  scholars  on  Sunday. 

In  the  Lancasterian  schools  the  children  are  placed 
in  lines  across  the  room,  with  a  desk  and  form  to  each 
line,  and  are  chiefly  taught  in  one  mass  when  so  placed. 
But  they  are  also  taught  separately,  in  small  classes, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  semicircles  round  the  room, 

O 

and  for  which  there  must  be  a  clear  space  of  from  six 
to  eight  feet  reserved  on  each  side  of  the  room.  In 
order  that  all  the  children  may  be  seen  by  the  master, 
the  floor  is  an  inclined  plane,  rising  one  foot  in  twenty 
from  the  master's  desk  to  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 
At  the  lower  end  is  an  elevated  platform,  in  the  centre 
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of  which  is  the  master's  desk;  and  on  each  side  a 
smaller  desk  for  the  principal  monitors. 

"  The  Forms  and  Desks  must  be  fixed  firmly  in  the 
ground  ;  the  legs,  or  supports,  should  be  six  inches 
broad  and  two  inches  thick ;  but  cast-iron  legs  are 
preferable,  as  they  support  the  desk-board  with  equal 
firmness,  occupying  less  room,  and  have  a  much 
neater  appearance :  their  number,  of  course,  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  forms.  A  form  ol" 
twenty  feet  long  will  require  five,  and  they  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  supports  of  the  forms  may  not  be 
immediately  opposite  to  those  of  the  desks.  The 
corners  of  the  desks  and  forms  must  be  made  round, 
in  order  that  the  children  may  not  hurt  themselves. " 

"  The  Desks  of  the  Writing  Classes  are  arranged 
next  after  those  of  the  first  or  second  class  ;  and  are 
to  be  four  inches  higher  than  the  latter.  The  forms  are 
six  inches  broad  and  sixteen  inches  in  height.  The  desks 
are  inclined  planes,  rising  two  inches  ;  they  are  nine 
inches  broad,  and  are  furnished  with  beads  along  the 
least  elevated  sides,  in  order  to  prevent  the  slates 
falling  and  being  broken.  At  the  right-hand  extre 
mity  of  all  the  desks  a  board  is  fixed  perpendicularly 
in  the  ground,  and  nailed  against  the  furthest  side  of 
the  desks.  This  board  is  of  the  same  breadth  as  the 
desks,  and  rises  one  foot  and  a  half  above  it ;  upon  this 
the  dictating  lessons  and  class  marks  are  to  be  hung." 


"  GENERAL   RULES    FOR   FITTING   UP    SCHOOLS. 

"  1.  The  passage  between  a  form  and  the  desk  be 
hind  is  one  foot ;  and  between  the  form  and  the 
desk  in  front  eight  inches. 

"  2.  The  breadth  of  a  desk  is  nine  inches ;  the 
breadth  of  a  form  is  six  inches. 
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"  3.  The  height  of  a  desk  is  twenty-eight  inches  ; 
the  height  of  a  form  is  sixteen  inches. 

"4.  Every  child  being  seated  upon  his  form  is  al 
lowed  a  space  of  eighteen  inches  in  length  of  the 
desk. 

"5.  The  passage  between  the  walls  and  the  ends  of 
the  forms  and  desks  is  from  five  to  six  feet." 

According  to  the  simultaneous  method,  each  class 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  part  of  an  entire  ar 
rangement,  facilitating  the  simultaneous  instruction 
of  the  whole  schools. 

"With  this  view,  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  grouping 
each  class  for  lessons,  in  which  writing  and  drawing 
are  employed  in  aid  of  the  oral  instruction,  as  well  as 
for  the  usual  lessons  of  reading,  the  classes  are  in 
structed  for  the  most  part  while  seated  at  their  desks. 
As,  however,  a  change  of  position  is  desirable,  they  are 
from  time  to  time  to  be  arranged  in  circles  around 
their  masters'  desks,  or  employed  in  writing  upon  the 
prepared  wall,  a  form  of  occupation  familiar  to  some 
of  the  recent  improvers  of  elementary  education.  The 
more  common  practice,  however,  is  that  the  children 
receive  instruction  while  seated  at  their  desks.  The 
exception  consists  of  the  class  employed  in  writing  on 
the  prepared  wall,  and  of  the  class  assembled  in  a  circle 
round  the  desk  of  the  master.  A  class  is  most  con 
veniently  grouped  at  desks  by  placing  the  desks  and 
seats  on  raised  planes,  each  successive  desk  and  seat 
rising  from  five  to  six,  or  even  eight  inches  above  the 
preceding  desk  and  seat.  The  accompanying  woodcut 
exhibits  the  dimensions  of  the  desks  and  benches,  as 
well  as  of  the  successive  elevations  of  the  floor,  by 


i  Manual  of  System  pursued   in  Model  Schools  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  School  Society,  passim. 
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which  they  are  raised  to  the  most  convenient  situation 
for  instruction  on  the  simultaneous  method. 


"  The  dimensions  of  each  desk  and  seat,  and  of  the 
successive  steps  in  the  floor,  being  marked  in  this 
sketch,  it  is  only  further  necessary  to  remark  that 
eighteen  inches  should  be  allowed  for  each  child,  and 
that  the  arrangements  are  rendered  much  more  com 
plete  by  affording  to  each  a  receptacle  for  his  books, 
paper,  pens,  pencils,  slate,  ruler,  &c.,  &c.,  in  the  desk, 
under  a  lid,  opening  for  himself  separately,  but  without 
any  lock  or  other  security  than  the  moral  sense  of  the 
school.  A  perspective  view  is  given  of  three  of  the 
seats  at  a  desk ;  one  of  the  lids  of  the  desk  open,  and 
two  shut,  to  render  the  explanation  clear."  1 


Minutes  of  Committee,  &c.,  p.  55. 
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"  Where  very  strict  economy  in  the  arrangements  is 
necessary,  some  saving  may  be  effected  by  putting 
the  books  on  a  shelf  under  the  desk  thus  constructed, 
without  any  other  security  than  the  small  rib,  A,  to 
prevent  the  books  being  readily  displaced  and  falling 
on  the  floor.  The  cheapest  form  of  desk  consists  of 
a  simple  wooden  plank,  on  an  iron  support,  as  in  the 
annexed  drawing.  If  this  desk  be  used,  the  books, 
slates,  &c.  are  collected  by  the  monitors,  and  depo 
sited  in  a  cupboard." 


"  The  height  of  the  desks  and  forms  should  vary 
somewhat  with  the  age  of  the  scholars.  The  bench 
should  never  be  so  high  as  to  occasion  a  pressure  of 
the  limb  on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  but  the  foot  should 
rest  easily  on  the  ground,  the  fore-leg  and  thigh  form 
ing  at  the  knee  nearly  a  right  angle.  If  the  seat  be 
too  high,  the  children  soon  become  uneasy  and  rest 
less.  In  the  drawings,  the  supports  of  the  seats  are 
all  supposed  to  be  of  cast  iron  ;  and  as  it  might  be 
difficult  to  procure  a  perfect  adjustment  of  each  cast- 
iron  support  to  the  height  of  the  children,  a  board 
may  be  so  placed  under  the  feet  of  the  youngest 
children,  as  to  support  them  in  an  easy  posture. 
Whenever  the  expense  can  be  sustained,  and  the  walls 
of  the  class-room  are  conveniently  disposed,  they  may 
be  lined  with  a  belt,  a  foot  and  a  half  wide,  constructed 
of  board,  rubbed  perfectly  smooth  with  sand-paper, 
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and  painted  black,  for  the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  lessons  of  writing  from  dictation,  composition,  and 
drawing  with  chalk  on  the  wall,  and  to  enable  the 
pupil-teachers  to  write  the  score  of  the  tunes  to  be 
practised,  or  of  the  other  lessons  of  the  day."  l 

Teacher's  Desk  and  Platform. — Whatever  method 
be  adopted,  there  should  be  a  desk  for  the  teacher 
to  hold  his  books  and  papers,  and  other  articles  con 
nected  with  the  business  of  school.  The  accompany 
ing  sketch,  figured  from  the 
Minutes  of  the  Committee  of 
Council,  represents  that  adopted 
in  the  schools  which  have  ema- 
//  In  nated  from  the  Glasgow  Nor 

mal  Seminary,  and  seems  both 
simple  and  convenient.  It  may 
be  placed  on  a  platform,  ele 
vated  a  few  inches  above  the  floor,  which  will  enable 
the  master  better  to  command  a  view  of  the  children, 
and  also  afford  a  suitable  place  for  the  clergyman, 
from  which  to  deliver  an  address,  or  to  conduct  the 
prayers  at  opening  and  closing  the  schools. 

Gallery  without  Desks.  —  A  gallery  is  a  necessary 


part    of  the   arrangements,  when    the    simultaneous 

1  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council 
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system  is  adopted,  and  is  generally  used  in  infant 
schools  ;  and  under  any  system  it  might  occasionally 
be  used  with  advantage  for  the  instruction  of  the 
elder  children.  Its  advantages  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  Stow,  in  his  work  on  Elementary  Training :  - 
"  The  gallery  enables  the  children  to  fix  their  eyes 
more  easily  upon  the  master  while  he  reads  or  nar 
rates  a  story,  or  pictures  out  an  object,  or  any  point 
of  a  subject,  and  enables  the  master  at  the  same  time 
to  observe  and  direct  more  perfectly  every  movement 
of  the  children.  Imitation  and  social  sympathy  also 
operate  powerfully  upon  the  children  themselves, 
when  answering  simultaneously  or  individually;  as 
also  when  reciting,  or  singing  rhymes  or  hymns, 
which  is  the  usual  practice  between  every  lesson. 
Every  word  spoken  by  the  master  or  scholars  is 
more  easily  heard  by  all  when  thus  seated,  and  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  physical  exercises  affords 
pleasing  and  animating  variety.  The  social  principle 
is  concentrated  in  the  gallery,  and  is  greatly  more 
influential  than  when  the  children  are  seated  around 
a  school-room  at  desks,  or  on  scattered  forms  ;  the 
attention  of  all  is  secured ;  all  receive  one  lesson  ; 
and,  if  the  principle  of  the  system  be  carried  out,  all 
learn."  l 

Clock.  —  A  clock  seems  indispensable  to  secure  the 
proper  distribution  of  time,  and  promote  habits  of 
regularity,  and  ought  to  be  fixed  in  a  conspicuous 
place.  A  good  eight-day  clock,  with  one  foot  dial, 
packing-case  included,  may  be  purchased  for  three  or 
four  guineas.  If  fixed  in  a  partition  wall,  with  double 
dial,  as  is  the  case  at  Dunchurch,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  complicated  machinery,  the  cost  is  double. 

Boxes  and  Cupboards. — Boxes  and  cupboards  for 

i   Stow's  Training  System,  p.  306. 
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books,  slates,  &c.  ought  to  be  placed  in  different  parts 
of  the  room,  one  being  assigned  to  each  class,  for 
keeping  which  in  order  the  pupil-teacher  ought  to  be 
responsible. 

Pegs  for  Caps,  Cloaks,  fyc. — These  articles  may  be 
placed  in  the  porch  or  lobby,  or,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  Stow,  in  the  class-room,  in  double  rows,  or  under 
the  gallery.  By  attention  to  order  and  regularity  in 
this  matter  a  practical  lesson  may  be  daily  given  in 
habits  of  propriety,  and  rudeness  and  confusion  in 
leaving  school  prevented. 

Small  Hand-bell.  —  This  article  may  be  placed  on 
the  master's  desk,  and  will  help  to  promote  order  and 
obedience.  By  the  use  of  it  silence  can  be  enjoined, 
or  the  movements  of  the  children  be  directed  in  an 
instant.  It  also  serves  to  call  the  children  together 
from  the  play-ground. 

Class  Room.  —  This  is  a  small  room  opening  from 
the  school- room,  to  which  the  master  or  mistress  may 
retire  with  a  single  class,  while  the  other  children 
are  left  under  the  direction  of  the  assistant  or  pupil- 
teacher.  It  may  be  used  occasionally  as  a  committee- 
room,  or  for  receiving  separately  the  candidates  for 
confirmation,  or  on  any  other  occasion  when  it  is 
desirable  to  see  the  children  individually  for  con 
ference  or  admonition.  And  where  circumstances 
admit  of  its  erection,  it  will  prove  a  very  useful  ap 
pendage  to  the  school-room. 

School  Library.  —  The  school-room,  or  class-room 
attached  to  it,  seems  a  proper  depository  for  a  collec 
tion  of  books,  combining  amusement  with  instruction, 
and  suitable  for  children,  which  they  may  be  allowed 
to  take  home  to  read  at  spare  hours,  subject  to  such 
regulations  as  are  approved  by  the  directors  of  the 
schools.  A  large  list  of  such  publications  will  be  found 
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in  the  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  the  Society  for  Pro 
moting  Christian  Knowledge,  of  which  a  gratuitous 
grant  may  be  obtained,  in  accordance  with  the  sub 
joined  resolution  of  the  board,  agreed  to  at  the  general 
meeting  held  on  the  5th  of  June,  1832. 

"That  a  grant  of  books  from  the  Society's  permanent 
catalogue,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  pounds  at 
the  cost  price,  be  made  to  such  schools  in  union  with 
the  National  Society,  as  shall  apply  for  the  same,  pro 
vided  that  books  to  an  equal  or  greater  amount  be 
added  to  them  at  their  own  expense  from  the  Society's 
catalogue." 

A  list  of  volumes  suitable  for  young  readers  is  here 
given,  out  of  which  a  selection  for  a  school  library  may 
easily  be  made.  With  the  exception  of  those  marked 
with  an  asterisk,  they  are  all  upon  the  list  of  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  say,  that,  "  by  encouraging  a  taste 
for  such  reading,  not  only  will  a  large  store  of  useful 
information  be  conveyed,  but  the  young  will  be  less 
liable  to  be  attracted  in  after-life  by  the  frivolous 
publications  with  which  the  press  abounds,  or  to  be 
led  to  seek  a  more  dangerous  excitement  from  licen 
tious  books." 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Agathos       - 

-  2 

0  Book  of  Fishes     ... 

1 

7 

Always  Happy 

-  2 

0 

Reptiles  - 

1 

7 

Amusing  Stories  - 

-  0 

2 

Shells      - 

1 

7 

Trees      -         - 

1 

7 

Beauties  of  History 

-  3 

3 

Trades    - 

5 

8 

Bingley,  Rev.  W.  : 

Bowdler's  Essays  - 

1 

4 

Celebrated  Voyagers 

-  5 

3 

Burder's    Oriental      Customs 

Travellers 

-  5 

3 

abridged                      -         • 

7 

6 

Dogs    - 

-  4 

0 

Horses 

-  4 

0 

*Cameron,  Mrs.  : 

*Blunt,  Rev.  II.  : 

Marten  and  his  Scholars 

1 

6 

History  of  Abraham 

-  5 

6 

Raven  and  Dove    - 

0 

2 

Jacob   - 

-  4 

6 

Two  Lambs  - 

0 

2 

St.  Peter 

-  4 

6 

Charlie  Burton     - 

0 

9 

Book  of  Animals  - 

-  1 

7 

Child's  Christian  Year  - 

2 

(i 

Birds       - 

-  1 

7 

Christian  Year,  by  Keble 

5 

0 
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s.  d. 
Conversations  of  a  Father  with 

his  Children,  2  vols.  -         -42 
Common  Prayer,  with  refer 
ences        -         -         -         -  2  6 
History  of,  by  Berens      -  1  6 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Boy     -         -  1  11 

*  Distant  Hills,  an  Allegory  -  2  6 

*Donkey,  Adventures  of        -  1  6 


Expositi0n  of  the  Gospels      -  1 

Farmer's  Guide  to  Happiness  0 

First  Days  at  Church,  by  Rev. 
E.  Riddle  -  -  -  2 

*Five  Empires,  by  Archdea 
con  R.  Wilberforce  -  -  3 

Fourth  Book         -         -         -  2 

*Hall's,    Captain  B.,   Voyage 

to  Loo  Choo     -         -         -  2 
*Help  to  Knowledge,  by  Rev. 

S.  Chamberlain  (Burns)     -  2 
History  of  Scotland,  2  vols.    -  7 
England,  inLetters, 

2  vols.       -         -  6 
*  Anglo          Saxons 

(Murray)  -         -  2 
^France,    by   Mrs. 

Markham,  2vols.    9 
•Church,  by  Palmer 

(Burns)     -         -  4 
*Early         English 
Church,  by  Chur- 
ton  (Burns)        -  4 
History  of  Plague,  by  De  Foe ; 
and   Fire    in    London,  by 
Evelyn  -        -         -  1 

History  of  the  Jews  -  -  3 
*Horne's  Introduction  abridged  9 
Home's,  Bishop,  Abel,  Enoch, 

and  Noah      -         -         -  0 
On  the  Psalms,  abridged        2 
Hone,    Rev.  R.  B.,   Lives    of 
Eminent  Christians,  5  vols., 
each          -         -         -         -  3 
*Howard,  Dean  of  Lichfield, 
Scripture      History,     Old 
Testament  (Burns)  -  3 

New  Testament     -         -  3 
*  Hewitt's  Country  Boy 
Husbandman's  Manual-         -  0 
*Hymns  for  Childhood,  by  Mrs. 
Hemans   -         -         -         -  1 


s.   d. 
Hymns  for  Infant  Minds,  by 

Misses  Taylor  -         -         -  1  6 

Instructor,  The,  7  vols.,  each    1  6 

*Ivo  and  Verena  (Burns)      -  1  6 

James  on  Christian  Watchful 
ness           -         -         -         -  2  0 
Collects         -         -  2  0 
Jones's  Book  of  Nature          -  0  1 1 

*Keith  on  Prophecy      -         -  7  0 
*Kcmpis,  Thomas  a,  Imitation 

of  Christ  -         -         -         -  3  6 

Law's  Serious  Call,  abridged  3  0 
Lessons  for  Young  Persons  in 

Humble  Life     -         -         -33 

Lessons  in  Mechanics    -         -  2  3 
Life  of  *Bishop  Bedell  - 

*Bruce  (Murray)  -  2  6 
and  Voyages  of  Cap 
tain  Cook  -  -  2  2 
Columbus  -  -  -  2  2 
*Heber,  Bishop  -  -  8  0 
Marlborough  -  -  1  4 
*  Marty  n,  Henry  -  7  0 
*Napoleon,  2  vols. 

(Murray),  each        -  2  6 
Nelson       -         -         -  2  2 
Neff,  Felix          -         -  5  0 
*Oberlin    -         -         -  3  6 
Wellington          -         -  1  10 
Lives  by  Walton  -         -         -  3  0 
of  Apostles    and  Evan 
gelists       -         -         -  1  6 
Hale  and  Hammond     -  1  8 
Light  in  Darkness         -         -  2  8 
Liturgy  compared  with  Bible   4  0 
Loss  of  the  Kent,  with  cuts   -   1  2 

Mary  and  Florence,  or  Grave 

and  Gay  -         -         -         -  4  0 
Mary's    Grammar,    by    Mrs. 

Marcet     -         -         -         -  3  0 

Metals      «    -         -         -         -  1  11 

Minerals      -         -         -         -  1  11 

Mother's  Help      -         -         -  1  8 
|  My  Station  and  its  Duties      -26 


0  :  Nelson's  Festivals          -         -  2  10 

0  I  Nichol's  Help  to  reading  Bible  2  0 

3  •  Original    Poems,    by    Misses 

Taylor,  2  vols.,  each  -   1  6 

6  ;  Outlines  of  Astronomy  -  0  7  J 
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Palestine,  Three  Weeks  in  -  2 
Pali-v's  Evidences  -  -  3 
Paradise  Lost  -  -  -  3 
^Parents' Cabinet,  6  TO!*.,  each  3 

*  Parley's    Tales  of    Sun  and 

Moon  -  -  -  -  4 
MVnny  Magazine,  each  vol.  -  7 
*Piety,  Scriptural,  by  Rev.  C. 

A.  Thurlow  (Simpkin)       -  3 

*  Pilgrim's  Progress        -          -   1 
^Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under 

Difficulties        -         -         -  4 

Readings  in  Biography          -  3 

English  I 'lost,1     -  3 
Science      -         -  3 
Recreations  in  Astronomy      -  3 
Physical   Geo 
graphy         -  4 
Reformation,   History  of,   by 

Rev.  J.  Blunt   -         -         -4 

Reverses  of  Fairfax  Family   -  3 

*Rival  Crusoes     -  -  2 

Robinson  Crusoe  -         -         -  4 

Rocky  Island        -         -         -  2 

Saturday  Magazine,  each  vol.   3 

*  Scenes    and    Sketches    from 

English  History  -  2 

Selection   for   a   lending   Li 
brary         -         -         -         -  3 
Selections  from  Spectator  and 

Guardian       -         -         -  3 
From  Spectator,  2d  ser.      -  4 
*Siege  of  Lichfield  (Burns)  -  4 
SishT  Mary's  Tales  in  Natu 
ral  History        -          -          -   1 
Shule's  Kx  position  of  Psalms     1 
Stanley,  Bishop,  Birds  -          -  5 
*Stnitt's  Triumphs  of  Genius  7 
Susan  Tarter,  in  3  parts          -   1 

Talcs  and  Biography :  con 
tents,  J.  Hardy,  Susan 
Brooker,  &c.  -  -  -  1 

Tales  and   Stories  from  His 
tory,  2  vols.  -          -          -  5 
Of  Instinct        -         -         -  3 
Of  Shipwreck    -  -  3 

About  Travellers       -          -  3 
Fabulous  Histories,  by  Mrs. 
Trimmer        -          -          -  2 


d. 

A'. 

d. 

3 

Tracts  : 

6 

Vol.    containing    162.   178. 

3 

78.  200.    248.    250.  254. 

6 

617.      - 

2 

0 

Vol.  containing  81.  88.202. 

6 

226.   244.  249.  562.  590. 

6 

593.      -         - 

2 

0 

Liturgy    and  Public   Wor 

0 

ship       -..-.-" 

I 

8 

6 

Private  and  Family  Prayers 

1 

0 

Christian    Doctrine     and 

6 

Practice     - 

2 

0 

Vol.  on  Confirmation,  &c. 

1 

8 

5 

On  Evidences  of  Christian 

5 

Religion         - 

2 

4 

9 

Cheap  Repository,  3  vols.  - 

8 

7 

6 

Biography  and  Tales 

•j 

4 

Travels  in  Africa,  with  plates 

1 

4 

6 

North  America,  do. 

1 

4 

South  America,  do. 

1 

4 

•1 

Northern  Asia,  do. 

1 

4 

6 

South  Eastern  Asia, 

6 

do.    - 

1 

4 

9 

South          Western 

0 

Asia,  do.    - 

1 

4 

European  Russia  - 

I 

4 

5 

Spain  and  Portugal 

1 

4 

Sweden 

1 

4 

8 

Switzerland  - 

1 

4 

Arctic,  &c. 

1 

4 

4 

Travels,  by  Belzoni 

2 

4 

Humboldt,          in 

7 

South  America 

2 

-_> 

3 

Parke 

2 

•_' 

0 

Travels,  Extracts  from,  illus 

trative  of  Holy  Scripture  - 

3 

0 

11 

8 

Village   Annals,    in   2   parts, 

4 

each            .-•••- 

0 

7 

0 

Voyages  : 

3 

In    Arctic    Seas    in   1818, 

1819,  1820 

1 

4 

From  1821  to  1823 

1 

4 

In  Pacific  Ocean        -       .  - 

1 

4 

1 

In  North  Pacific  Ocean 

1 

4 

4 

4 

*Wakefield's    Juvenile    Tra 

4 

vellers        - 

4 

6 

4 

*Family  Tour 

6 

0 

*Youth's  Natural  Theology  -  3     6 
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School  Books  and  Materials.  —  Every  school  ought 
to  be  plentifully  supplied  with  the  books  and  materials 
required  for  instruction.  An  inadequate  supply  of 
these  is  productive  of  much  inconvenience  and  loss  of 
time  in  many  ways.  And  as  they  are  now  furnished 
on  very  low  terms  at  the  depository  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  for  the  use  of  all 
schools,  in  connexion  with  the  National  Society,  there 
is  no  excuse  for  allowing  either  the  children  to  bring 
and  use  in  the  school  their  own  books  of  various 
kinds,  or  the  master  to  make  a  profit  by  retailing 
them  at  an  advanced  price. 

It  would  seem  to  be  best  to  require  a  small  monthly 
payment  in  advance,  to  cover  the  necessary  expense  of 
books,  pencils,  &c. ;  —  and  this,  in  case  of  free-schools 
especially,  can  hardly  be  complained  of.  Copy-books 
and  pens  might  be  paid  for  separately,  and  ought  to 
be  charged  as  cheaply  as  possible.  "It  is  advisable, 
however,"  observes  Mr.  Feild1,  "that  the  children 
be  allowed  to  purchase,  at  their  option,  any  books, 
pencils,  &c.  used  in  the  school.  Many  a  halfpenny  is 
thus  diverted  from  an  unprofitable  to  a  profitable  use ; 
and  a  little  library  of  good  books,  bought  and  paid 
for,  is  by  degrees  collected,  which  is  valuable  and 
valued." 

1  Now  Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
THE   PLAY-GROUND. 

[From  STOW'S  Elementary   Training. ~] 

"  THIS  is  the  uncovered  school-room,  and  is  an  in 
dispensable  part  of  the  Juvenile  Training  School ;  for, 
independently  of  the  salutary  influence  upon  the 
children's  health,  bodily  and  mentally,  it  is  here  where 
the  true  character  is  best  developed,  and  consequently 
where  the  moral  habits  can  be  best  formed."  "  It 
is  the  scene  of  the  real  life  of  the  child ;  the  arena 
in  which  his  true  character  and  dispositions  are 
exhibited." 

"  The  play-ground  should  be  walled  round,  and  the 
middle  area  levelled,  with  a  very  gentle  slope,  so  as 
to  permit  the  water  to  flow  off  freely  after  a  shower, 
and  also  should  be  laid  down  with  pit  or  river  gravel, 
which  binds  firmly,  and  is  cleaner  than  furnace-ashes. 
The  sides  of  the  ground,  three  feet  and  a  half  to  four 
feet  in  breadth,  should  be  of  good  soil,  and  planted 
round  with  flowers  and  shrubs,  the  border  being 
skirted  with  sea-pink,  or  a  wooden  rail  about  three 
inches  high.  Against  the  wall  there  ought  to  be 
trained  small  fruit-bushes,  such  as  red  and  black 
currants,  and  upon  the  border  a  few  patches  of  straw 
berry  plants." 

"  In  confined  situations,  where  plants  will  not 
readily  grow,  geraniums,  auriculas,  and  other  flowers 

ii  '2 
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in  pots  ought  to  be  introduced,  however  frequently 
they  may  require  to  be  renewed." 

"  Let  every  thing  be  kept  neat  and  clean,  and  such 
important  habits  will  not  be  lost  in  after-life  ;  the 
moral  taste  will  be  formed  which  delights  in  having 
the  front  of  every  cottage  door  neat  and  clean,  and 
its  sides  decked  out  with  the  rose,  the  clematis,  and 
the  woodbine ;  and  similar  habits  carried  out  into 
crowded  lanes  would  add  greatly  to  the  health,  the 
comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  the  community.  The 
flowers  in  the  play-ground  generate  pleasing  associa 
tions,  and  afford  many  useful  lessons,  and  assist  the 
trainer  also  in  elucidating  Scripture  emblems.  Flowers 
or  fruit  constantly  in  sight  and  within  reach  exercise 
the  virtues  of  honesty  and  self-denial.  The  principle 
4  Thou,  God,  seest  me,'  coupled  with  the  practical  for 
bearance,  accounts  for  the  interesting  fact,  that  in 
several  of  the  juvenile  and  infant  play -grounds  in  the 
poorest  districts  of  Glasgow  from  a  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  sixty  children  freely  enjoy  themselves 
from  day  to  day,  and  yet  currants  and  strawberries 
liave  been  permitted  to  ripen,  although  both  have 
been  within  reach  of  the  youngest  child.  It  is  rare, 
indeed,  that  a  flower  is  touched  ;  but,  if  so,  a  jury 
trial  is  afterwards  instituted,  the  whole  school  being 
jurors,  so  that  the  discovery  of  the  offender  may  prove 
a  lesson  to  all." 

Circular  Swing.  —  u  This  we  may  state  to  be  an 
indispensable  part  of  a  play-ground  apparatus;  with 
out  one  for  the  girls,  and  one  for  the  boys,  within  the 
small  space  allotted  to  a  play-ground  it  would  be  im 
possible  to  amuse  one  hundred  and  twenty  or  one 
hundred  and  fifty  children  so  easily  and  so  well ; 
besides  the  habits  of  good  order  and  self-denial  which 
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the  exercise  generates  among  the  children  mark  it 
out  as  an  eligible  amusement  in  the  training  of  the 
young.  At  this  exercise  the  children  never  weary, 
and  it  is  perfectly  safe,  much  more  so  than  what  is 
usually  termed  a  swing,  —  we  mean  two  ropes  fixed 
at  each  end  of  a  seat,  and  suspended  between  two 
posts  or  trees.  One  of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the 
latter  proceeds  from  a  sort  of  stupefaction  caused  by 
the  motion.  In  the  circular  swing,  however,  instead 
of  the  lazy  habit  of  sitting  on  a  seat,  and  being  swung 
backward  and  forward  at  the  mercy  of  the  on-lookers, 
each  individual  is  the  regulator  of  his  own  move 
ments." 

"  The  poles  ought  to  be  sunk  into  the  ground  five 
feet  at  least,  well  secured,  and  distant  from  each  other 
at  least  33  to  35  feet.  The  height 
should  be  16  or  17  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  never  less  than  14 
feet,  —  the  higher  the  more  easy 
is  the  motion.  Six  ropes  are  at 
tached  to  a  circular  iron  plate,  of 
two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  of 
the  pole,  which,  on  a  strong  iron 
pivot,  moves  round  in  a  perpendi 
cular  cylindrical  hole,  11  or  12 
inches  deep,  and  about  2  inches  in 
diameter.  It  should  move  easily 
in  the  socket,  and  be  very  strong,  and  well  secured, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  breaking  or  coming 
down.  The  ropes  may  be  banded  with  worsted  tufts, 
or  simple  knots  of  the  rope  itself,  at  every  few  inches, 
to  suit  the  various  heights  of  the  children." 

"  Each  one  of  the  children  having  grasped  a  rope 
with  both  hands,  nearly  as  high  as  he  can  reach,  they 
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all  start  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  and  their  arms 
being  necessarily  extended,  this  has  the  effect  of  open 
ing  the  chest,  and  allowing  the  lungs  freely  to  play. 
As  their  feet  reach  the  ground,  the  whole  children  run 
as  fast  as  possible  round  the  circle;  and  the  centrifugal 
force  gradually  throws  them  off  their  feet,  until  one 
and  all  find  themselves  whirling  in  the  air,  to  their 
inexpressible  delight.  The  motion  is  continued  by 
one  or  more  of  the  children  extending  their  feet  to  the 
ground,  and  running  a  few  steps.  Arms,  limbs,  and, 
indeed,  every  muscle  of  the  body  are  thus  exercised. 
After  going  several  rounds  in  one  direction,  those  en 
gaged  should  stop,  change  hands,  and  go  round  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Each  child  being  independent  of 
the  other  may  continue  or  leave  off  at  pleasure.  It 
affords  a  greater  variety,  and  engages  a  greater  num 
ber  of  children  in  the  same  space,  than  the  old  swing ; 
for,  although  four  of  six  children  alone  are  swinging 
at  one  time  on  either  pole,  yet  twenty  or  thirty  may, 
and  usually  do  form  a  circle  round  it,  singing,  and 
counting  to  the  number  thirty  or  forty,  —  those  en 
gaged  must  then  instantly  let  go  the  ropes  and  make 
way  for  others. 

"  Amidst  this  busy  scene,  the  trainer  must  be  pre 
sent,  not  to  check,  but  to  stimulate  youthful  gaiety. 
All  as  free  as  air,  and  subject  only  to  a  moral  obser 
vation  of  any  particular  delinquency,  the  review  of 
which  is  reserved  for  the  school  gallery,  and  taken  up 
on  the  children's  return  there,  and  pictured  out  as  a 
mental  moral  exercise." 

u  If  the  master  did  otherwise,  a  full  development 
would  not  take  place ;  and  while  he  takes  no  notice  at 
the  moment,  he,  nevertheless,  marks  what  he  sees 
amiss.  One  thing  must  be  kept  in  view,  that  the 
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play-ground,  without  the  master  being  almost  con 
stantly  there  as  superintendent,  may  be  a  place  for 
healthful  exercise,  but  it  is  not  for  moral  training. 
The  master  and  mistress  ought  constantly  to  be  in 
the  way  when  the  children  are  at  play ;  but  if  both 
cannot,  one  must  be  present.  A  monitor  or  pupil- 
teacher  will  not  do  as  a  substitute  for  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  master,  which  all  acknowledge,  and 
whose  condescension  in  taking  a  game  or  swing  with 
them  is  felt  as  a  kindness  and  a  privilege,  and  who, 
in  consequence,  is  enabled  to  guide  them  by  a  moral, 
rather  than  a  physical  influence." 


BOYS'    PLAY-GROUND,   DUNCHUKCH. 
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MASTERS 
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GIRLS'  AND   INFANT  NATIONAL    SCHOOL. 

THIS  school  was  built  in  1837,  adjoining  the  church 
yard  and  parsonage,  on  a  site  presented  by  Lord  John 
Scott.  Previous  to  its  erection  the  girls  were  in 
structed  on  the  week-days  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
boys'  free-school,  and  on  the  Sunday  with  the  boys  in 
the  church. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  receipts  and  ex 
penditure  :  — 


RECEIPTS. 

£      s.     d. 
Voluntary  Contributions 

and  Collections  -  534  17  4 
Grant  from  National 

Society  -  -  -  75  0  0 
Parliamentary  Grant  -  106  0  0 


EXPENDITURE. 

£      s.  d 

Excavators',    Bricklay 
ers',    Plasterers'    and 

Slaters'  Work  -         -  373     4  1 

Stone  Mason        -         -     17     0  0 

Carpenter  and  Joiner  -  207     4  7 

Plumber  and  Glazier    -     37  10  3 

Architect    -                    -     18   18  0 

Sundries      -                  '  -     15   14  11 

External  Fencing         -     46     5  6 


,£715   17     4 


.€715  17     4 


Such  a  building  would  probably  elsewhere  be  erected 
at  a  considerably  less  expense,  materials  being  dear 
in  this  neighbourhood,  arid  the  nature  of  the  site, 
which  was  an  old  moat,  involving  an  expense  in  the 
foundations  of  above  seventy  pounds. 

Details. 

Figure  1.  Plan  and  elevation  of  doors,  which  :nv 
surrounded  on  one  side,  by  splayed  bricks,  and  are  six 
feet  high  to  the  springing  of  the  aivh. 
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2.  Section  of  the  window  centre  mullions. 

3.  Plan  and  elevation  of  chimney  shafts,  the  base 
and  cap  of  which  are  of  stone,   and  the  shaft  and 
plinth  rising  from  the  roof  of  brick- work;  the  diameter 
of  the  flues  being  nine  inches. 

4.  Section  of  the  stone  coping  for  parapets. 


5.  Elevation  of  part  of  the  verge-board  of  the  east, 
west,  and  south  gables,  showing  also  sections. 

6.  Elevation  of   part    of  the  verge-board  of  the 
north  gable. 
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7.   Section  of  the  architrave  for^the  doors. 

The  walls  are  fourteen  inches  in  thickness,  with  a 
course  of  slate  bedded  in  cement  a  few  inches  above 
the  surface,  to  prevent  the  rising  of  damp ;  and  are 
fourteen  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  wall- 
plates. 


TEACHRR'S  DKSK. 


BOYS'   FREE-SCHOOL. 

This  school  was  founded  in  1707,  having  been  en 
dowed  by  bequest  of  Francis  Boughton,  Esq.,  with 
lands,  situated  near  Coventry,  and  at  this  time  yield 
ing  an  income  of  ninety-three  pounds.  The  govern 
ment  is  vested  in  trustees,  of  whom  the  incumbent  of 
the  parish  is  ex  officio  one.  Until  lately  the  school 
master  has  been  a  person  in  holy  orders  ;  and  the 
duties  have  been  occasionally  left  to  an  assistant : 
the  present  master  is  a  layman,  with  a  stipend  of 
eighty  pounds,  and  acts  as  parish  clerk.  The  house, 
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BOYS'    SCHOOL-ROOM. 


1.  Entrance  Porch.    2.  Washing  Closet.    3,3.  Writing  Desks.    4.  Stove.    5.  Master's  Desk. 
G,  G.  Book-shelves.    7.  Closet. 

which  is  very  commodious,  is  now  kept  in  repair  by 
the  trustees,  by  whose  permission  the  school-room  has 
lately  been  enlarged  and  heightened,  and  re-arranged. 
Its  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is  now  nineteen 
feet ;  the  ventilation  being  effected  by  means  of  win 
dows  at  the  top  made  to  swing  on  pivots.  By  a  recent 
regulation,  each  child  pays  a  penny  a  week  for  books, 
pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
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BOOK    II. 
SCHOOL   ECONOMY. 


CHAPTER  I. 
MORAL   AND   RELIGIOUS   TRAINING. 

'/'///;  Legitimate  Aim  and  End  of  Education.  —  In 
parochial  education  the  object  is  not  merely  to  in 
form  the  mind,  but  to  discipline  and  improve  the 
IK -art ;  to  infuse  proper  principles;  to  develope  facul 
ties,  and  instil  habits ;  in  short,  as  far  as  may  be,  to 
qualify  the  poor  man's  child  for  respectability  and 
usefulness  in  after-life.  It  is  to  lay  in  youth  the 
foundation  of  future  character;  to  produce  indus 
trious,  intelligent,  and  religious  workmen  ;  to  rear  up 
a  moral  and  godly  peasantry  in  the  faith  and  love  of 
Jesus  Christ.  "  The  formation  of  character  is  always 
to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  great  aim  of  education. 
The  intelligence  is  enlightened,  in  order  that  it  may 
inform  the  conscience,  and  that  the  conscience  looking 
forth  through  this  intelligence  may  behold  a  wider 
sphere  of  duty,  and  have  at  its  command  a  greater 
ca pacity  for  action."1  "The  great  purpose  of  edu 
cation,"  observes  Mr.  Gladstone,  "  the  first  and  para 
mount  purpose  of  education,  is  not  so  much  to  supply 
a  man  with  the  tools  and  instruments  whereby  he 
may  fashion  all  things  to  his  purposes,  but  it  is  to 

i  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth  and  Mr.  Tufncll   on    the  Training  School  at 
Battersea. 
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fashion  and  to  mould  man  himself."1  And  only  so 
far  as  we  bear  this  in  mind  shall  we  be  likely  to 
attain  the  important  ends,  which  the  education  of  our 
humbler  brethren  is  meant  to  serve. 

That  national  education  has  not  hitherto  been  pro 
ductive  of  all  the  good  anticipated  by  its  friends  is  a 
fact  which,  much  as  it  may  be  regretted,  cannot  be 
denied.  The  children  sent  out  from  our  parochial 
schools  have  not,  either  intellectually  or  morally,  re 
flected  much  credit  on  the  system  under  which  they 
have  been  brought  up;  and  after  some  years'  expe 
rience  of  it,  it  is  generally  felt  that  the  system  itself 
requires,  if  not  a  total  change,  at  least  to  be  exten 
sively  modified  and  improved.  But  happily  the  sub 
ject  has  recently  engaged  the  attention  of  persons  in 
this  and  the  sister-country,  whose  personal  exertions 
in  the  cause  of  popular  education  have  enabled  them 
both  to  detect  the  cause  of  failure  and  to  suggest  the 
proper  remedy.  And  the  success  which  has  already, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  attended  the  improved  sys 
tem  introduced  by  these  admirable  persons,  proves 
the  mistake  has  been  in  the  formal  and  mechanical 
manner  in  which  instruction  has  been  conveyed,  and 
in  the  overlooking  the  important  difference  between 
instruction  and  education.  The  fact  seems  to  have 
been,  that  while  memory  has  been  exercised,  and  mind 
furnished  to  a  certain  extent,  the  affections  and  sym 
pathies  of  the  children  have  been  comparatively  left 
uncultivated  ;  the  formation  of  character  has  not  been 
sufficiently  kept  in  view ;  and  the  moral  and  religious 
training,  in  which  education  really  consists,  has  been 
consequently  lost  sight  of. 

1   Inaugural  Address  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  Collegiate  Insti 
tution,  Liverpool,  1843. 
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And  yet  without  such  moral  and  religious  culture, 
in  other  words,  without  the  education  of  the  heart  — 
how  can  the  only  knowledge  which  deserves  the 
name  be  imparted?  "It  is  not,"  observes  an  admirable 
writer,  "the  formal  repetition  of  the  Catechism,  or  of 
any  number  of  texts  of  Scripture,  at  certain  pre 
scribed  hours  of  the  day,  which  will  give  what  is 
called  religious  knowledge ;  for  what  is  religious 
knowledge  apart  from  religious  emotions — apart  from 
pious  awe,  dread  of  offending,  hope,  love,  joy,  and 
peace  —  apart  from  all  the  train  of  heart-stirring, 
soul-ennobling  feelings  which  the  Gospel  will  awaken, 
if  the  right  moment  is  seized,  the  right  method  used 
of  presenting  the  great  truths  it  reveals,  of  associating 
them  incidentally  with  all  that  naturally  affects  and 
interests  the  youthful  heart  ?"  "What  is  sound  re 
ligious  instruction?  Does  it  not,  in  fact,  include 
moral,  physical,  and  religious  training  ?  We  cannot 
train  religiously  unless  we  also  train  morally;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  I  suspect  that  we  cannot 
train  religiously  and  morally  unless  we  also  train 
physically  and  intellectually."  1 

"  To  what  end,"  it  is  asked,  "  do  we  educate  the 
poor  man's  child  ?  Is  it  not  to  give  him  just  views  of 
his  moral  and  religious  obligations  —  his  true  in 
terests  for  time  and  for  eternity,  while  at  the  same 
time  we  prepare  him  for  the  successful  discharge  of 
his  civil  duties  —  duties  for  which,  however  humble, 
there  is  surely  some  appropriate  instruction  ?  Is  it 
not  to  cultivate  good  habits  in  a  ground  of  self- 
respect  ?  habits  of  regular  industry  and  self-control ; 
of  kindness  and  forbearance  ;  of  personal  and  domestic 

Education  for  the  People,  by  Mrs.  Hippisley  TuekfieM,  p.  9. 
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cleanliness  ;  of  decency,  and  order  ?  Is  it  not  to 
awaken  in  him  the  faculties  of  attention  and  memory, 
of  reflection  and  judgment  ?  —  not  merely  to  instil 
knowledge,  or  supply  the  materials  of  thought,  but  to 
elicit,  and  exercise  the  powers  of  thinking?  Is  it  not 
to  train  him  in  the  use  of  language,  —  the  organ  of 
reason,  and  the  symbol  of  his  humanity  ?  And  while 
we  thus  place  the  child  in  a  condition  to  look  onward 
and  upward,  —  while  we  teach  him  his  relationship  to 
the  eternal  and  the  heavenly,  arid  encourage  him  to 
live  by  this  faith,  do  we  not  also  hope  to  place  him  on 
a  vantage  ground  with  respect  to  his  earthly  calling  ? 
—to  give  to  labour  the  interest  of  intelligence  and  the 
elevation  of  duty,  and  disarm  those  temptations  by 
which  the  poor  man's  leisure  is  so  fearfully  beset,  and 
to  which  mental  vacuity  offers  no  resistance  ?"  1 

In  the  following  pages  the  writer's  object  has  been 
to  present  the  fruits  of  some  reading  and  pastoral 
experience,  on  a  subject  nearly  affecting  ministerial 
usefulness.  In  preparing  them  he  has  been  much  in 
debted  to  recent  writers,  whose  works  merit  the  careful 
study  of  all  on  whom  the  culture  of  the  rising  generation 
in  any  degree  devolves.  And  in  embodying  suggestions, 
which  his  own  experience  has  served  to  confirm,  he 
trusts  that  he  may  be  rendering  service  to  some  of  his 
younger  brethren  in  the  Gospel,  and  facilitating  the 
discharge  of  duties  which  are  among  the  most  im 
portant  that  devolve  on  the  minister  of  Christ. 

The  Personal  Appearance  of  the  Children.  —  In  the 
conduct  of  a  school,  an  attention  to  the  personal  ap 
pearance  and  manners  of  the  children  is  of  no  slight 

i  Letter  on  the  Training  College  at  Stanley  Grove,  by  Ilev.  Derwent 
Coleridge,  Principal. 
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importance.  Habits  of  cleanliness  and  neatness  should 
be  continually  inculcated;  and  a  fondness  for  dress, 
which  is  seldom  accompanied  by  such  good  qualities, 
as  carefully  discouraged.  Necklaces  and  ringlets  are 
quite  unsuitable  in  parochial  schools  ;  and  their  im 
propriety  must  strike  every  sensible  person.  Yet  a 
fear  of  offending  the  prejudices  of  parents,  by  inter 
dicting  all  such  finery,  often  presents  a  formidable 
difficulty  to  the  managers.  And,  were  the  evil 
less  serious,  it  might  be  allowable  to  overlook  it; 
but  the  love  of  dress  has  such  an  injurious  effect  on 
character,  and  leads  to  such  pernicious  consequences 
in  after-life,  that  it  ought  to  be  resisted  from  the  first. 
The  difficulty  is  to  know  how  best  to  counteract  the 
injurious  tendency.  A  prescribed  dress,  however 
pleasing  the  effect  of  such  uniformity,  often  prevents 
silly  parents  from  sending  their  children  to  school ;  and 
even  when  submitted  to,  sometimes  creates  a  rebound 
when  the  restraint  of  school  discipline  is  removed.1 
Perhaps  frequent  admonition,  grounded  upon  moral 
and  religious  fitness,  and,  above  all,  enforced  by  the 
example  of  superiors,  is  the  best  corrective.  When 
teachers  and  visiters  of  schools  indulge  in  fine  clothes, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  their  example  proves  con 
tagious  ;  whereas  plain  and  simple  attire  on  their  part 
is  likely  to  produce  the  happiest  effects.  And  on 
none  is  an  attention  to  the  scriptural  precept  regard 
ing  dress  so  obligatory,  as  on  those  who  come  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  children  of  the  poor,  and 
are  naturally  looked  to  as  models  of  propriety. 

Habits  of  Order  and  reverential  Feeling.  —  Of  equal, 
or  greater  importance,  is  it  to  instil  habits  of  order 

1  Bishop  of  Newfoundland's  Report. 
I 
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and  respect  for  authority.     These  should  be  regarded 
as  points  of  strictly  moral  culture,  and  as  most  in 
fluential   on   the  child's  future   welfare.     Wherever 
they  are  neglected,  whatever  be  the  degree  of  know 
ledge  communicated,  the  most  valuable  part  of  edu 
cation  has  been  overlooked.      On  this  account  the 
school-room  itself  ought  to  be  a  model  of  neatness, 
having  a  place  for  every  thing,  and  every  thing  in  its 
place,  and,  in  regularity  and  arrangement,  affording 
a  miniature  picture  of  a  well-ordered  household.  With 
the  same  view,  also,  the  mechanical  evolutions  which 
in  National  Schools  sometimes  create  a  smile,  may 
serve  a  useful  end.    "We  insist,"  observes  Mrs.  Tuck- 
field,   "  upon   every  thing  being   done   quietly   and 
gently.  Is  a  chair  or  a  bench  to  be  turned  or  moved  ? 
There  is  to  be  no  noise  or  bustle,  —  no  pulling,  push 
ing,  or  scraping  on  the  floor.     Profound  quiet  in  the 
school-room  is  insisted  on.     Children,  I  am  sure,  are 
morally  benefited  by  being  obliged  to  exercise  this 
constant  self-control.      They  cannot  too  early  learn 
that,  as  far  as  possible,  they  must  avoid  giving  any 
trouble  or  disturbance  to  others,  and  that  by  neat 
ness,  order,  and  arrangement,  this  may  be  avoided. 
AVhen  they  come  to  school  in  the  morning  silence  is 
especially   enjoined.      If  all   inter-communication   is 
prevented,  till  they  are  all  fairly  interested  in  their 
lessons,  much  trouble  is  prevented."  1 

With  a  view  of  promoting  order  and  attention,  it 
seems  desirable  that  children  should  not  be  admitted 
when  very  young,  and  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  when  in  classes.  On  the  same  account  double 
desks  are  not  advisable. 

i  Education  of  the  People,  p.  132. 
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Above  all,  the  cultivation  of  reverential  feeling  is 
of  the  first  importance,  and  ought  to  influence  and 
pervade  the  whole  system.  It  is  the  foundation  of  all 
moral  and  religious  excellence,  and  unless  imbibed  in 
youth,  when  it  appears  almost  instinctive,  the  character 
will  be  marred.  To  produce  and  foster  it  ought  to 
be  the  constant  aim.  The  holy  word  of  God,  —  the 
sanctuary  of  public  prayer,  —  teachers,  pastors,  and 
superiors,  —  these  should  be  continually  held  forth 
to  the  reverence  of  childhood.  The  Bible  should  never 
be  treated  as  an  ordinary  book,  or  handled  with  irre 
verence,  or  opened  for  instruction  without  an  act  of 
devotion.  If  we  allow  it  to  be  tattered,  torn,  and 
tossed  about  in  our  schools,  how  can  we  expect  it  to 
be  duly  reverenced  in  after-life  ?  Or,  unless  we  habit 
uate  youth  to  reverence  the  sanctuary,  regarding  it  as 
"  none  other  than  the  house  of  God,  and  the  gate  of 
heaven,"  and  to  esteem  their  teachers  and  spiritual 
pastors  "  as  set  over  them  in  the  Lord,"  and  in  some 
measure  representing  God's  authority,  —  how  can  we 
wonder  at  their  perverseness  and  rebellion  in  after-life  ? 

How  to  be  promoted.  —  There  are  some  observations 
in  the  general  instructions  for  the  use  of  masters  ap 
pointed  to  organise  National  Schools,  which  bear  ad 
mirably  upon  this  subject.  And  as  the  point  is  so  im 
portant,  and  one  on  which  so  much  depends,  no  apology 
is  needed  for  giving  them  at  length.  "  Among  the 
various  modes  of  introducing  discipline  into  a  school, 
the  most  effectual  is  to  promote  a  general  feeling  of 
reverence  for  every  object  connected  with  it.  Cheerful 
and  willing  obedience  should  be  inseparably  connected 
with  the  place  in  the  mind  of  every  child.  There  are 
schools  for  the  poor,  in  which,  although  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  brought  prominently  into  action,  the  moral 
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feelings  are  lamentably  neglected.  You  see  the  chil 
dren  enter  the  school-room,  slovenly  in  their  person, 
and  forward  in  their  demeanour,  without  any  token  of 
respect  for  their  superiors  and  instructors ;  books  are 
neither  preserved  with  care,  nor  treated  with  regard ; 
Holy  Scripture  itself  is  read  with  an  air  of  exhibition, 
rather  than  with  solemnity  ;  and  even  prayer  is  either 
not  said  at  all,  or  not  said  with  devotional  earnestness, 
or  not  listened  to  with  the  silent  attention,  and  in  the 
devout  posture  suitable  to  divine  worship.  These  are 
symptoms  of  insubordination  which  in  a  moment 

strike  the  eye  of  even   a  casual  visiter The 

habit  of  reverence  is  not  the  growth  of  a  day,  but 
results  from  repeated  acts  of  subordination  and  obe 
dience.  You  will  provide,  therefore,  that  when  children 
enter  the  school  they  show  the  ordinary  obeisance,  as 
a  part  of  that  lowly  and  reverent  submission  to  all 
their  betters,  which  the  Catechism  enjoins.  You  will 
make  them  take  their  place  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
manner,  and  not  omit  to  notice  any  deficiency  in 
cleanliness  and  neatness.  You  will  find  advantage  in 
making  them  go  through  certain  mechanical  move 
ments  and  evolutions,  at  the  word  of  command ;  an 
occasional  exercise,  which  not  merely  re-awakens  atten 
tion,  but  produces  almost  instinctively  an  obedient 
temper.  Above  all,  when  you  engage  in  prayer,  or 
reading  the  Scriptures,  you  will  uniformly  evince  by 
your  tone  and  manner  that  you  are  suitably  impressed 
with  the  deep  importance  of  this  duty ;  —  you  will 
thus  excite  more  effectually  in  them  a  spirit  of  rever 
ence  corresponding  to  your  own. l  Prayer  thus  offered 

1  The  practice  of  the  children  placing  their  hands  together,  and  closing 
their  eyes  in  repeating  prayer,  is  found  of  service,  as  tending  to  compose 
the  thoughts,  and  prevent  distraction. 
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at  the  daily  opening  and  closing  of  the  school  will  sel 
dom  fail,  in  due  course  of  time,  to  subdue  turbulence, 
soften  obduracy,  and  introduce  reverential  feeling.  As 
the  dismissal  for  the  day  takes  place  immediately  after 
prayer,  you  will  of  course  conduct  it  in  a  regular  and 
decorous  manner,  suppressing  noise,  contention,  and 
confusion."  1 

The  right  feelings  of  the  children  should  be  ap 
pealed  to  in  aid  of  all  such  regulations.  In  requiring 
from  them  outward  tokens  of  respect,  it  were  well  to 
explain  that  these  are  not  mere  dictates  of  arbitrary 
authority,  or  signs  of  degrading  subjection.  In  reality, 
they  are  matters  of  religious  obligation  ;  and  it  were 
easy  to  point  out  even  to  children  their  moral  fitness. 
But  for  want  of  understanding  this,  the  poor  often 
regard,  as  humiliating,  those  outward  acts  of  deference 
which  every  well-bred  person  promptly  renders  even 
to  inferiors ;  and,  when  emancipated  from  school, 
thinking  it  a  proof  of  independence  to  relinquish 
what  was  compulsory  in  childhood,  will  pass  their 
former  benefactors  without  even  a  symptom  of  re 
cognition.  Would  not  this  imply  that  the  heart  had 
never  been  schooled  upon  such  points  ?  And  if  so, 
the  outward  obeisance,  even  when  rendered,  is  good 
for  nothing. 

Devotional  Exercises.  —  The  manner,  however,  in 
which  children  are  taught  to  approach  God  himself 
doubtless  operates  far  more  than  any  thing  else  in 
fostering  reverence.  And  this  may  show  the  infinite 
importance  of  conducting  the  school  prayers,  and 
imparting  religious  instruction,  with  becoming  serious 
ness.  These  are  duties  which  ought  alivays  to  be  per 
formed  personally  by  the  master  or  mistress ;  and  // 

1    Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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committed  to  monitors  or  pupil-teachers.  When  a  dif 
ferent  system  is  pursued,  and  the  prayers  are  read  by 
one  of  the  children,  as  will  often  be  the  case,  in  an 
irreverent  tone  and  manner,  the  effect  is  painful  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  probable  mischief  incalculable. 
Either  the  sentiments  of  awe  and  veneration,  with 
which  such  services  ought  to  be  regarded,  are  irrepa 
rably  impaired ;  or  a  rooted  prejudice  is  generated  in 
the  minds  of  the  children  against  forms  of  prayer, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  necessarily  devoid  of  de 
votion.  Whereas,  were  the  prayers  offered  by  the 
master  himself,  reverently  and  devoutly,  as  in  God's 
most  holy  presence,  "  they  would  impart  an  air  of 
sanctity  to  even  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school, 
and  be  viewed  as  a  necessary  preparation  for  them."1 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  religious  instruction 
generally,  whether  in  the  case  of  Scripture  or  the 
Catechism,  or  of  other  lessons  of  the  same  sacred 
character.  This  should  be  rigidly  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  master  or  mistress ;  and  where  the  aid 
of  monitors  is  employed  for  other  parts  of  school 
instruction,  such  arrangement  of  time  and  subject 
should  be  made  as  will  still  enable  the  superior  per 
sonally  to  conduct  this  all-important  branch.  When 
it  is  considered  how  much  lasting  injury  may  accrue 
to  the  infant  mind  from  an  irreverent  handling  of 
sacred  subjects,  the  necessity  of  such  restrictions  will 
scarcely  be  disputed.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
it  would  follow,  that  the  use  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as 
a  mere  lesson-book  for  teaching  the  younger  children  to 
read  should  by  all  means  be  avoided. 

Private  Prayer.  -  -  There  is  one  point  of  religious 
instruction  to  which  these  remarks  specially  apply, 

i  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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and  that  is,  the  prayers  which  the  children  learn  to 
use  in  private.  There  is  surely  no  subject  connected 
with  education  of  such  vital  importance  as  this ;  and 
yet  to  none,  perhaps,  has  the  attention  in  most  schools 
been  less  directed.  In  the  great  majority  of  schools 
visited  by  the  present  Bishop  of  Newfoundland,  when 
Inspector  of  National  Schools,  as  stated  in  his  most 
valuable  Report,  he  found  that  the  children  only  knew, 
or  at  least  only  repeated,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  one  or  two  traditionary  hymns.  A  similar  dis 
covery  has  doubtless  been  forced  upon  the  minds  of 
many  of  the  clergy,  when  preparing  candidates  for 
confirmation.  And  though  it  may  be  hoped  that 
henceforth  the  correction  will  be,  in  most  cases,  sup 
plied  by  the  clergy  in  their  respective  parishes,  yet 
the  subject  is  of  such  immediate  and  vital  importance, 
that  it  might  well  claim  the  attention  of  our  diocesan 
boards.  And  they  could  hardly  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  the  cause  of  education  than  by  providing 
forms,  both  for  the  opening  and  closing  of  schools, 
and  for  private  use.  It  is  true  such  forms  already 
exist ;  but  they  have  never  yet  been  furnished  and 
circulated  by  authority.  And  such  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  likely  method  of  introducing  them  to 
universal  use. 

Private  Admonition.  —  In  connection  with  this  sub 
ject,  may  be  urged  the  great  good  likely  to  result  from 
the  master  or  mistress  occasionally  conversing  sepa 
rately  with  the  children,  and  inculcating  on  each 
child,  in  private,  the  moral  and  religious  lessons  of 
the  school-room.  Such  attempts  to  secure  the  con 
fidence  of  a  child,  if  conducted  with  judgment 
and  in  the  spirit  of  love,  are  likely  to  be  attended  witli 
the  happiest  results.  In  most  instances  both  admo- 
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nition  and  reproof  are  best  administered  in  private  1 ; 
and  the  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  a  child,  which 
such  intercourse  will  show,  must  have  the  effect  of 
endearing  an  instructor,  and  increasing  his  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  And  this,  indepen 
dently  of  the  benefit  accruing  from  whatever  inspires 
a  child  with  a  sense  of  personal  duty  and  responsi 
bility,  and  of  the  inspection  and  interest  of  which  he 
is  individually  the  subject. 

Rewards  and  Punishments.  —  The  subject  of  re 
wards  and  punishments  is  confessedly  one  of  great 
importance.  And  in  the  case  of  the  poor  none  is 
more  encumbered  with  difficulties.  These  are  owing 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
parents,  who  often,  instead  of  supporting  the  authority 
of  managers  and  teachers,  do  their  best  to  counteract 
it  by  foolish  indulgence,  justifying  the  misconduct  of 
their  children,  and  resisting  any  thing  in  the  shape  of 
correction. 

This  has  led,  in  some  schools,  to  an  attempt  to 
maintain  the  necessary  discipline  wholly  by  a  system 
of  rewards ;  so  that  not  only  are  the  children  re 
munerated  for  every  instance  of  good  conduct  and 
proficiency,  but  even,  in  some  cases,  the  parents  are 
similarly  bribed.  The  almost  certain  consequence  of 
such  a  system  is  to  generate  a  mercenary  spirit,  by 
superseding  the  simple  motives  of  duty,  and  asso 
ciating  obedience  in  the  mind  with  some  immediate 

'•  "  I  have  often  been  sadly  vexed  on  entering  a  school-room,  when  the 
master  or  mistress  has  pointed  out  some  children  to  me,  saying,  '  That 
boy  is  always  a  very  idle,  inattentive  child,'  or,  '  Mary  or  Sally  are  such 
stubborn,  headstrong  children,  I  can  make  nothing  of  them  ; '  *  such  and 
such  children  are  always  good,  and  get  on  nicely  in  their  learning.' 
Punish  as  little  as  possible ;  and  seldom  praise  or  blame,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  others." — Education  of  the  People,  pp.  89,  90. 
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and  palpable  recompence.  And  the  result,  it  is  feared, 
must  be  to  lead  to  disappointment  and  neglect  of 
duty  when  the  stimulus  is  removed.  "  If,"  observes 
Dr.  Shuttle  worth,  "  we  make  virtuous  conduct  too 
decidedly  the  means  of  present  profit  and  pleasure, 
we  in  fact  destroy  the  very  motives  we  ought  to  rely 
upon  for  the  permanency  of  that  virtue  in  the  less 
retributive  scenes  of  active  life."  1  It  were  surely 
better,  on  all  accounts,  to  substitute  the  moral  suasion 
which  appeals  to  higher  hopes  and  purer  motives ;  to 
enforce  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  and  the  necessary 
connection  of  obedience  with  true  happiness,  and  to 
habituate  the  young,  even  from  their  tenderest  years, 
in  what  they  do,  to  set  God  before  them,  and  to  serve 
the  Lord  Jesus.2 

Again,  in  altogether  abolishing  chastisement,  we 
are  certainly  not  acting  in  accordance  with  the  scrip 
tural  precept,  nor  with  the  system  to  which,  when 
sent  into  the  world,  the  children  must  be  afterwards 
amenable.  By  the  Divine  appointment  suffering  is 
the  necessary  consequence  of  moral  evil ;  and  it  were 
well  that  they  were  so  associated  from  the  first  in 
the  youthful  mind.  It  must  be  false  kindness  to  hold 
out  prospects  of  impunity,  which  will  certainly  not 
be  realised  in  after-life.  The  dictate  of  Inspired 
Wisdom  is  here,  as  always,  the  safest  and  the  most 
merciful:  —  "  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope,  and 
let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying." 

Still,  in  awarding  punishment,  whatever  be  its  na 
ture,  the  object  ought,  of  course,  to  be  prevention  3  ; 
and  the  children  should  be  taught  to  regard  it  not  as 
penal,  but  corrective,  —  not  as  tyrannical,  but  pa- 

i  Reports,  p.  49.  '2  Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 

3  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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rental.1  And,  with  this  view,  the  control  must  be 
steady  and  invariable  ;  and  when  punishment  is 
threatened,  it  should  be  without  fail  inflicted.  No 
thing  is  so  subversive  of  all  discipline  as  the  habit, 
too  common  among  the  poor,  of  uttering  threats 
which  are  never  meant  to  be  enforced.  And  it  is  to 
be  feared,  that  a  similar  error  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
management  of  our  parochial  schools.2 

Frequency  of  punishment,  however,  in  any  school 
is  a  proof  of  incapacity  in  a  teacher.  It  indicates  his 
neglect  of  higher  motives,  or  his  inability  to  apply 
them.  When  threats  and  blows  are  his  prevailing 
methods  of  persuasion,  and  the  cane  is  perpetually 
either  displayed  in  terrorem,  or  actually  in  use,  he  is 
clearly  unfit  for  his  office.  He  is  ignorant  of  moral 
training,  and  will  only  mar  the  work  he  has  in  hand. 
"  The  diminution  of  punishment  ought  to  be  the  ob 
ject  of  the  teacher's  anxious  and  incessant  aim.  We 
would  assure  him  that  by  kindness  and  gentleness  he 
may  hope  to  accomplish  what  neither  severity  nor 
distant  manners  can  ever  attain.  We  would  also  re- 


i  "  Many  of  these  poor  children,"  observes  Mrs.  Tuckfield,  "  have 
been  sadly  managed  at  home,  and  by  beating  and  scolding,  obstinacy 
and  ill-temper  have  been  created.  When  you  observe  a  disposition  of 
this  kind,  call  a  girl  to  you,  and  ask  her  if  she  thinks  she  has  acted  right 
or  wrong,  and  lead  her  to  blame  herself;  then  explain  to  her  how  un 
happy  and  miserable  such  faults,  if  they  are  not  corrected,  will  render 
her,  and  tell  her  you  will  assist  her  to  get  the  better  of  them,  and  that  if 
you  see  she  does  not  struggle  sufficiently  herself  to  conquer  them,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  help  her  by  some  punishment ;  and  always  try  to  let 
your  children  feel  that  punishment  is  meant  for  their  good,  and  is  always 
inflicted  in  sorrow,  and  not  in  anger." — Page  90. 

a  "  A  master  should  speak  but  little,  and  always  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice ;  and  then  he  will  be  pretty  sure  of  being  listened  to."  "  The 
most  disobedient  children  often  attend  to  directions  given  in  an  under 
tone  of  voice.  Indeed  scolding,  or  loud  talking,  are  worse  than  useless." — 
Education  of  the  People,  passim. 
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mind  him  that  it  is  his  bounden  and  sacred  duty,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  distinguish  between  incapacity  and 
incxertion,  between  want  of  power  and  want  of  in 
clination  ;  and  that,  under  no  circumstances  whatever, 
can  he  be  justified  in  punishing  a  boy,  merely  because 
Nature  has  formed  him  a  dunce."  1 

"  The  teacher,"  observes  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  "  should 
depend  mainly  for  his  success  upon  his  powers  of  ren 
dering  the  instruction  he  conveys  attractive  to  his 
pupils;  and  he  will  chiefly  be  liable  to  failure  in  this 
respect,  when  he  deserts  the  natural  method  of  im 
parting  knowledge,  and  neglects  to  assist  this  method 
with  the  light  of  constant  and  varied  illustration. 
Such  a  method  will  enable  the  teacher  to  rule  rather 
by  love  than  by  fear.  He  will  not  endeavour  to 
coerce  his  pupil  to  remember  a  general  truth,  which 
he  does  not  understand,  but  by  presenting  to  him,  in 
a  plain  and  familiar  manner,  certain  simple  elements 
from  which  the  general  truth  springs,  he  will  enable 
him  to  understand,  and  to  remember  it,  by  a  pleasur 
able  exercise  of  mind.  In  a  school,  in  which  this 
method  of  instruction  is  adopted  by  a  teacher  of  mild 
and  persuasive  character,  there  will  exist  little  neces 
sity  of  punishment ;  and  all  harsh  and  degrading 
chastisement  may  be  at  once  discarded.  It  is  also 
desirable  that  the  motives  for  pressing  activity  and 
attention  should  not  be  derived  from  the  temporary 
incentive  of  immediate  reward,  but  should  arise  from 
the  natural  attractions  with  which  knowledge  is  in 
vested,  when  a  correct  method  of  presenting  its 
elements  is  pursued." 

ATTENDANCE.  —  1.  Regularity.  —  There  is,  probably, 

i  Sessional  School,  5th  ed.,  p.  152. 

"  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841,  p.  47. 
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no  one  interested  in  the  education  of  the  poor,  who 
does  not  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  securing 
that  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
without  which  no  satisfactory  results  can  be  looked 
for.  In  the  case  of  the  children  of  parents  who  ap 
preciate  the  benefit  of  education,  there  will,  indeed, 
be  little  to  complain  of ;  and  therefore  they  are  almost 
always  the  best  behaved,  and  make  most  progress.  If 
you  see  an  intelligent  and  well-conducted  child,  you 
may  be  nearly  sure  that  its  parents  are  right-minded 
persons,  who  have  either  themselves  profited  by  edu 
cation,  or  who  at  least  desire  to  secure  the  advantage 
to  their  children.  But,  in  most  instances,  the  studies 
of  the  children  are  liable  to  continual  interruption 
from  the  folly  or  greediness  of  the  parents,  who  take 
them  away  for  days,  and  even  weeks,  for  the  sake  of 
their  little  earnings,  or  to  assist  at  home  in  household 
matters.  And  the  evil  is  aggravated  by  the  early  age 
at  which  the  children  are  now  commonly  removed 
finally  from  school. 

The  most  natural  remedy  is  an  appeal  to  the  pa 
rents  themselves,  before  whom  the  serious  injury 
accruing  to  their  children  from  such  repeated  inter 
ruptions  should  be  set ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
better  feelings  will  sometimes  predominate.  Another 
correction  may  be  applied  by  requiring  the  payments 
to  be  made  quarterly,  and  in  advance  ;  although  it  is 
doubtful  whether  this  could  be  generally  enforced  in 
rural  districts  in  the  present  depressed  state  of  agri 
culture.1  But  where  the  evil  is  incurable,  or  local 

i  "  A  child,"  observes  Mr.  Stow,  "  may  have  a  headache  on  Monday 
and  part  of  Tuesday.  On  Wednesday  the  child  would  have  been  sent  to 
school,  but  the  penny  or  twopence  comes  in  the  way,  and  the  mother 
thinks  it  is  a  pity  to  spend  the  money  on  half  a  week's  schooling.  'You 
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causes  for  the  occasional  absence  of  the  children  exist, 
as  is  the  case  in  most  agricultural  districts,  it  is  better 
to  legalise  the  absence,  only  requiring  leave  to  be 
asked,  and  the  cause  assigned.  A  register  should 
also  be  kept,  and  absences  noted,  to  be  exhibited  to  the 
managers  of  the  school,  when  exclusion  from  the 
annual  feast,  or  any  similar  forfeit,  may  be  publicly 
imposed  by  them.  In  all  cases  it  is  best  to  have  a 
few  simple  rules  adjusted  to  local  circumstances,  and 
then  rigidly  to  enforce  them.  By  such  a  method  the 
number  on  the  list  may  be  for  a  while  diminished ; 
but  this  effect  will  probably  be  only  temporary :  and, 
at  all  events,  it  is  better  to  exclude  the  refractory, 
than  to  have  the  discipline  of  the  whole  school  im 
paired  for  the  sake  of  retaining  these. 

2.  Punctuality.  —  The  same  remarks  apply  to  punc 
tuality,  or  attending  school  in  proper  time,  before  the 
prayers  are  read.  The  practice  of  coming  in,  after 
the  business  of  the  school  is  commenced,  is  subversive 
of  all  order,  and  tends  to  foster  habits  of  carelessness 
and  irreverence.  It  argues  an  indifference  to  prayer, 
and  paves  the  way  for  similar  disregard  for  the  wor 
ship  of  the  sanctuary.  And  it  is  the  more  inexcus 
able,  because  a  very  little  desire  to  please  will  prevent 
it.  At  all  events,  no  school  can  be  efficiently  con 
ducted,  where  such  a  practice  is  tolerated.  After  a 
second  offence,  it  would  be  well  to  refuse  to  admit 


may  help  me,  my  child,  at  home,  and  go  on  Monday  next.'  Thus  the 
child  falls  behind  the  class,  provided  the  master  can  have  any  classifi 
cation  or  progressive  system  under  such  circumstances.  At  all  events, 
the  child's  education  is  retarded,  and  his  habit  of  school-going  broken 
up.  We  know  this  to  be  a  very  common  case ;  but  if  a  quarter  has  been 
paid  in  advance,  it  will  be  found  that  no  slight  excuse  will  prevent  the 
parent  from  taking  the  benefit  of  that  which  has  been  paid  for." — Train 
ing  System,  p.  49. 
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any  child  for  that  day,  and  to  intimate  to  the  parents 
the  cause.  This  method  has  been  adopted  at  the 
Central  School,  at  Westminster,  with  the  best  result. 
An  entry  should  be  also  made,  at  the  time,  in  the 
register  of  attendance,  and  the  notice  of  the  visiter 
for  the  day  called  to  it.  When  it  is  considered  how 
much  of  future  usefulness  and  respectability  in  every 
department  of  life  depends  on  regularity  and  punc 
tuality,  the  importance  of  checking  contrary  habits 
in  the  bud  will  be  at  once  admitted. 

Payments.  —  It  is  generally  observed  that  the  at 
tendance  is  more  irregular  in  schools  which  are  free, 
than  in  those  in  which  payment  is  exacted.  And 
this,  of  itself,  seems  to  show  that  instruction  which 
is  wholly  gratuitous  is  little  valued.  A  charge,  such 
as  the  children  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay, 
and  which  would  not  operate  as  an  exclusion,  where 
there  was  really  a  desire  for  instruction,  seems  in  all 
cases  desirable.  Short  of  being  burdensome  to  the 
poor,  the  higher  it  is  the  better,  in  order  that  the 
school  may,  as  far  as  possible,  maintain  itself.  It 
should  include  a  charge  for  the  books  used  in  the 
school,  so  that  there  may  be  no  plea  for  the  children 
being  unprovided  with  them.  And  when  the  sum, 
as  will  sometimes  be  the  case,  is  furnished  by  benevo 
lent  persons,  it  should  still  be  brought  by  the  children 
themselves.  It  would  be  also  better  that  payments 
were  made  in  advance,  especially  where  the  salary  of 
the  master  or  mistress  is  in  any  measure  dependent 
upon  them ;  but  on  no  account  should  arrears  be 
allowed  to  accumulate.  Besides  the  mischief  done  by 
seeming  to  countenance  a  habit  of  debt,  when  the 
sum  at  last  amounts  to  what  it  would  be  inconvenient 
to  pay,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  the  children  being 
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removed  from  the  school,  and  a  feeling  of  estrange 
ment  consequent  on  the  consciousness  of  dishonesty 
created  in  the  minds  of  the  parents.1  The  payments 
should  be  made  weekly,  and  should  be  received  at 
a  stated  hour  on  the  Monday  by  one  of  the  school 
managers,  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  or  mistress  from 
what  must  be  an  unpleasant  duty.  Twopence  a  week 
is  a  fair  average,  though  in  some  districts  the  usual 
charge  is  higher.2  It  operates  well  to  render  the 
salary  of  the  teacher  in  some  degree  proportionate  to 
the  number  of  scholars  attending,  as  this  will  na 
turally  stimulate  his  exertions,  and  increase  his 
interest  in  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

1  Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 

2  In  the  extreme  north  of  England  it  is  usually  threepence  or  four- 
pence  a  week.     In  the  south  it  is  seldom  more  than  one  penny. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
METHODS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 

AN  important  subject  for  the  managers  of  schools 
to  consider  is,  in  what  manner  instruction  may  be  best 
conveyed  to  children.  The  increased  interest  in  edu 
cation  manifested  of  late  years  has  given  birth  to  so 
many  systems,  each  claiming  the  preference,  that  it  is 
no  easy  matter  to  decide  amongst  them.  In  addition 
to  the  Madras  system,  generally  in  use  in  our  National 
Schools,  we  have  the  Lancasterian,  the  Simultaneous, 
the  Circulating,  the  Interrogative,  the  Elliptical,  or 
Suggestive,  —  some  of  these  being,  however,  rather 
modifications  of  the  two  rival  methods  of  mutual  or 
simultaneous  instruction,  than  distinct  and  separate 
systems. 

Mutual  Instruction.  —  In  the  Madras  system  the 
children  are  arranged  in  classes  according  to  their 
general  proficiency,  remaining  in  the  same  class  for 
all  their  lessons,  whatever  be  the  subject  of  instruc 
tion.  In  the  Lancasterian  schools  the  children  pass 
from  one  class  to  another,  according  to  their  degree 
of  proficiency  in  each  separate  branch  of  knowledge. 
The  latter  arrangement  is,  possibly,  the  more  favour 
able  to  individual  progress ;  but  it  seems  apt  to  foster 
a  spirit  of  rivalry ;  and  the  frequent  transition  from 
class  to  class  must  have  its  disadvantages.  In  both 
the  National  and  Lancasterian  schools,  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction  prevails ;  that  is,  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pupils  are  employed,  during  a  part  of  the 
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day,  as  monitors,  to  instruct  the  lower  forms,  which 
vary  in  size  from  eight  to  twelve  children  in  Lancas- 
terian  schools,  and  from  twelve  to  thirty  in  National 
schools,  and  in  which  classes  the  children  are  taught 
individually  and  in  succession.  When  the  master, 
whose  time  in  large  schools  is  much  occupied  with 
general  superintendence,  instructs  a  class,  he  adopts 
the  method  of  individual  and  successive  instruction. 

Simultaneous  Instruction.  —  According  to  the  Simul 
taneous  method  a  large  number  of  children  are  ar 
ranged  in  a  gallery,  or  in  any  other  way,  so  as  to  be 
immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  taught 
together.     "  In  this  manner  any  number  of  children 
under  forty  or  fifty  may  be  instructed  in  one  class, 
even  in  the  departments  of  purely  technical  instruc 
tion.     A  much  larger  number  of  the  children  may 
thus  be   brought    under   the   personal    care    of    the 
superior  master,  and  may  be  trained  by  him  intellec 
tually  and  morally.     In  such  classes  the  instruction 
is  not  individual  and  successive,  but  is  simultaneous, 
the  mind  of  each  child  being  at  all  times  under  the 
influence  of   the  master.     In   Holland    such   classes 
frequently  consist  of  from  sixty  to  a  hundred  children; 
but  forty  compose  a  class,  the  technical  instruction  of 
which  can  be  conducted  with  ease  by  an  experienced 
master  on  the  simultaneous  method.     Moreover,   in 
instruction  of  a  less  technical  character,  and  requiring 
a  less  careful  division  of  the  school,  according  to  the 
attainments  of  the  children  in  the  technical  portions 
of  elementary  learning,  100  or  120  children  may  be 
taught  at  once,  either  in  a  well  arranged  school-room, 
-  where  their  instruction  can  be  conducted  without 
removal  from  the  places  they  usually  occupy  in  classes, 
—  or  by  means  of  a  central  school-hall,  in  which  three 
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or  four  classes  can  be  assembled  for  such  general  in 
struction  in  a  gallery  like  that  used  in  infant  schools." l 
"  In  order  to  enable  the  teacher  to  conduct  this 
instruction  successfully,"  observes  Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
"the  desks  and  forms  should  be  arranged  as  in  the 
Dutch  schools,  the  scholars  being  all  placed  with  their 
faces  towards  the  teacher  in  successive  lines  of  desks 
half  the  usual  width.    The  scholars  retain  their  places 
while  the  lessons  proceed,  the  chief  demonstrations 
being  given  on  a  large  black  board  suspended  on  the 
wall,  or  on  an  easel  opposite  to  the  class.  The  teacher, 
during  the  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  lessons,  sits 
on  a  platform  slightly  elevated,  opposite  the  centre  of 
the  first  bench.     The  simultaneous  method  may  be 
varied  by  interrogating  individuals,  by  questioning 
the  class,  and  receiving  collective  or  individual  answers, 
and  by  receiving  answers  in  writing  from  the  class."' 
The  advantages  which  this  system  possesses  of  bring 
ing  each  child  into  personal  contact  with  the  master 
is  obvious :  the  difficulty,  it  would  appear,  must  be  to 
keep  up  the  general  attention,  and  to  prevent  the  an 
swer  being  confined  to  a  few  of  the  cleverest  children. 
Circulating  Method.  —  The  Circulating  method  im 
plies  that,  instead  of  remaining  at  the  top  of  the  class, 
as  that  place  is  gained,  the  successful  child  recom 
mences  at  the  bottom,  and  works  his  way  up  again, 
a  record  being  kept  of  the  circles  gained  and  lost.    It 
will  be  at  once  seen  that  this  plan  supplies  a  cor 
rective  to   the  listlessness,  to   which   a   child  easily 
retaining  his  place  at  the  top  of  a  class  is  otherwise 
exposed.     But  the  excitement  is,  perhaps,  too  great, 
and  the  trouble  imposed  upon  both  master  and  mo- 

1  Minutes  of  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

2  Reports  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  1841. 
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nitor,  and  the  constant  call  for  vigilance  and  impar 
tiality,  are  serious  objections. 

Interrogatory  System.  —  The  object  of  the  Interro 
gatory  system  is  to  exercise  the  minds  of  the  children 
by  compelling  them  to  think,  and  thus  prevent  the 
lesson  becoming  a  mere  matter  of  rote.  "  By  a  skil 
fully  devised  system  of  interrogation,  the  master  dis 
covers  the  limits  of  the  child's  knowledge,  but  he 
avoids  supplying  the  child  with  information  solely  by 
direct  didactic  instruction.  Having  ascertained  what 
the  child  does  not  know,  he  leads  it,  by  a  carefully 
planned  succession  of  questions,  as  it  were,  to  infer 
the  truth ;  and,  by  having  made  the  attainment  of  this 
knowledge  an  act  of  pleasurable  mental  exercise,  he 
not  only  renders  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  agreeable, 
but  gives  it  a  stronger  hold  on  the  memory.  Since 
the  instruction  is  not  simply  conveyed,  but  is  made  to 
depend  upon  an  accompanying  exercise  of  the  child's 
mind,  it  is  evident  nothing  can  be  learned  by  mere 
rote,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  that  is  learned 
must  be  understood."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
that  this  plan  of  questioning  enters,  more  or  less,  into 
all  the  systems  under  notice ;  and  that  only  in  pro 
portion  as  it  is  practised,  can  any  intellectual  improve 
ment  be  expected  from  the  children. 

Elliptic  or  Suggestive  System.  —  The  Suggestive  me 
thod  implies  that  the  question  put  to  the  child  con 
tains  the  answer.  The  proper  use  of  the  ellipsis  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  his  remarks  on  Intel 
lectual  Training  :  —  "  The  exercises  throughout  are 
conducted  by  analogy  and  illustration,  and  question 
and  ellipsis ;  not  by  lecture  or  explanation,  or  mere 
question  and  answer,  or  simple  ellipsis.  Little  is  told 
the  children.  Fact*,  of  course,  must  be  stated ; 
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always  keeping  in  view  the  important  principle,  that 
teaching  is  not  training,  and  that  the  former  is  in 
cluded  in  the  latter.  The  children  answer  a  question, 
or  nil  in  an  ellipsis  formed  by  the  trainer,  during  every 
sentence  of  the  exercise.  An  ellipsis  is  a  natural  and 
powerful  link  in  training,  but,  if  not  judiciously  made, 
may  become  very  unmeaning  and  trifling — All  ellipses 
are  tame  unless  mixed  with  questions  ;  and  when  so 
mixed,  the  questions  and  ellipses  mutually  assist  each 
other,  and  render  the  union  powerful  and  natural." 
In  the  hands  of  a  trainer  conversant  with  the  entire 
system  pursued  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow, 
the  ellipsis  is  doubtless  employed  only  to  stimulate 
the  mind  of  the  learner ;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that, 
when  injudiciously  applied,  it  must  supersede  the 
mental  exercise  it  is  meant  to  serve. 


In  our  National  schools,  the  Monitorial  system,  with 
more  or  less  of  modification,  generally  prevails.  And 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  Its  obvious  advantages  are,  that  it  secures 
daily  instruction  to  every  child  in  the  school,  and,  by 
lessening  the  labour  of  the  master,  enables  him  to 
devote  more  of  his  individual  attention  to  the  elder 
children.  Its  defects,  which  are  equally  apparent,  are 
that  it  places  too  much  of  the  tuition  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil-teachers,  who  are  necessarily  themselves 
imperfectly  instructed,  and  who  cannot  exercise  that 
moral  influence,  resulting  from  superior  station,  know 
ledge,  and  experience,  which  is  so  essential  in  educa 
tion.  And  in  this  way  it  reverses  the  order  of  nature. 
It  also  diminishes  the  opportunities  of  acquiring  know 
ledge  enjoyed  by  the  monitors  themselves,  by  occupy- 
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ing,  in  teaching  others,  those  hours  which  are  required 
for  their  personal  improvement, —  and  it  may  make 
them  arrogant  and  conceited.  Above  all,  when  the 
religious  instruction  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
monitors,  the  result,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
must  be  injurious  in  the  extreme.  The  careless  man 
ner  in  which,  in  this  case,  the  most  sacred  subjects 
are  handled,  and  the  sing-song  tone  in  which  ques 
tions  are  put,  must  be  repulsive  to  every  rightly  con 
stituted  mind,  and  are  calculated  to  inflict  lasting 
injury  on  the  children. 

Still,  where  the  number  of  the  scholars  is  large, 
the  relief  afforded  to  the  teacher  by  the  monitorial 
system  is  so  great,  that  this  will  in  most  cases  be 
considered  to  counterbalance  all  the  objections.  And, 
of  course,  the  system  may  be  so  modified  as  greatly 
to  diminish  them.  For  instance,  arrangements  may 
be  made  to  secure  the  monitors  additional  instruction 
before  or  after  school  hours  ;  and  this  may  be  given 
them  by  the  master  or  mistress,  or  by  the  clergyman, 
in  the  shape  of  a  reward.  Some  of  the  more  forward 
amongst  the  pupil-teachers  may  also  be  induced,  by  a 
small  payment,  to  prolong  their  stay  at  school,  and 
thus  discharge  the  office  of  under-masters.  Only,  as 
is  observed  by  an  able  writer  on  the  subject,  in  pro 
portion  as  paid  class-teachers  are  employed,  the 
monitorial  system  is  abandoned.  But  whatever 
modifications  be  adopted,  the  scriptural  and  religious 
instruction  ought  to  be  retained  in  the  hands  of  the 
master  or  mistress  ;  and,  so  far  as  the  monitorial 
system  is  introduced,  it  must  not  be  admitted  as  a 
plea  for  indolence  upon  their  part.  Care  should  be 
particularly  taken  to  show  the  parents,  that  the  master 
labours  among  all  the  children  as  assiduously  as 
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before ;  that  they  are  employed  in  the  mutual  in 
struction  of  each  other  only  at  those  intervals  when 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  idle ;  and  that  thus 
much  time  is  obtained.  The  master  ought  always  to 
be  on  the  floor  among  the  children,  engaged  either  in 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  classes,  or  in  per 
sonally  giving  instruction. 
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CHAPTER   III. 
THE  TEACHER. 


"  As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  school. " — Prussian  Proverb. 


BUT  after  all,  we  may  attach  too  much  importance 
to  the  mechanical  process,  forgetting  that  no  system 
can  work  well  without  mind  to  direct  it.  Each  suc 
cessive  system  has  owed  the  degree  of  success  it 
obtained  mainly  to  the  talent  and  energy  of  its  author ; 
but  too  generally  the  merit  of  the  workman  has  been 
transferred  to  his  tools.  We  have  been  betrayed  into 
an  attempt  to  educate  by  system,  and  not  by  men, 
overlooking  the  fact  that  the  master  is  of  far  more 
importance  than  the  system  ;  for  "  education  is,  above 
all  others,  a  human  work :  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by 
human  influences,  by  the  converse  of  heart  with  heart, 
of  mind  with  mind,  of  spirit  with  spirit." l  The  benefit 
of  method  in  producing  habits  of  order  is  indeed  not 
to  be  denied ;  and  good  no  doubt  results  even  from 
the  mechanical  evolutions  adopted  in  National  schools. 
But  the  life  and  soul  of  every  system  are  to  be  found 
in  the  directing  head  ;  and  unless  the  teacher  is  him 
self  a  man  of  mind,  and  knows  how  to  use  his  tools, 
the  result  must  be  defective.  And  the  disappoint 
ment,  which  has  hitherto  followed  attempts  at  national 
education,  may  mainly  be  referred  to  our  ha vm in 
trusted  too  much  to  the  machinery  employed,  and 

'  Archdeacon  Hare's  Primary  Charge,  2d  ed.,  p.  32. 
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endeavoured  not  so  much  to  procure  good  masters,  as 
to  do  without  them.1 

The  friends  of  national  education  have,  however, 
discovered  their  mistake,  and  are  now  directing  their 
attention  to  the  supply  of  a  superior  class  of  instruc 
tors,  by  educating  those  who  are  to  educate  others. 
No  one  will  dispute  the  necessity  of  this,  who  considers 
what  education,  and  what  the  province  of  the  school 
master  really  are.  The  culture  required  is  moral  as 
well  as  mental ;  and  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
educate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head  —  to  suggest 
motives,  to  inspire  feelings,  to  mould  affections,  to 
educe  faculties  —  above  all,  to  furnish  himself  the 
model  of  the  excellence  he  professes  to  instil.  His 
office,  in  importance,  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  the 
parish  priest.  As  preliminary  and  auxiliary  to  the 
clergyman's  teaching,  his  labours  are  invaluable. 
When  he  understands  his  duties  and  responsibilities, 
and  has  his  heart  engaged,  he  will  take  an  intelligent 
interest  not  only  in  the  young  of  the  parish,  but  in 
the  poor  generally,  retaining  his  hold  over  his  scholars 
long  after  the  school  connexion  has  ceased,  and  ex 
tending  his  kind  interest  and  counsel  to  the  parents 
as  well.  And  in  this  case  who  can  too  highly  esti 
mate  his  beneficial  influence  on  humble  life?  May 
it  not  be  safely  asserted,  that  in  many  instances  more 
good  would  result  from  the  location  of  such  a  man 
in  a  parish,  than  from  the  introduction  of  an  addi 
tional  clergyman  !  Those  who  are  jealous  of  lay 
agency  in  the  spiritual  vineyard  cannot  question  its 
legitimacy  here.  And  the  objects  aimed  at  in  national 
education  will  never  be  attained,  until  this  important 

i  Coleridge's  Letter  on  the  Training  College,  Stanley  Grove,  passim. 
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functionary  is  placed,  by  his  mental  attainments  and 
other  social  advantages,  in  the  position  to  which  his 
important  duties  so  well  entitle  him. 

"  To  qualify  any  man  for  the  work  of  a  teacher,  he 
ought  to  be  elevated  both  intellectually  and  morally 
far  above1  those  whom  he  undertakes  to  instruct.  The 
schoolmaster,  whose  knowledge  is  itself  confined  to 
what  he  has  to  impart,  will  frequently  be  at  a  loss 
in  attempting  to  explain  many  points  that  occur  in 
his  lessons,  and  puzzled  with  questions  from  the  more 
intelligent  pupils,  whose  unsatisfied  inquiries  will 
quickly  generate  a  disrespect  for  their  instructor.  It 
is  impossible  to  know  or  to  teach  many  of  even  the 
lowest  branches  of  knowledge  thoroughly,  without 
some  acquaintance  with  the  theories  and  higher  gene 
ralisations  on  which  those  inferior  departments  depend. 
4  A  good  schoolmaster,'  observes  M.  Guizot,  '  ought 
to  be  a  man  who  knows  much  more  than  he  is  called 
upon  to  teach,  that  he  may  teach  with  intelligence 
and  with  taste ;  who  is  to  live  in  an  humble  sphere, 
and  yet  to  have  a  noble  and  elevated  mind,  that  he 
may  preserve  that  dignity  of  sentiment  and  of  de 
portment,  without  which  he  will  never  obtain  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  families;  who  possesses  a 
rare  mixture  of  gentleness  and  firmness;  for,  inferior 
though  he  be  in  station  to  many  individuals  in  the 
parish,  he  ought  to  be  the  obsequious  servant  of  none; 
a  man  not  ignorant  of  his  rights,  but  thinking  much 
more  of  his  duties ;  showing  to  all  a  good  example, 
and  serving  to  all  as  a  counsellor ;  not  given  to 
changing  his  condition,  but  satisfied  with  his  situ 
ation,  because  it  gives  him  the  power  of  doing  good ; 
and  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  live  and  die  in  the 
service  of  primary  instruction,  which  to  him  is  the 
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service  of  God  and  his  fellow-creatures.' 1  To  rear 
masters  approaching  to  such  a  model  is  a  difficult 
task  ;  and  yet  we  must  succeed  in  it,  or  else  we  have 
done  nothing  for  elementary  instruction."  2 

"  The  faculty  of  commanding,"  observes  Arch 
deacon  Sinclair,  "  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  teach 
ing.  It  is  not  enough  for  an  instructor  to  have  intel 
ligence  ;  he  must  likewise  have  the  moral  qualities  of 
zeal,  firmness,  consistency,  patience,  and  self-command. 
His  scholars  must  at  once  perceive  that  he  will 
exact  obedience,  and  at  the  same  time  be  sensible  that 
he  exacts  it  not  for  his  own  sake  but  for  theirs ;  not 
to  gratify  his  own  ill-humour  or  caprice,  but  to  re 
press  those  bad  qualities  in  them.  His  chastisements 
must  not  be  penal,  but  corrective  ;  not  tyrannical, 
but  parental.  He  must  not  overlook  altogether  at 
one  time  faults  which  at  another  he  severely  punishes ; 
but  must  administer  correction  steadily  and  inva 
riably  according  to  the  fault  committed." 

"  The  chief  requisites  in  an  instructor  are  good 
natural  abilities,  great  patience  and  perseverance, 
cheerfulness  and  sweetness  of  temper,  as  well  as  firm 
ness,  prudence,  and  decision ;  above  all,  that  enthu 
siastic  love  of  the  young  which  confers  the  power  of 
adapting  the  mind  to  the  state  of  the  learner's ;  of 
simplifying  every  thing  till  their  feelings  are  touched, 
and  their  comprehensions  reached.  The  mind  of  a 
teacher  ought  to  be  of  a  very  shrewd,  observing 

i  The  men  who  undertake  this  work  should  not  set  about  it  in  the 
spirit  of  hirelings,  taking  the  speediest  means  to  procure  a  maintenance 
with  the  least  amount  of  trouble.  A  commercial  country  will  always 
offer  irresistible  temptations  to  desert  such  a  profession,  to  those  to  whom 
the  annual  stipend  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole,  motive  to  exertion." — Re 
port  on  the  Training  of  Pauper  Children,  p.  202. 

*  Ibid.  p.  327. 
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nature,  capable  of  detecting  every  character.  It  is 
I  lie  character  of  the  mind  and  feelings,  the  nature  of 
the  dispositions  and  tastes,  more  than  any  actual 
amount  of  knowledge,  which  are  the  important  points. 
A  very  learned  man  often  has  not  the  slightest  power 
of  communicating  instruction."1  But  an  instructor 
ought  to  be  apt  to  teach ;  and  his  highest  excellence 
consists  not  in  making  a  few  transcendent  scholars, 
but  in  doing  justice  to  all  his  pupils. 

Above  all,  personal  piety  is  essential  in  a  teacher. 
Without  this  he  can  never  be  qualified  for  his  office, 
or  furnished  with  the  motives  for  his  arduous  and 
self-denying  work.  "  The  path  of  the  teacher  is 
strewn  with  disappointments  if  he  commence  with  a 
mercenary  spirit.  It  is  full  of  encouragement  if  he 
be  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity.  No 
skill  can  compensate  for  the  absence  of  a  pervading 
religious  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  schoolmaster." 

With  a  view  of  supplying  such  men,  the  Training 
College  has  been  opened  by  the  National  Society  at 
Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea  ;  and  similar  institutions  exist 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  in  connexion  with 
the  Diocesan  Boards.  In  these,  young  persons,  who 
have  shown  an  aptitude  for  teaching,  and  are  disposed 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  office  of  schoolmaster,  are 
received  at  a  moderate  charge  for  board  and  lodging, 
and  are  subjected  to  a  course  of  physical,  moral,  and 
religious  training.  Exhibitions  have  also  been  founded 
to  assist  in  their  maintenance,  which  are  open  to  com 
petition  ;  and  the  friends  of  education,  especially  the 
parochial  clergy,  can  hardly  more  effectually  promote 

i  Education  for  the  People,  p.  45. 
^  Dr.  Kay  Shuttleworth. 
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its  interests  than  by  supplying  suitable  candidates, 
and  aiding  in  their  support.  Similar  institutions 
exist  for  training  schoolmistresses  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  of  London  ;  and  should  this 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Society  meet  with  suitable 
encouragement,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  in  a 
few  years  the  Church  will  be  furnished  with  persons, 
to  whom  she  may  hopefully  intrust  the  education  of 
her  infant  poor. 

Training  Schools.  —  In  the  mean  while,  both  in 
London  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  several  Diocesan 
Boards,  training  schools  have  been  opened  for  adults, 
in  which  those  who  have  been  already  engaged  in 
tuition,  but  are  desirous  of  further  improvement  — 
or  persons  of  approved  and  matured  character,  who 
may  wish  to  undertake  the  office  of  teachers  —  are 
instructed  in  the  method  of  teaching  adopted  in  the 
Central  School,  and  receive  such  further  instructions 
as  can  be  imparted  in  a  comparatively  short  space  of 
time.  The  Society  makes  no  charge  for  giving  such 
instruction,  and  provides  board  and  lodging  at  the 
rate  of  ten  shillings  a  week  for  men,  and  seven 
shillings  for  women.  Where  local  resources  are 
unavoidably  deficient,  the  Society  occasionally  gives 
aid  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  masters  and 
mistresses  from  the  country. 

Much  improvement  might  be  effected  in  our  paro 
chial  schools,  if  the  teachers  already  in  charge  of 
them  were  occasionally  sent  for  a  while  to  these  train 
ing  establishments.  "  It  is  not  to  be  inferred,  that 
because  they  have  been  hitherto  teaching  upon  a  bad 
system,  they  will  not  adopt  a  better  when  it  is  shown 
them.  In  Scotland  the  practice  of  training  adult 
schoolmasters  has  for  several  years  been  followed,  and 
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has  produced  the  best  results,  especially  in  places  where 
education  was  in  a  backward  state.  It  is  found 
that,  to  rouse  a  torpid  understanding,  a  short  period 
of  stimulus  by  severe  study,  and  frequent  as  A\<  11 
as  searching  examination,  is  not  unfrequently  suffi 
cient.  The  man's  latent  faculties  are  called  forth  for 
perhaps  the  first  time.  He  sees  both  what  he  ought 
to  do  in  teaching  others,  and  what  he  ought  to  be  in 
respect  of  his  own  personal  acquirements  ;  and  he  goes 
from  the  Institution  not  only  prepared  with  a  sys 
tem  of  future  self-instruction,  but  prepared  to  use 
it."  *  These  advantages  may  of  course  be  secured 
to  the  teachers  of  any  particular  district,  by  locating 
at  some  central  spot  for  a  few  weeks  a  competent 
organising  master,  and  affording  them  the  means  of 
attending. 

The  following  resolutions  have  been  recently  acted  on  by  the  Coventry 

Archidiaconal  Board  of  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Board  of  Education  :  — 

That  the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  of  the  several  schools  within 

the   Archdeaconry    do    assemble    together    at    the    Central    School, 

Coventry,  for  four  weeks,  for  mutual  improvement,  during  the  harvest 

holydays. 

That  the  offer  of  the  National  School  Society,  in  London,  to  send  down 
an  organising  master  to  superintend  upon  the  above  occasion,  be  grate 
fully  accepted. 

That  the  assembling  of  such  masters  and  mistresses  do  take  place 
at  the  central  school,  Coventry,  on  Monday,  the  12th  day  of  August 
next. 

That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  seven  shillings  per  week,  be  paid  by  the 
Board  to  each  master  and  mistress  who  shall  attend  at  such  meeting 
for  mutual  improvement,  towards  their  board,  lodging,  and  travelling 
expenses. 

That  a  sub-committee  be  appointed  with  full  powers  to  carry  out  the 
previous  resolutions  ;  to  superintend  and  examine  the  masters  and  mis 
tresses  when  so  assembled  under  the  organising  master,  and  to  award 
the  sums  to  be  paid  to  each. 


i  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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These  resolutions  were  communicated  to  the  officiating  minister  of  each 
parish  within  the  Archdeaconry,  in  the  following  letter  :  — 

"  Reverend  Sir, 

"  In  compliance  with  the  last  of  these  resolutions  I  now  forward 
them  to  you  ;  and  for  your  information  I  have  been  requested  to  state, 
that  the  privileges  contained  in  them  are  confined  to  church  of  England 
schools  within  the  Archdeaconry,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
minister  of  the  parish;  that  the  schoolmasters  and  mistresses  will  be 
allowed  to  return  home  on  the  Sundays,  if  thought  requisite,  but  they 
will  be  required  to  attend  strictly  to  the  hours  and  regulations  appointed 
for  their  instruction  on  other  days  ;  that  all  expenses  beyond  the  seven 
shillings  per  week,  or  beyond  such  lesser  sum  as  the  sub-committee  may 
think  proper  to  award,  must  be  defrayed  by  themselves,  or  their 
respective  school  managers ;  that  the  sums  will  be  awarded  to  each  by 
the  sub-committee  according  to  the  distance  they  may  have  to  travel, 
and  their  other  positive  expenses  ;  that  each  master  and  mistress  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  with  them  one  of  their  scholars  for  instruction,  at  their 
own  expense ;  that  each  master  and  mistress  must  bring  with  them  a 
recommendation  from  the  minister  of  their  parish,  who  is  requested  to 
state  in  it  the  number  of  children  of  their  respective  schools ;  that,  for 
the  sake  of  cheapness  and  convenience,  the  central  schoolmaster  will 
ascertain  what  respectable  lodgings  are  to  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  school ;  and  it  is  earnestly  requested  that  you  will,  as  soon  as 
possible,  communicate  to  me  whether  your  schoolmaster  and  mistress  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  proposed. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Rev.  Sir, 
"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  T.  C.  A. 
"July  1st,  1844." 

Sixty  teachers  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  proposed.  (N) 


All  who  take  an  interest  in  national  education  must 
feel  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Neither  the  best 
system,  nor  the  most  careful  superintendence  on  the 
part  ^  of  others,  can  compensate  for  want  of  ability 
and  industry  in  teachers.  And  on  these,  in  ordinary 
cases,  the  whole  success  of  a  school  must  depend. 
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To  erect  and  endow  schools,  therefore,  and  elaborate 
systems  of  education,  and  then  make  over  the  whole  to 
an  ill-furnished  and  inefficient  teacher,  is  the  greatest 
of  all  practical  blunders.  And  nothing  but  disappoint 
ment  and  dissatisfaction  can  be  the  result. 

It  may  be  almost  superfluous  to  observe,  that  every 
possible   encouragement   and   indulgence    shoald  be 
shown  to  those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  laborious  and 
anxious  office  of  teaching.    An  intelligent  interest  dis 
played  by  the  managers  in  the  progress  of  the  schools 
will  do  much  to  stimulate  a  teacher's  zeal.      And  an 
attention  on  their  part  to  his  personal  comfort  and 
happiness  cannot  be  too  much  recommended.    Every 
thing  should  be  done  to  promote  that  cheerfulness  and 
elasticity  of  mind,  which  are  so  essential  in  one  whose 
business  is  to  develop  the  moral  and  mental  faculties  of 
others.     If  his  temper  and  spirits  are  good,  they  will 
promote  the    happiness  of   all  under  him;    whereas 
his  listlessness  and  ill-humour  will  be  equally   con 
tagious.     Whatever,  therefore,  tends  to  increase  his 
comfort,  and  make  him  content  with  his  situation,  is 
likely  to  operate  advantageously  for  the  interests  of 
the  school.     A  cheerful  dwelling,  a  piece  of  ground 
to  be  cultivated  as  a  garden,  and  in  which  he  may 
enjoy  exercise  and  recreation,  and  a  full  holyday  in 
every  week,  are  privileges  which  ought,  if  possible,  to 
be  accorded   to  him.     His  duties  ought  also  to  be 
distinctly  defined,  and  his  emoluments  from  the  school 
to  be  such  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  his  spending, 
in  private  tuition,  the  hours  which  would  be  so  pro 
fitably  employed    in   personal    improvement,    or  en 
gaging  in  other  occupations  for  the  purpose  of  eking 
out  a  livelihood. 

Salaries.  —  The  salaries  of  masters  trained  at  the 
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Central  School  range  from  50/.  to  1001.  a  year ;  of 
mistresses  from  35/.  to  701. ;  of  married  couples  from 
70/.  to  1201.  In  cases  of  emergency,  such  as  the  illness 
or  sudden  removal  of  the  master  or  mistress,  schools 
in  union  may  obtain  temporary  masters  and  mistresses 
from  the  Society  at  the  charge  of  a  guinea  and  a 
half  a  week  for  the  former,  and  a  guinea  a  week  for 
the  latter ;  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  remain  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  most  country  parishes 
the  office  of  parish  clerk  might  be  held  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  schoolmaster  —  an  arrangement  most 
desirable  on  many  accounts.  It  is  observed  by  Arch 
deacon  Sinclair,  in  one  of  his  miscellaneous  papers, 
that  the  saving  to  the  teacher,  by  having  the  advan 
tage  of  a  house,  is  always  far  greater  than  the  interest 
of  the  sum  expended  on  its  erection.  And  on  ex 
amining  a  number  of  cases,  it  appears  that  the  average 
cost  of  school  residences  is,  in  the  case  of  double 
schools,  92/.  105.  ;  in  that  of  single  schools,  611.  15s. 
As  much  difficulty  has  been  experienced,  and  con 
siderable  expense  incurred  by  school  managers,  in 
removing  teachers  who  have  once  been  put  in  pos 
session  of  school  residences,  they  should  previously  be 
required  to  sign  a  formal  agreement  immediately  to 
quit  the  premises,  in  the  event  of  their  dismissal.1 

i  The  following  form  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  above  purpose  :— This 
indenture,  made  the  day  of  ,  in  the  year  of  our 

Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ,  between  A.  B.,  the 

schoolmaster  of  the  [qu.  National]  school  at  ,  in  the  county 

of  ,  and  C.  D.,  rector  [or  vicar]  of  the  parish  of 

aforesaid.  Whereas  the  said  A.  B.  has  been  this  day  nominated  master 
of  the  school,  in  the  said  parish,  by  the  said  C.  D.,  and  it  was 

agreed,  at  the  time  of  the  appointment,  that  the  said  C.  D.  should  have 
power,  at  his  discretion,  to  dismiss  the  said  A.  B.  from  his  office ;  and  that 
the  said  A.  B.  would,  on  such  dismissal,  immediately  give  up  possession  of 
the  school-house,  and  all  other  property  held  by  him  in  virtue  of  his  said 
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office  :  this  indenture  witnesseth  that  he,  the  said  A.  B.,  does  hereby,  for 
himself',  his  heirs,  executors,  and  administrators,  covenant,  promise,  ami 
agree  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  and  his  successors,  rectors  [or  vicars] 
of  the  said  parish,  that  in  case  the  said  C.  D.,  or  any  of  his  successors, 
shall  at  any  time  hereafter  give,  or  cause  to  be  given,  to  the  said  A.  B.  a 
notice  in  writing,  signifying  his  dismissal  from  the  said  office  of  school 
master,  and  requiring  him  to  give  up  possession  of  all  property  held  by 
him  in  virtue  of  such  office,  he  the  said  A.  B.  shall  and  will,  within  one 
week  next  after  such  notice  shall  have  been  so  given  or  left  at  the  said 
school-house,  give  up  to  the  said  C.  D.,  or  the  rector  [or  vicar]  for  the 
time  being  of  the  said  parish,  or  to  any  one  appointed  by  either  of  them 
to  receive  the  same,  all  and  singular  the  said  school-house  and  premises, 
and  peaceably  and  quietly  relinquish  the  said  office  of  schoolmaster ;  and 
that  in  default  thereof,  he  the  said  A.  B.,  his  heirs,  executors,  and  admi 
nistrators,  shall  and  will  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  to  the 
said  C.  D.,  or  to  the  rector  [or  vicar]  for  the  time  being  of  the  said  parish, 
or  any  person  appointed  by  either  of  them  to  receive  the  same,  the  sum 
of  100/.,  by  way  of  liquidated  and  stipulated  damages,  and  not  by  way  of 
penalty ;  such  sum,  when  received,  to  be  applied  by  the  said  C.  D.,  or  his 
successors,  for  the  benefit  of  education,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
Established  Church,  in  the  said  parish.  In  witness  whereof,  &c. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
SUBJECTS   OF   INSTRUCTION. 


"  Religion  ought  to  be  made  the  groundwork  of  all  education ;  its  lessons 
should  be  interwoven  with  the  whole  tissue  of  instruction,  and  its  principles 
should  regulate  the  entire  system  of  discipline  in  our  National  Schools.  But  I 
believe  that  the  lessons  of  religion  will  not  be  rendered  less  impressive  or  effec 
tive  by  being  interspersed  with  teaching  of  a  different  kind.  The  Bible  will  not 
be  read  with  less  interest  if  history,  for  example,  and  geography,  and  the  elements 
of  useful  practical  science  be  suffered  to  take  their  turn  in  the  circle  of  daily  in 
struction.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  youthful  mind  will  recur 
with  increasing  curiosity  and  intelligence  to  the  great  facts,  and  truths,  and  pre 
cepts  of  Holy  Writ,  if  it  be  enlarged  and  enlivened  by  an  acquaintance  with  other 
branches  of  knowlege."  —  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 


LEARNING  and  practising  to  read.  —  It  seems  gene 
rally  felt  by  rightly-minded  persons,  that  the  Holy 
Scriptures  should  not  be  used  as  a  class-book  for 
learning  or  practising  to  read.  Their  impression  is, 
that  irreverence  and  distaste  for  the  sacred  volume 
may  be  produced  by  connecting  it  in  the  infant  mind 
with  what  must  be  regarded  as  a  drudgery.  Every 
school  should,  therefore,  be  furnished  with  proper 
lesson -books  for  elementary  instruction ;  and  under 
this  head  may  be  enumerated  the  first,  second,  and 
third  books  supplied  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge,  in  which  the  instruction  is 
progressive,  and  calculated  to  interest  the  young. 
To  these  may  be  added,  for  the  higher  classes,  "  Jones's 
Book  of  Nature,"  "  Outlines  of  Sacred  History," 
"  History  of  England,"  "  The  Fourth  Book,"  "  Les 
sons  for  Young  People  in  Humble  Life,"  and  others 
to  be  found  on  the  Supplemental  Catalogue  of  the 
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Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The 
following  remarks  on  books  of  elementary  instruction 
are  so  judicious,  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  intro 
ducing  them  here :  —  "  In  preparing  a  first,  second, 
and  third  book,  one  general  principle  to  be  kept  in 
view  is,  thfi  necessity  of  keeping  in  mind  that  every 
word  is  the  representative  of  an  idea  —  the  sign  of 
something  signified.  With  this  view,  even  with  the 
first  lesson  of  joining  two  letters,  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  give  the  meaning  either  by  a  synonyme,  an 
example,  a  definition,  or  by  pointing  to  the  object, 
The  first  lesson  should  consist,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  words  with  which  the  child  is  familiar.  Other 
words  may  then  be  introduced ;  not,  however,  too 
rapidly,  that  he  may  not  be  discouraged  or  embar 
rassed.  It  is  a  frequent  fault  in  early  class-books, 
that  there  is  no  regular  progression  at  all,  and  no 
rule  observed  as  to  the  introduction  of  new  words, 
nor  as  to  the  kind  of  words  to  be  introduced.  The 
compiler  has  not  attempted  to  put  himself  in  the 
situation  of  a  child,  so  as  to  understand  what  would 
be  difficult,  or  what  easy,  or  in  what  way  progress 
might  be  effectually  made.  He  has  not  been  prepared 
with  any  system  ;  other  works  might  with  advantage 
be  placed  between  his  first  and  second,  or  his  second 
and  third  books  ;  and  his  lessons  in  each  book  might 
sometimes  without  any  detriment  be  transposed." 

"  Together  with  the  reading  lesson,  other  instruc 
tion,  moral  and  religious,  or  of  any  other  useful  kind, 
may  be  communicated  ;  but  it  should  never  be  for 
gotten  that  the  main  object  of  a  reading  and  spelling 
lesson  is  to  teach  reading  and  spelling  ;  and  that  the 
chief  advantage,  even  to  religion,  from  such  a  lesson 
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is  indirect,  and  consists  in  the  capacity  of  reading 
and  understanding  religious  works."1 

Spelling.  —  In  teaching  spelling,  the  best  plan 
doubtless  is,  to  select  the  words  which  are  to  be  spelt 
from  the  book  in  course  of  reading,  in  preference  to 
the  use  of  spelling  cards.  The  task  will  be  much 
facilitated,  as  is  observed  by  the  writer  just  quoted,  if 
spelling  be  taught  on  etymological  principles ;  that  is, 
if  instead  of  considering  every  word  as  a  separate 
thing,  and  the  spelling  of  it  to  be  a  separate  lesson, 
the  spelling  of  one  word  be  used  as  a  key  to  the 
spelling  of  others  formed  from  the  same  root. 

Bishop  Feild  complains  of  the  error  of  allowing  the 
spelling  to  drag  behind  the  reading ;  so  that  a  class 
reading  the  New  Testament  is  not  unfrequently  learn 
ing  to  spell  from  cards  monosyllabic  words  of  three 
or  four  letters. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  the  children  write  fre 
quently  to  dictation,  or  from  memory,  so  as  to  learn 
both  spelling  and  punctuation  at  the  same  time. 
Hard  words  should  be  written  on  a  board,  spelt,  and 
explained ;  and  such  words  especially  employed  in 
this  exercise  as  are  likely  to  be  used  in  familiar  cor 
respondence,  and  in  the  acts  and  business  of  life. 

Grammar  and  Etymology.  —  The  propriety  of  in 
structing  the  children  of  the  poor  in  grammar  and 
etymology  will  be  disputed  by  those,  who  think  that 
the  teaching  in  our  parochial  schools  should  be  only 
of  the  most  elementary  description.  And  others  will 
object,  that  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  language  to 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  poor  may  be  acquired  without 
any  thing  so  abstruse.  But  it  would  be  easy  to  show 

1   Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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that,  without  these  aids,  what  is  communicated  will  be 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  that  the  greatest 
indistinctness  will  attach  to  the  ideas  conveyed  in 
books,  or  sermons,  or  in  common  conversation.  Every 
one  who  is  conversant  with  the  poor  knows  how  diffi 
cult  he  finds  it  at  times  to  convey  his  meaning, 
whether  in  domiciliary  visits,  or  in  pulpit  or  cate 
chetical  instruction,  and  how  often  what  he  says  is 
mistaken.  And  though  teachers  in  their  addresses  to 
the  poor  should  of  course  adopt  the  simplest  phrase 
ology,  and  use,  as  far  as  may  be,  words  of  Saxon 
origin,  yet  there  are  many  terms,  necessary  in  theo 
logical  instruction,  which  do  not  come  under  this 
denomination. 

The  object  should  be  "  to  make  the  English  reader 
perfectly  acquainted  with  his  own  language,  so  that 
he  may  be  able  to  understand,  and  even  to  define  with 
logical  precision,  the  words  he  meets  with  in  an  ordi 
nary  English  book."  The  process  shall  be  described 
in  the  words  of  one,  whose  valuable  suggestions  have 
been  already  frequently  alluded  to: — "  The  prepara 
tory  discipline  of  the  child's  understanding  should 
commence  from  the  very  moment  that  he  enters  the 
school.  He  should  be  taught,  from  the  very  first,  to 
affix  a  meaning  to  every  word  he  utters.  As  soon  as 
he  knows  his  alphabet  —  as  soon  as  he  is  taught  to 
put  two  letters  together — he  should  be  made  to  define, 
either  by  an  example,  or  by  a  synonyme,  or  by  point 
ing  to  the  object,  every  term  which  the  letters  com 
pose  ;  and  that  it  may  be  practicable  for  him  to  do 
so,  his  first  book  of  instruction  should  discard  even 
monosyllables  which  have  no  signification.  This 
process  gives  interest  and  animation  to  study  even 
from  its  commencement,  and  enables  the  student  to 

L    3 
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advance  more  rapidly,  both  in  the  mechanical  process 
of  reading,  and  in  the  intellectual  process  of  compre 
hending  what  is  read.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when 
this  elementary  instruction  is  completed,  he  should  be 
taught  to  define  compound  words,  which  form  the 
greater  portion  of  our  language,  into  separate  roots, 
or  particles,  and  to  give  synonymes  more  abundantly 
than  before,  and  to  the  full  extent  of  which  our  lan 
guage  admits.  A  common  example  may  be  taken 
from  the  word  unprecedented.  An  ordinary  school 
master  would  explain  an  unprecedented  act  to  mean 
an  act  such  as  no  one  had  ever  done  before.  The 
child  of  course  would  understand  this  definition  at  the 
moment,  but  would  probably  forget  it  before  he  met 
with  the  word  again.  Let  his  attention,  however,  be 
directed  to  the  three  compound  particles,  un — pre — 
cede ;  let  him  be  asked  the  meaning  of  un  in  compo 
sition,  and  be  required  to  point  out  other  words,  such 
as  uncommon  and  uncivil,  in  which  un  bears  the  same 
signification  of  not ;  — and  let  him  be  further  asked  for 
other  syllables,  which,  as  prefixes,  are  synonymous 
with  un  ;  such  as  in,  with  the  modifications  of  ig,  il,  im, 
ir,  together  with  dis,  a,  and  non,  giving  examples  of 
each ;  namely,  ignorant,  illiterate,  immortal,  irregular, 
disjointed,  atheist,  nonconformist.  Let  him  next  be 
interrogated  as  to  the  force  of  the  syllable  pre  in 
composition ;  and  let  the  examples  be  given,  such  as 
previous,  premature,  prelude,  &c.  Let  the  syllable 
cede  be  next  considered ;  and  when  it  has  been  shown 
that  cede  signifies  in  general  to  go,  let  the  signifi 
cation  of  its  various  compounds  be  required,  including 
precede,  to  go  forward  ;  succeed,  to  go  or  follow  after; 
accede,  to  go  towards ;  recede,  to  go  back  ;  exceed,  to 
go  beyond ;  secede,  to  go  away ;  intercede,  to  go 
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between,  &c.  Synonymes  for  each  of  these  words 
may,  if  time  permit,  be  demanded,  and  a  large  ac 
quaintance  with  the  English  vocabulary  be  acquired 
at  a  small  expense  of  memory.  During  the  whole  of 
this  process  instruction  and  entertainment  are  com 
bined.  While  the  attention  is  kept  alive,  the  under 
standing  is  exercised  and  improved.  It  is  not  words 
merely,  but  ideas  that  are  gained  in  the  most  agree 
able  manner,  by  tracing  analogies,  —  an  employment 
instinctively  delightful  as  well  as  profitable  to  the 
human  mind."1 

The  objections  to  such  instruction,  on  the  score  of 
its  being  injurious  to  humility,  as  tending  to  make 
the  pupil  conceited,  are  well  answered  in  the  same 
paper :  —  "  Language  is  the  mere  key  to  knowledge, 
and  not  the  treasure  itself;  conceit  is  more  likely  to 
be  engendered  by  having  gained  a  treasure,  than  by 
possessing  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Besides,  if  the 
knowledge  soon  becomes,  as  we  may  hope  it  may, 
nearly  universal,  it  cannot  inflate  the  possessor  with 
a  conceit  of  its  rarity." 

In  proportion  as  the  matter  is  considered,  these 
objections  will  die  away,  and  the  importance  of  gram 
matical  and  etymological  instruction,  even  in  paro 
chial  schools,  will  be  recognised.  "  The  first  object 
to  an  Englishman  is  to  understand  English  :  the  first 
object  of  a  master  ought  to  be  to  establish  a  medium 
for  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  himself  and  his 
scholars.  Without  such  a  medium  he  can  effect 
nothing.  Unless  both  parties  understand  the  words 
mutually  employed,  they  are  as  foreigners  to  each 
other ;  the  master  speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue,  and 

1  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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the  scholar  is  in  the  situation  alluded  to  by  an  apostle 
—  of  a  barbarian  listening  to  a  Greek." 

For  the  use  of  the  master,  one  of  the  larger  trea 
tises  on  grammar  will  be  desirable :  for  his  scholars, 
in  addition  to  his  oral  instructions,  one  consisting  of 

'  O 

a  few  pages  will  probably  be  sufficient.  Maculloch  is 
recommended  as  perhaps  the  best  at  present  extant 
for  national  schoolmasters ;  and  that  used  by  the 
sessional  schools  at  Edinburgh  as  the  best  for  the 
children. 

Geography.  —  The  same  objections,  which  are  urged 
against  including  grammar  among  the  subjects  of  in 
struction  in  our  parochial  schools,  will  be  applied  to 
geography.  And  yet  to  an  intelligent  and  profitable 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  with  a  view  of  interest 
ing  and  unfolding  the  mind,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
figure  and  divisions  of  the  earth,  and  with  some  of 
the  most  celebrated  places  of  ancient  and  modern 
times,  seems  almost  essential.  And  in  a  day  when 
the  thoughts  of  so  many  of  the  working  classes  are 
turned  to  emigration,  it  is  surely  very  desirable  to 
communicate  to  them  not  only  a  general  idea  of  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  but  also  of  its  different  climates, 
products,  and  capabilities.  "  The  geography  of  an 
elementary  school,  be  it  remembered,"  remarks  Dr. 
Shuttleworth,  "  is  the  geography  of  industry  and 
commerce."  It  will  be  found  that  instruction  in  this 
interesting  branch  of  knowledge  serves  to  rouse  the 
languid  attention  of  the  children,  and  is  received  by 
them  with  avidity.  And  when  imparted  occasion 
ally  by  the  clergyman,  or  any  one  kindly  interested 
in  the  school,  it  may  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a 
reward. 

In  the  interesting  account  of  the  Training  School  at 
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Battersea,  furnished  in  the  Reports  of  the  training  of 
Pauper  Children,  the  following  statement  is  given  of  the 
method  pursued  in  that  institution  : — "  Physical  geo 
graphy  has  been  deemed  the  true  basis  of  all  instruc 
tion  in  the  geography  of  industry  and  commerce, 
which  ought  to  form  the  chief  subject  of  geographical 
instruction  in  elementary  schools.  The  tutor  has 
first  endeavoured  to  convince  the  pupils,  that  nothing 
which  presents  itself  to  the  eye  in  a  well-drawn  map 
is  to  be  regarded  as  accidental.  The  boldness  of  the 
promontories,  the  deep  indenture  of  the  bays,  the 
general  bearing  of  the  coast  —  all  are  referable  to 
natural  laws.  In  these  respects  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  England  are  in  striking  contrast, 
in  appearance,  character,  and  in  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  their  peculiarities.  The  physical  geo 
graphy  of  England  commences  with  a  description  of 
the  elevation  of  the  mountain  ranges,  the  different 
levels,  and  the  drainage  of  the  country.  The  course, 
rapidity,  and  volume  of  the  rivers  are  referable  to  the 
elevation  and  extent  of  the  country  which  they  drain. 
From  the  climate,  levels,  and  drainage,  with  little 
further  matter,  the  agricultural  tracts  of  the  country 
may  be  indicated  ;  and  when  the  great  coal-fields, 
and  the  mineral  veins  and  beds,  the  depths  of  the 
bays  and  rivers  are  known,  the  distribution  of  the 
population  is  found  to  be  in  strict  relation  to  certain 
natural  laws.  Even  the  ancient  political  divisions  of 
the  country  are,  on  inspection,  found  to  be  in  close 
dependence  on  its  drainage.  The  counties  are  river 
basins,  which  were  the  first  seats  of  tribes  of  popu 
lation." 

"  Geography,  taught   in    this    way,  is   a  constant 
exercise  to  the  reasoning  powers.     The  pupil  is  led 
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to  trace  the  mutual  dependence  of  facts,  which,  in 
ordinary  instruction,  are  taught  as  the  words  of  a 
vocabulary.  Geography,  taught  in  the  ordinary  way, 
is  as  reasonable  an  acquisition  as  the  catalogue  of  a 
museum,  which  a  student  might  be  compelled  to  learn 
as  a  substitute  for  natural  history.  A  catalogue  of 
towns,  rivers,  bays,  promontories,  &c.  is  even  less 
geography,  than  the  well-arranged  catalogue  of  a 
museum  is  natural  history,  because  the  classification 
has  a  logical  meaning  in  the  latter  case,  which  is 
absent  in  the  former." 

"  The  intelligent  tutor  should  feel  himself  bound 
to  acquire  sufficient  knowledge  to  explain  to  his  pupil 
the  mutual  dependence  of  the  facts  which  the  map 
presents  to  the  eye.  Thus  it  is  easy  to  explain  why 
certain  tracts  are  rich  pastures,  why  others  are 
arable  ;  to  account  for  the  climate,  productions, 
industry,  and  commerce  of  such  a  county  as  Lanca 
shire,  and  to  read  its  history  in  the  natural  features  of 
its  hills,  valleys,  streams,  coal-beds,  rivers,  and  wes 
tern  site.  London,  originally  the  outport  to  Europe, 
now  the  outport  to  the  world,  presents  a  great  pro 
blem,  equally  instructive  and  useful  to  work ;  compared 
with  which,  the  facts  of  its  being  the  capital  of  Eng 
land,  and  situated  on  the  Thames  (ordinarily  taught), 
are  as  the  cipher  detached  from  a  numerical  power. 
Its  tidal  river,  carrying  vessels  into  the  heart  of  the 
land ;  its  position  in  relation  to  the  old  Norman  pos 
sessions  of  the  conquerors  of  this  country  ;  its  subse 
quent  position  between  the  commerce  of  Europe  and 
the  richest  tracts  of  England ;  the  facilities  which  it 
affords  equally  for  commerce  with  the  East  and  West 
Indies ;  the  resources  it  derives  from  the  Northum 
brian  and  Durham  coal-fields,  without  which  its 
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prosperity  would  suffer  a  grievous  blow  from  the 
rivalry  of  other  outports,  to  which  coal-beds  are 
readily  accessible  ;  —  these,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
considerations,  too  numerous  to  relate  in  this  place, 
constitute  that  lesson  in  geography  which  the  men 
tion  of  London  suggests.  Its  very  place  in  the  map 
is  determined  by  natural  laws  of  the  most  positive 
character,  and  capable  of  strict  definition." 

"  Each  county  in  England  and  Scotland  is  treated 
inductively  in  this  manner,  and  its  productions,  the 
distribution  of  its  population,  &c.,  are  referred  to  the 
operation  of  the  natural  laws  on  which,  in  the  bene 
ficent  providence  of  God  towards  our  country,  they 
are  dependent." 

"  In  like  manner,  but  in  more  general  terms,  the 
great  streams  of  our  commerce  are  described  and 
accounted  for.  The  colonies  of  England  form  the 
first  step  beyond  this  country,  and  beyond  a  general 
description  of  the  world;  and  then  follow  those  na 
tions  with  which  we  have  the  most  intimate  com 
mercial  connection.  Thus  geography  is  examined  in 
relation  to  the  great  commercial  activity  of  England, 
and  the  influence  of  our  industry  on  the  Christian 
civilisation  of  the  world." 

"  In  like  manner,  the  great  internal  changes  of  the 
country  are  accounted  for.  The  spread  of  agriculture 
over  previously  barren  tracts ;  the  drainage  of  former 
marshes;  the  influence  of  the  coal-fields  in  creating 
new  vortices  of  trade  to  which  all  the  domestic  manu 
factures  are  drawn ;  the  laws  affecting  the  importance 
of  the  respective  outports,  &c.,  are  topics  of  important 
illustrations." 

"  For  the  delivery  of  this  course  of  instruction  the 
present  books  and  maps  arc  found  exceedingly  de- 
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fective.  No  good  school-books  on  geography  exist, 
and  the  maps  at  present  in  use  are  mere  outlines, 
neglecting  most  of  the  features  of  physical  geography, 
which  is  the  basis,  first  of  the  geography  of  commerce 
and  industry,  and  then  (in  a  natural  series)  of  that 
statistical  and  political  geography  which  should  form 
a  prominent  element  of  the  instruction  given  in 
schools  for  the  middle  classes.  Maps  are  wanted,  in 
which  the  elevation  and  drainage  of  the  country 
should  be  faithfully  delineated,  giving  the  chief  coal 
fields  and  mineral  veins  and  beds ;  containing  the 
soundings  of  the  coast  and  harbours,  and  the  chief 
means  of  internal  commercial  communication,  such 
as  canals,  railroads,  &c.  On  this  basis  should  be 
depicted,  in  colour,  the  great  agricultural  tracts,  as 
distinguished  by  soils ;  and  the  seats  of  the  chief 
manufactures.  Along  the  coast  the  chief  streams  of 
commerce  should  be  shown ;  the  fisheries ;  and  the 
comparative  amount  of  tonnage  entering  every  port. 
The  use  of  a  few  symbols  would  convey  much  im 
portant  information  respecting  our  internal  relations. 
Geographies  should  be  prepared  adapted  to  the  use  of 
such  maps  both  by  the  teacher  and  by  his  scholars." 

A  good  globe  may  appear,  in  some  cases,  too  ex 
pensive  an  article  of  school  furniture ;  unless,  indeed, 
it  be  the  gift  of  some  kindly-disposed  person.  But 
large  school-maps  are  to  be  had  at  moderate  prices ; 
and  when  hung  upon  the  walls,  besides  imparting  an 
air  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort,  and  evincing  a  liberal 
interest  on  the  part  of  superiors,  they  almost  in 
sensibly  convey,  at  least,  the  outlines  of  geography. 
Maps  of  the  World,  ancient  and  modern,  of  England, 
and  of  the  Holy  Land,  seem  desirable  for  the  hum 
blest  school.  To  these  may  be  added  maps  of  Europe, 
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Scotland,  .and  Ireland.  The  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Knowledge  has  published  good  maps  of  the 
World  and  of  the  Holy  Land.  Some  of  the  maps, 
issued  by  Messrs.  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  for  schools, 
are  of  a  superior  description,  especially  those  of  the 
World,  Europe,  and  Palestine.  And,  with  a  view  to 
interest  the  children  in  the  missionary  operations  and 
extension  of  the  Church  abroad,  the  beautiful  Colonial 
and  Missionary  Map  of  the  World,  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended. 

Arithmetic The  importance  of  arithmetic  to  the 

children  of  the  poor  will  be  disputed  by  no  one,  who 
would  not  debar  them  from  all  prospects  of  bettering 
their  condition,  and  even  of  properly  filling  the  hum 
blest  station.  Even  as  artisans,  or  farm  or  household 
servants,  unless  they  can  sum  and  keep  accounts,  they 
will  be  incapable  of  satisfactorily  managing  either 
their  own  concerns  or  those  of  their  employers.  And 
much  of  the  improvidence  of  the  working  classes  is 
attributable  to  the  neglect  of  this  important  branch 
of  education.  To  exclude  arithmetic  from  our  paro 
chial  schools  would  therefore  be  to  lay  a  restriction 
on  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  four  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  ought  to  be  taught  to  every  child, 
however  humble  his  condition  or  prospects. 

The  only  question  seems  to  be  as  to  the  best  man 
ner  of  imparting  the  necessary  knowledge.  Bishop 
Feild  properly  censures  the  practices  of  either  giving 
out  the  sum  by  dictation  to  the  whole  class,  and 
allowing  them  to  work  it  together  aloud,  each  in  turn 
taking  a  part,  or  allowing  each  child  to  work  it  se- 
parately  and  silently  without  any  direction  or  ex 
planation.  He  recommends  that  the  children  should 
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be  instructed  and  exercised  in  both  these  ways,  and 
frequent  explanation  given  of  the  method,  the  mean 
ing,  and  purpose  of  each  rule.  Of  course,  in  the  early 
stages  of  instruction,  the  use  of  paper  or  of  the  slate 
is  indispensable;  but  experience  shows  that  great 
proficiency  in  mental  calculation,  without  any  such 
assistance,  can  be  attained  by  the  children  in  parochial 
schools.  And  when  this  method  is  adopted,  the  chil 
dren  are  invariably  found  to  take  much  interest  and 
pleasure  in  this  study. 

"  The  use  of  arithmetic,"  it  is  observed  in  the  Report 
just  quoted,  "to  the  carpenter, the  builder,  the  labourer, 
and  artisan,  ought  to  be  developed  by  teaching  men 
suration  and  land-surveying  in  elementary  schools. 
If  the  scholars  do  not  remain  long  enough  to  attain 
so  high  a  range,  the  same  principle  should  be  applied 
to  every  step  of  their  progress.  The  practical  appli 
cation  of  the  simplest  rules  should  be  shown  by 
familiar  examples.  As  soon  as  the  child  can  count, 
he  should  be  made  to  count  objects,  such  as  money, 
the  figures  on  the  face  of  the  clock,  &c.  When  he  can 
add,  he  should  have  before  him  shop-bills,  accounts 
of  expenditure,  of  earnings,  accounts  of  wages.  In 
every  arithmetical  rule  similar  useful  exercises  are 
a  part  of  the  art  of  a  teacher,  whose  sincere  desire  is 
to  fit  his  pupil  for  the  application  of  his  knowledge  to 
the  duties  of  life,  the  preparation  for  which  should 
be  always  suggested  to  the  pupil's  mind  as  a  powerful 
incentive  to  action.  These  future  duties  should  be 
always  placed  in  a  cheering  and  hopeful  point  of  view. 
The  mere  repetition  of  a  table  of  numbers  has  less  of 
education  in  it  than  a  drill  in  the  balance  step." 

Writing.  —  The  importance  of  free  and  legible 
hand-writing,  even  to  the  humbler  classes,  is  at  once 
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apparent ;  and  the  acquirement  of  it  by  their  children 
is  generally  much  coveted  by  parents.  Yet  it  was 
remarked  by  Bishop  Feild,  in  his  journeys  of  inspec 
tion,  that  though  much  time  was  devoted  to  this 
simple  and  merely  mechanical  art,  little  approach  was 
made  to  perfection.  This  he  attributes  to  writing 
not  having  been  taught  upon  any  fixed  principles, 
and  there  having  been  no  attempt  at  science  or  sys 
tem  in  imparting  it. 

He  also  observes,  — 

"  That  children  are  kept  too  long  at  a  time  at  the 
writing  lesson ;  whereas,  generally,  they  would  attain 
greater  proficiency  by  writing  five  half  hours  in  a 
week,  than  by  five  lessons  of  an  hour  each. 

"  That  where  children  learn  to  write  at  the  first 
with  pens  they  acquire  a  free  and  neat  hand  much 
sooner  than  when,  as  is  commonly  of  necessity  the 
case,  they  begin  with  pencil  and  slate. 

"  That  it  is  too  often  thought  enough  to  place  a 
copy  before  a  child  and  desire  him  to  imitate  it,  with 
out  giving  him  any  farther  assistance,  or  even  teach 
ing  him  to  correct  and  amend  his  faults."  1 

He  recommends, 

"  That  children  should  be  exercised  in  writing  ex 
tracts  from  some  printed  book,  instead  of  continuing 
always  to  imitate  copies.  This  practice  he  suggests 
partly  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  acquirement  of 
a  good  hand ;  partly,  also,  with  a  view  to  the  power 
of  writing  sentences,  introducing  stops,  &c.,  which  is 
not  gained  from  the  common  copies ;  but  still  further, 
that  exercise  and  improvement  should  be  supplied  to 


1  Reports  on  the   State  of  Parochial  Education  in  the  Dioceses  of 
Salisbury  nu<l  Worcester. 
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the  mind  together  with  the  hand."  1  With  a  view  to 
a  still  farther  improvement  in  all  these  particulars,  he 
recommends  that  the  children  should  write,  from  me 
mory,  a  collect,  or  a  hymn,  or  what  they  can  retain 
of  oral  instruction. 

He  approves  of  a  practice  he  observed  in  one  school 
(at  Worcester)  of  ruling  diagonal  lines  on  the  copy 
book,  as  useful  in  directing  attention  to  the  proper 
inclination  of  the  letters ;  also  of  the  introduction  of 
steel  pens,  as  effecting  a  great  saving  of  time  in  large 
schools. 

Drawing.  —  The  importance  of  drawing,  as  a  branch 
of  industrial  instruction,  will  be  generally  admitted. 
And  it  is  matter  of  regret  that  it  is  attempted  in  so 
few  of  our  parochial  schools  ;  that,  in  fact,  so  few  of 
our  teachers  are  competent  to  impart  even  the  rudi 
ments  of  this  useful  art.  We  may,  however,  trust 
that  this  defect  will,  in  course  of  time,  be  remedied. 
"  Three  or  four  hours  a  week,"  observes  Mr.  Coleridge 
in  his  Account  of  the  Training  College  at  Stanley 
Grove,  "  are  devoted  to  this  pursuit,  the  utility  of 
which  to  the  lower  orders,  more  particularly  to  those 
who  are  engaged  in  mechanic  arts,  is  becoming,  every 
day,  more  apparent Scarce  any  pains  will  be  mis- 
bestowed  which  may  tend  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
this  art,  at  once  so  serviceable  as  a  talent,  and  so 
innocent  as  a  recreation ;  an  art  in  which  every  car- 

1  A  similar  exercise  is  suggested  in  the  following  passage  :  —  "As  soon 
as  your  boys  can  write  nicely  on  paper,  let  each  have  a  journal-book,  and 
let  them  give  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  week  —  either  what 
they  have  learnt  that  is  most  interesting :  some  event  which  has  hap 
pened  in  the  neighbourhood  or  in  the  country  :  or  let  them  enter  some 
passage  in  a  book,  in  prose  or  verse,  which  was  new  to  them,  or  some  in 
teresting  piece  of  information  they  have  acquired :  let  them  freely  choose 
themselves  what  they  like  to  write." —  Education  of  the  People. 
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penter  and  bricklayer  would  find  his  account,  and 
which  may  be  so  cheaply  practised  as  to  be  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  poorest  journeyman." 

There  is  no  branch  of  instruction,  in  which,  at 
present,  we  are  confessedly  so  far  behind  our  conti 
nental  neighbours.  And  its  want  is  sensibly  felt  in 
the  mechanical  arts,  especially  in  those  in  which  taste 
and  invention  are  of  primary  importance.  Hence  the 
extreme  deficiency  of  our  workmen  in  the  art  of  de 
sign  in  domestic  architecture,  and  in  all  public  works. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  procuring  skilful  draftsmen  to 
design  for  our  cotton  and  silk  manufactures.  The 
improvement  of  machinery  of  all  kinds  would  indeed 
be,  in  no  small  degree,  facilitated,  if  the  art  of  drawing 
were  a  common  acquirement  among  our  artisans. 

"  Invention,"  it  has  been  remarked,  "  is  checked  by 
the  want  of  skill  in  communicating  the  conception  of 
the  inventor  by  drawings  of  all  the  details  of  his  com 
bination.  In  all  those  manufactures  of  which  taste 
is  a  principal  element,  our  neighbours,  the  French, 
are  greatly  our  superiors,  solely,  we  believe,  because 
the  eyes  and  hands  of  all  classes  are  practised,  from 
a  very  early  age,  in  the  art  of  design.  In  the  ele 
mentary  schools  of  Paris,  the  proficiency  of  the  young 
pupils  in  drawing  is  very  remarkable ;  and  the  even 
ing  schools  are  filled  with  young  men,  and  adults  of 
inn tu re  or  even  advanced  age,  engaged  in  the  dili 
gent  cultivation  of  this  art." 

Nor  is  it  a  slight  plea  for  extending  a  knowledge 
of  this  useful  and  pleasing  pursuit  to  the  working 
classes,  that  it  furnishes  an  innocent  and  profitable 
piployment  for  hours  which  might  otherwise  be 
spent  in  intemperance.  In  an  interesting  account 
*iven  in  connection  with  the  passage  thus  quoted,  of 
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a  visit  to  one  of  the  evening  schools  at  Paris,  the 
following  example  is  recorded :  "  A  man,  without  his 
coat,  whose  muscular  arms  were  bared  by  rolling  his 
shirt  sleeves  up  to  his  shoulders,  and  who,  though 
well  washed  and  clean,  wore  the  marks  of  toil  on  his 
white,  horny  hands,  was  sitting  with  an  admirable 
copy  in  crayon  of  La  Donna  della  Segiola  before  him, 
which  he  had  nearly  completed.  He  was  a  man  about 
forty-five  years  of  age.  He  said  he  had  risen  at  five, 
and  had  been  at  work  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morn 
ing  until  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  brief 
intervals  for  meals ;  and  he  had  entered  the  drawing- 
class  at  eight  o'clock,  to  remain  there  till  ten.  He 
had  pleasure,  he  said,  in  drawing,  and  that  a  know 
ledge  of  the  art  greatly  improved  his  skill  and  taste 
in  masonry.  He  turned  round  with  a  good-humoured 
smile,  and  added,  he  could  live  better  on  less  wages 
than  an  Englishman,  because  his  drawing  cost  him 
less  than  beer.  Some  thousand  working  men  attend 
the  adult  schools  every  evening  in  Paris;  and  the 
drawing  classes  comprise  great  numbers  whose  skill 
would  occasion  much  astonishment  in  this  country. 
Some  were  drawing  from  plaster  casts  and  other 
models.  We  found  such  adult  schools  in  many  of  the 
chief  towns  of  France." 

"  These  schools1,''  it  is  added,  "are  the  sources  of 
the  taste  and  skill  in  the  decorative  arts,  and  in  all 
manufactures,  of  which  taste  is  a  prominent  element, 
and  which  have  made  the  designs  for  the  calico  prin 
ters,  the  silk  and  riband  looms,  the  papers,  &c.  &c.  of 
France,  so  superior  in  taste  to  those  of  this  country, 

1  Report  of  Training  Pauper  Children,  p.  241. 
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notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  our  manufactories 
in  median ical  combinations." 

Vocal  Music.  —  The  improvement  of  parochial 
sinking  is  happily  become  a  subject  of  increasing 
interest ;  and  there  are  few  points  in  which  attention 
is  more  needed,  or  in  which  it  is  likely  to  prove  of 
more  practical  utility.  As  a  source  of  innocent  enjoy 
ment  and  solace  in  life,  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  devo 
tions  of  the  family,  the  school- room,  and  the  sanc 
tuary,  vocal  music  is  of  unquestionable  importance. 

Our  schools  ought  to  be  nurseries  for  our  choirs ; 
so  that  those  who  have  passed  through  them  may  be 
qualified  regularly  to  bear  their  part  in  public  wor 
ship  :  besides  which,  nothing  tends  more  to  relieve 
and  enliven  the  duties  of  the  school-room  than  sing 
ing.  Children  are  naturally  fond  of  exercising  any 
little  talent  which  they  may  possess  in  this  way  ;  and 
consider  it  an  enjoyment,  especially  when  they  are 
taught  to  sing  in  parts.  And  it  may  be  hoped  that, 
if  the  taste  be  infused  in  childhood,  they  will  employ 
this  delightful  talent  as  a  future  solace  of  home  life, 
and  find  it  a  preservative  against  idle  and  dissolute 
habits. 

Wilhelm's  system,  as  developed  and  adapted  by 
Hullah,  proves  well-suited  to  the  instruction  of  chil 
dren.  It  is  a  clear  and  simple  method  of  teaching 
notation  and  time ;  and  greatly  facilitates  learning  to 
sing  in  parts.  Nor  is  it  open  to  any  charge  of 
charlatanism.  It  does  not  profess  to  teach  without 
practice  ;  it  introduces  no  new  notation  or  nomen 
clature  ;  nor  does  it  "  deviate  in  any  respect  from  the 
well-ascertained  results  of  experience,  either  in  the 
theory  of  music  or  in  musical  signs."  It  only  pro- 
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fesses  "  to  smooth  the  student's  path,  so  that  he  may 
be  able  to  read  music  with  ease,  and  to  sing  with 
skill  and  expression,  even  difficult  music  at  sight." 

A  pupil  well  instructed  in  this   system,  as  far  as 
his  knowledge  goes,  is  a  good  musician  ;  and  will  be 
free  from  the  worst,  and  most  common  faults  of  school 
and  parochial  psalmody,  the  singing  out  of  tune,— 
through  the  nose,—  and  too  slow. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 
RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Section  1.  —  METHOD. 

Method.  —  THE  religious  instruction,  or,  as  it  ought 
rather  to  be  called,  the  religious  training  of  the  chil 
dren,  is,  of  course,  beyond  comparison  the  most  im 
portant  object  of  the  teacher's  care;  and  his  excellence 
must  be  measured  by  the  degree  in  which  he  is  able 
to  bring  their  minds  under  the  pervading  influence  of 
Divine  Truth. 

This  department  of  instruction,  it  has  been  ob 
served,  should  be  kept  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  teacher.  And  in  conducting  it,  every  means 
should  be  adopted  to  show  the  importance  which  is 
attached  to  the  study  of  God's  most  Holy  Word.  The 
teacher  [should  indicate  by  his  whole  tone  and  man 
ner,  that  he  feels  the  sacredness  and  solemnity  of  the 
duty  he  engages  in.  Prayer  should  be  offered  up  in 
tin-  collect  for  the  second  Sunday  in  Advent  before 
the  Bible  is  opened ;  and  both  in  the  manner  of  read 
ing  Holy  Scripture  and  of  examining  upon  it,  every 
thing  approaching  to  irreverence  and  trifling  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided. 

On  the  impropriety  of  employing  the  Holy  Bible  as 
a  lesson-book,  to  teach  reading,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
most  serious-minded  persons  will  agree.  But  even 
the  youngest  child  ought  to  receive  daily  instruction 
from  its  pages.  In  the  case  of  very  young  children, 
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the  portion  selected  for  instruction  should  therefore 
be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher,  who  in  every  instance 
ought  to  have  carefully  studied  it  previously  himself. 
Without  such  previous  study  he  will  be  quite  unpre 
pared  for  his  task :  —  his    comments    and   questions 
upon  it  will  be  meagre  and  unconnected ;  and  he  will 
fail  in  interesting  the  children.    Whereas  if  he  has 
before-hand  consulted  marginal  references,  comparing 
spiritual  things  with   spiritual,  and  has  got  up  his 
torical  allusions,  and  exercised  his  own  mind  on  the 
subject,  the  lesson  will  prove  full  of  instruction  to 
both  himself  and  the  pupils.     It  will  be  found  a  good 
plan,  before  the  lesson  is  read,  to  ascertain,  by  ques 
tioning  the  children  upon  it,  what  they  already  know 
on  the  subject,  with  a  view  of  directing  the  attention 
of  both  parties  to  the  points  in  which  instruction  is 
most  required.     The  passage  having  then  been  read 
through  slowly,  distinctly,  and  reverently  by  the  chil 
dren,   should  be  gone  through  verse  by  verse,    the 
teacher  proposing  questions  as  they  occur,  and  taking 
care  that  the  answers  are  understood  by  all  the  chil 
dren  in  the  class,  and  especially  that  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  practical  effects  which  the  knowledge 
they  are  acquiring  ought  to  have  upon  themselves 
and  their  own  conduct.     In  his  manner  of  conducting 
this  examination  the  degree  of  aptness  to  teach  which 
an  instructor  possesses  will   appear;    and   it   is  for 
this  that  he  is  studiously  to  train  himself.     With 
out    frequent    questioning,  the  mere  reading    or  re 
peating  the  lesson  will  convey  little,  if  any  instruc 
tion,  as  may  be  seen  any  day  in  the  case  of  those 
children  whose  minds  have  never  been  exercised  in 
what  they  read.     The  great  principle  of  education  is 
making  a  child  his   own  instructor.     Much  more  is 
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effected  by  requiring  the  learner  to  exercise  his  own 
mind,  than  by  teaching  every  thing,  and  thus  think 
ing  for  him.  The  teacher's  business  is  to  create 
interest, —  to  elicit  thought, — to  open  the  avenue  ^  <>f 
knowledge,  — to  inspire  a  love  and  a  thirst  for  know 
ledge.  It  is  thus  that  he  is  to  divest  learning  of  its 
drudgery,  and  to  make  it  a  healthful  and  delightful 
exercise.  Unless  a  subject  is  understood  it  can  never 
interest.  And  this  accounts  for  the  heavy  and  vacant 
countenances  of  the  children  in  most  parochial  schools, 
— contrasted  with  the  intelligence,  and  alertness,  and 
speaking  looks  of  those,  who  by  a  proper  use  of  the 
interrogatory  system  have  their  minds  always  in 
exercise,  and  have  learnt  to  know  their  own  powers. 

Of  course  the  excellence  of  a  teacher  consists  in 
his  knowing  how  to  adapt  his  questions  so  as  to  set 
the  minds  of  the  children  thinking,  and  by  a  gradual 
unfolding  of  the  subject,  lead  them  on  with  the  plea 
surable  consciousness  of  having  mastered  the  previous 
steps. 

With  this  view  he  should  avoid  an  excursive  style 
of  questioning,  which  would  divert  the  children's 
thoughts  from  the  matter  in  hand.  He  should  re- 

o 

member  that  he  is  teaching  children,  and  therefore 
keep  resolutely  within  their  range  of  thought,  allow 
ing  them  to  see  his  object  in  proposing  the  consecutive 
questions.  If  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  imagination, 
he  may  pass  the  hour  of  examination  very  much  to 
his  own  satisfaction  ;  but  it  will  be  without  profit  to 
those  he  professes  to  instruct.  His  mistake  will  be 
that  into  which  imaginative  speakers  and  preachers 
are  sometimes  betrayed ;  and  which  makes  trains  of 
thought,  which  are  particularly  attractive  to  them 
selves,  proportionally  unintelligible  and  uninteresting 

M    4 
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to  their  hearers.     In  either  case  it  is  selfism  which 
leads  astray. 

The  same  caution  applies  to  the  explanatory  in 
struction  which  ought  to  accompany  the  questions. 
This  can  be  afforded  by  ellipses  which  are  not  too  ob 
vious,  and  which  assist  without  superseding  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  children.  And  in  judicious  hands  the 
explanation  is  better  given  in  this  way  than  by  mere 
exposition,  which  is  apt  to  merge  in  preaching;  an 
exercise  which,  however  gratifying  to  the  vanity  of 
the  teacher,  is  on  all  accounts  to  be  guarded  against.1 
But  if  the  questions  follow  one  another  naturally, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  express  their  own 
ideas  fully  in  their  own  words,  even  the  ellipsis  need 
be  sparingly  introduced.  There  is  danger  in  using 
it,  lest  the  children  should  rely  too  much  upon  the 
suggestion  thus  aiforded.  It  seems  best  suited  for 
very  young  children.  "  The  younger  the  children 
are,"  observes  Mr.  Stow,  "  the  more  frequently  must 
an  ellipsis  be  formed.  A  question  sets  the  mind 
thinking,  or  astir:  the  ellipsis  draws  out  what  has 
been  set  a  moving.  The  union  of  the  two,  along  with 
analogy  and  illustration,  forms  intellectual  training." 

The  doctrines  of  Scripture  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  narratives.  For  instance,  the  personal  ministry 
and  character  of  our  blessed  Lord  afford  the  best 
comment  on  the  revelation  which  He  introduced. 
And  by  explaining  in  this  way  the  leading  truths  of 
the  Gospel,  divine  knowledge  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
children  in  the  same  manner  by  which,  in  the  use  of 


1  "  Beware  of  moralizing,"  observes  an  able  writer :  "  moral  and  reli 
gious  observations,  frequently  repeated,  become  stale,  and  lose  their 
effect." 
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j  HI  rubles,  our  Lord  Himself  arrested  the  attention  and 
engaged  the  minds  of  His  hearers. 

On  the  same  principle  the  faults  of  the  children 
themselves  will  from  time  to  time  furnish  occasion 
for  profitable  remark.  A  judicious  teacher,  in  the 
course  of  a  Bible  lesson,  might  convey  reproof  and 
admonition  in  the  most  feeling  and  impressive  man 
ner,  by  directing  attention  to  those  passages  of  Holy 
Writ  in  which  a  particular  offence  is  marked  by  the 
Divine  displeasure.  Such  lessons  are  eminently  prac 
tical  ;  and  besides  the  immediate  instruction  they 
impart,  serve  to  enforce  the  personal  application  of 
Scripture,  which  it  is  the  grand  aim  of  religious 
teaching  to  effect,  and  without  which  the  word  of 
God  is  read  in  vain.  When  under  such  circumstances 
the  lesson  is  conducted  by  the  clergyman  himself,  and 
afterwards  made  the  subject  of  a  short  but  special 
prayer  for  forgiveness  and  future  Divine  assistance,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  a  salutary  and  lasting  impression 
will  be  made. 

In  accordance  with  such  method  of  conducting  the 
Bible  lesson,  may  be  noticed  the  incidental  instruction 
suggested  by  passing  events,  or  occasional  Church 
Services,  and  which  is  admirably  enforced  by  Mrs. 
Tuckfield  in  her  interesting  volume.1  The  baptism 
bf  a  neighbour's  child,  for  instance,  will  afford  occasion 
of  directing  the  minds  of  the  children  to  this  blessed 
sacrament,  and  to  all  the  momentous  and  gracious 
truths  connected  with  it.  The  celebration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  to  which  their  parents  and  elder 
friends  are  periodically  invited,  will  furnish  a  like 
opportunity.  Or  a  death  in  the  parish  may  suggest 
instructions  which  will  readily  present  themselves, 

'  Page  28. 
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and  which  will  be  the  more  valuable  if  they  tend 
to  impress  upon  the  children  that  reverence  and 
awe  during  the  burial  service,  in  which  they  are 
often  so  lamentably  deficient.  Above  all,  periods  of 
sickness  should  be  embraced  to  imbue  their  minds 
with  a  sense  of  their  religious  duties  and  respon 
sibilities.  In  short,  a  teacher  ought  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  opportunities  of  incidental  instruction,  the  mollia 
tempora  fandi,  which  are  continually  occurring,  and 
which  in  religious  and  moral  training  it  is  of  such 
importance  to  notice  and  improve. 

For,  if  the  formation  of  character  be  the  great  aim 
in  education,  and  early  impressions  are  of  all  the 
most  lasting,  how  desirable  to  embrace  every  oppor 
tunity  of  instilling  truth,  when  the  understanding  is 
ductile,  and  the  heart  tender.  We  are  not,  indeed, 
to  expect  immediate  results.  The  husbandman 
waiteth  for  the  precious  fruit  of  the  earth.  And  we 
must  have  long  patience  till  we  receive  the  early  and 
the  latter  rain.  We  till  and  sow  in  hope  ;  and  the 
seed  may  lie  long  dormant  ;  and  some  will  never 
germinate,  and  some  will  be  stolen  away;  and  some 
that  quickens  will  be  nipped  and  blighted;  but  if 
only  a  portion  groweth  up  and  beareth  fruit,  we  shall 
be  amply  repaid,  and  have  cause  to  know  that  our 
labour  has  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord. 


Section  2.  —  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

The  subject  matter  of  religious  instruction  in  a 
Church  of  England  School  will  necessarily  be  supplied 
by  the  Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer — the  study 
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of  the  latter  involving  an  intelligent  acquaintance 
with  the  Church  Services  —  the  Catechism  —  and  the 
Articles  of  Religion.  Other  books,  or  portions  of 
them,  may  be  introduced  as  occasion  offers ;  but  these 
are  the  text-books  which  are  to  be  used  in  imparting 
to  the  children  that  knowledge  of  God  and  of  his 
Son  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  eternal  life. 

Holy  Scripture.  —  And  first,  the  use  of  the  entire 
Scripture  will  be  felt  by  Churchmen  to  be  an  impor 
tant  feature  in  national  education.  Indeed  it  may 
be  viewed  in  our  day  as  the  test  which  is  to  deter 
mine  the  principle  of  communities  and  of  individuals ; 
and  therefore  are  proportionate  vigilance  and  earnest 
ness  required  in  those  who  feel  the  integrity  of  Scrip 
ture  to  be  the  pillar  of  the  faith,  the  articulus  stantis 
aut  cadentis  Ecclesice.  Not  that  every  part  of  the 
sacred  volume  is  equally  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
children,  or  that  the  teacher  is  not  to  exercise  his 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  the  portions  they  are 
to  study.  But  the  entire  volume  should  be  his  text 
book,  out  of  which  may  be  chosen  the  particular 
topics,  which  shall  from  time  to  time  best  serve  the 
purposes  "  of  doctrine,  of  reproof,  of  correction,  of 
instruction  in  righteousness." 

Prayer  Book.  —  Further,  in  a  Church  of  England 
School  it  must  be  intended  to  communicate  a  definite 
and  determinate  teaching  according  to  the  doctrines 
and  the  spirit  of  the  National  Church.  Such  teach 
ing  will  necessarily  be  furnished  by  means  of  the 
recognised  formularies  and  confessions  of  faith ;  and 
this  implies  an  intelligent  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the  children  with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  As  a 
preliminary  step,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the 
Liturgy  may  be  imparted  by  means  of  Archdeacon 
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Beren's  little  volume.  l  Terms  also  which  have  be 
come  obsolete,  or  which  at  least  are  used  in  a  pe 
culiar  sense,  ought  then  to  be  explained :  —  such  terms, 
for  instance,  as,  "  Grace,"  "  Faith,"  "  Absolution," 
"Justification,"  "  Sanctification,"  "Catholic,"  "ful 
filled,"  as  used  in  the  Communion  Service,  &c. ;  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  ritual  made  the  subject  of  in 
struction,  so  that  their  import  and  mutual  connection 
may  be  clearly  understood.  If  this  were  generally 
done,  the  children  might  be  led  to  take  a  greater  in 
terest  in  the  Church  Services,  and  to  contract  those 
habits  of  devotion,  without  which  their  presence  in 
the  sanctuary  is  both  painful  to  others  and  unprofit 
able  to  themselves. 

It  is  likewise  important  to  point  out  to  them  the 
strict  accordance  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  sacred 
volume,  which  they  have  been  taught  is  entitled  to 
the  foremost  place  in  their  reverence.  Every  part  of 
the  Service  should  be  illustrated  and  explained  by 
Holy  Scripture ;  and  the  copious  use  of  it  in  our 
ritual,  and  the  constant  reference  to  its  dictates,  be 
kept  much  before  their  minds.  In  this  way  the 
scriptural  and  evangelic  character  of  the  Liturgy  will 
be  impressed  upon  them  :  they  will  recognise  the 
beauty  and  unction  of  the  collects  ;  and  feeling  that 
the  Church  of  their  fathers  is  built  upon  the  foun 
dation  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  —  Jesus  Christ 
himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone, —  will  both  love 
it  more,  and  be  better  able  to  defend  it  against  the 
attacks  to  which,  sooner  or  later,  their  fidelity  will  be 
exposed. 

Articles  of  Religion.  —  With  the  same  view  an  ac- 

1   Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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quaintance  with  the  articles  of  religion  ought  to  be 
imparted  to  the  advanced  classes  in  our  National 
Schools.  Such  acquaintance  will  involve  not  only  a 
knowledge  of  essential  Christian  doctrin^,  but  also  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church, —  of  its  order  and  its 
discipline.  In  acquiring  this  a  wider  range  of  Scrip 
ture  will  be  consulted, —  much  light  thrown  upon 
the  sacred  volume  itself,  —  and  both  teachers  and 
scholars  be  rendered  good  textuaries,  and  acquire 
that  readiness  in  quoting  Scripture,  which  enables  a 
man  "  to  give  to  every  one  that  asketh  a  reason  of 
the  hope  that  is  in  him." 

CATECHISM. 

"  Catechise,  —  to  instruct  by  asking  questions,  and  correcting  the 
answers."  JOHNSON. 

In  like  manner  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made 
of  Scripture  in  explaining  the  Catechism  must  be 
obvious  to  every  one.  Forming,  as  it  does,  an  epitome 
of  Christian  doctrine,  it  is  best  to  be  expounded  by 
the  Scriptures  from  which  it  is  drawn,  and  on  which 
it  rests.  The  compendious  form  in  which  it  presents 
truth  renders  explanation  peculiarly  necessary ;  and 
in  giving  this,  a  copious  reference  to  Holy  Scripture 
is  most  desirable.1  An  interest  may  be  thus  imparted 
to  what  is  often  a  mere  dull  exercise  of  memory, 
learnt  and  repeated  without  being  understood ;  whereas 
were  every  step  explained  as  the  learner  advances, 
and  repeated  questions  put  as  to  the  meaning  of  each 

'  Tracts  206.  and  527.  on  the  lists  of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christian  Kno\vK-<lm>.  containing  "  Scripture  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of 
the  Church  Catechism,"  will  be  found  of  service,  and  are  probably  in 
the  hands  of  most  teachers. 
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sentence  and  clause,  aided  by  the  use  of  familiar  illus 
trations  and  analogies,  both  mind  and  heart  would  be 
improved,  and  the  distaste  which  often  attaches  to 
this  admirable  summary  of  doctrine  would  be  over 
come.  The  Broken  Catechism,  published  by  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  is  the 
manual  generally  in  use  ;  and  it  has,  no  doubt,  proved 
useful,  by  suggesting  to  teachers  the  necessity  of 
putting  a  great  number  of  questions,  and  the  manner 
of  proposing  them.  But  if  any  help  of  this  sort  is 
servilely  adhered  to,  it  will  not  answer  its  purpose, 
and  the  broken  answers  will  be  learnt  quite  as  much 
as  a  matter  of  rote  as  the  Catechism  itself.  It  is 
therefore  important  to  vary  the  questions  continually, 
and  to  make  the  children  answer  as  much  as  possible 
in  their  own  words.1 

1  See  Chapter  on  Catechetical  Instruction,  Part  III. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SUNDAY   SCHOOLS. 

SUNDAY  schools  have  been  objected  to  on  the  plea  that 
they  take  the  religious  education  out  of  the  hands  of 
parents,  and  that  they  thus  interfere  with  the  duties 
which  God  and  nature  have  imposed  on  them.  And  were 
the  parents,  for  whose  children  these  institutions  are 
provided,  generally  competent  and  willing  to  be  their 
instructors  on  the  Sunday,  we  might  hesitate  in  asking 
them  to  delegate  the  office  to  others.  But,  in  fact, 
the  question  really  is,  whether  the  children  are  to  be 
trained  in  such  schools,  or  to  be  wholly  neglected,  and 
abandoned  to  abuse  the  clay  of  rest  in  idleness,  and  in 
contracting  habits  of  vice  and  profaneness.  And,  there 
fore,  considered  only  as  a  preventive,  such  institutions 
are  an  inestimable  blessing,  and  would  preclude  much 
mischief,  even  were  they  not  to  confer  positive  good. 

But  their  positive  benefits  are  very  great.  They 
afford  the  pastor  a  weekly  opportunity  of  cultivating 
the  most  salutary  intercourse  with  the  younger  mem 
bers  of  his  flock,  not  only  with  those  whom  he  might 
find  in  school  on  the  other  days  of  the  week,  but  also 
with  those  who  are  withdrawn  from  week-day  instruc 
tion,  "  and  are  in  circumstances  and  at  an  age  most 
critical  and  open  to  all  bad  impressions  and  tempt 
ations."  1  By  means  of  the  Sunday  school,  his  admoni 
tions  still  reach  them,  and  his  influence  is  retained  over 
their  minds  ;  while  the  knowledge  previously  acquired 

1  Bishop  of  Newfoundland. 
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in  the  day  school,  and  which  would  otherwise  soon  be 
forgotten,  is  both  kept  up  and  increased.  Instruc 
tions  may  thus  be  conveyed  as  to  the  particular  duties 
and  peculiar  dangers  of  the  time  of  life ;  hints  and 
admonitions  blended  with  scriptural  lessons  ;  and  the 
importance  of  prayer,  of  the  sacraments,  and  of  the 
other  ordinances  of  the  Church,  urged  with  that 
affectionate  earnestness  which  seldom  fails  to  engage 
the  confidence  of  youth.  And  no  one,  who  is  able  to 
recall  the  benefit  which  often  results  from  such  pas 
toral  efforts  previous  to  the  solemn  rite  of  confirm 
ation,  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  their  impor 
tance  to  those  who  are  just  entering  on  the  engage 
ments  and  trials  of  life. 

Sunday  School  Teachers.  —  The  Sunday  School  also 
serves  as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  clergyman  and 
another  most  valuable  section  of  his  flock,  the  teachers, 
male  and  female,  who  are  piously  associated  with  him 
in  this  interesting  field  of  labour.  The  serious  evils 
resulting  from  committing  the  religious  instruction  of 
children  to  monitors  of  their  own  age  have  been  al 
ready  dwelt  on.  But  in  addition  to  the  general  super 
intendence  and  stated  instruction  of  the  clergyman, 
with  which  his  other  duties,  arid  even  physical  in 
ability  will  at  times  interfere,  the  co-operation  of  some 
of  the  more  earnest  and  charitable  members  of  his 
flock  in  the  conduct  of  the  Sunday  schools  is  most 
desirable.  Some  such  will  generally  be  found  willing 
to  assist  him ;  and  in  selecting  his  coadjutors  he  will 
naturally  apply  to  those,  who  are  best  qualified  both 
by  knowledge  and  religious  feeling  to  command  the 
respect  and  affection  of  children. 

In  discharging  duties  which  are  both  arduous  and 
important,  the  pious  layman  will  find  an  appropriate 
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sphere  in  which  he  may  serve  God  in  suitable  subor 
dination  to  those  who  are  over  him  in  the  Lord.    Here 
the  higher  graces  of  the  Christian  character  may  all  be 
amply  exercised  in  labours  which  call  for  faith,  long 
suffering,  and  devotedness  in  a   remarkable  degree ; 
which,  while  they  court  no  notoriety,  may  yet  be  pro 
ductive  of  extensive  good ;  and  which  involve  training 
for  domestic  duties  or  even  more  extensive  usefulness. 
Much  Avill  be  learnt  by  a  teacher  in  providing  and 
simplifying  instruction  for  even  a  class  of  very  young 
children ;  and  manya  precious  lesson  be  received,  aswell 
as  imparted,  in  teaching  the  lambs  of  Christ's  fold.    The 
teacher  should  view  his  class  as  a  spot  for  moral  and 
religious  culture  peculiarly  consigned  to  himself,  and 
each  little  one  as  a  plant  to  rear  for  heaven.     He 
should  keep  an  exact  register  of  his  class,  noting  indi 
vidual  attendance  and  proficiency,  encouraging  punc 
tuality  and  diligence  in  each,  inquiring  after  absentees, 
and  making  general  reports  during  the  week  at  the 
houses  of  the  children.     In  this  way  access  may  be 
obtained  to  the  parents,  and  still  wider  spheres  of  use 
fulness  be  opened  up.     To  one  whose  heart  is  given 
to   God,   and  who   embraces   opportunities  of   doing 
good,  many  paths  will  radiate  from  the  class  and  from 
the  Sunday  school,  in  which,   humbly  and  unobtru 
sively,  but  zealously  and  successfully,  to  serve  Christ. 
It  is  well  observed  by  Bishop  Feild,  that  the  pe 
culiar  and  characteristic  charm  of  a  Sunday  school  is 
the  quiet  and  unsecularised  cominmunication  of  re 
ligious  knowledge;  in  the  first  place,  as  a  serious  and 
solemn  preparation  for  the  Services  of  the  Church ; 
and    combined    with,    or    consequent    upon     this,   a 
strengthening  and  extending  of  devotional  habits  dur 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  week.     It  follows  that  the 
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objects  and  subjects  of  instruction  should  be  purely 
and  exclusively  religious.     Nothing  should  be  sanc 
tioned  which  may  interfere  with  that  reverence   for 
the  Lord's  day,   with  which  it  is  of  such  vital  im 
portance  to  imbue  the  youthful  mind.     It  would  be 
better,  in  cases  where  parents  are  not  proof  against  the 
inducements  of  teaching  writing  or  any  like  secular 
acquirement,  held  out  by  a  rival  institution,  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  a  few  scholars,  than  to  desecrate  the  whole 
school.     On  the  same  principle,  the  practice  of  receiv 
ing  on  Sunday  the  children's  pence  for  clothing  and 
other  clubs,  and  for  the  purchase  of  Bibles  and  Prayer 
Books,  ought  to  be  discouraged.   Such  collections  used 
some  years  ago  to  be  allowed  at  Dunchurch ;  but  they 
have   been   discontinued,   both    on   account   of  their 
secular  character,  and  from  the  interruption  they  oc 
casioned  to  the  business  of  the  school.     It  was  also 
found,  that  some  of  the  children  were  in  the  habit  of 
buying  sweetmeats  on  the  Sunday;  and  though  the 
distinction   between   the   two    uses    of  the  money  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  it  was  thought  better  to  avoid  the 
necessity  of  drawing  it.     The  collections  for  all  the 
objects  connected  with  the  school  are  now  made  by 
one  of  the  visiters,  who  attends  for  this  purpose  every 
Monday  morning. 
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CHAP.  VII. 
MANAGEMENT. 

Direction.  —  THE  government  of  a  parish  school  can 
be  placed  in  no  hands  so  safely  as  in  those  of  the 
parochial  minister.  Few  are  so  well  qualified  to  under 
take  the  charge,  and  none  can  be  so  much  interested 
in  it.  In  deciding  what  branches  shall  be  taught,  and 
arranging  the  general  system  of  education,  in  the 
choice  of  the  schoolmaster,  the  formation  of  rules,  nnd 
the  regulating  points  which  are  continually  requiring 
reference,  it  is  obvious  how  valuable  and  even  neces 
sary  his  direction  must  be.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  benefits  of  the  parochial  system,  that  it 
locates  throughout  the  country  persons  who  by  edu 
cation  and  calling  are  generally  qualified  to  discharge 
this  trust.  There  will  of  course  be  instances,  in  which 
it  would  be  expedient  to  associate  others  with  the 
clergyman  in  the  ostensible  control ;  but  even  then, 
the  legitimate  province  of  the  committee  seems  to  be, 
rather  to  sanction  and  support  his  measures,  than  to 
take  the  control  out  of  his  hands.  With  this  under 
standing,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  much  good  may  result 
from  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  his  more 
influential  and  intelligent  parishioners. 

Supervision.  -  -  The  superintendence  of  the  school 
is,  however,  a  matter  of  more  moment,  than  the  hands 
in  which  the  government  is  vested.  For  upon  the 
manner  in  which  this  is  conducted,  the  success  of  the 
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school  will  mainly  depend.  The  most  conscientious 
teacher  will  be  apt  to  become  remiss,  if  left  too  much 
to  himself,  and  neither  stimulated  nor  controlled  by  a 
higher  power.  Nor  will  the  injury  be  less,  if  the 
supervision  be  carried  on  in  a  hasty,  careless,  or  in 
considerate  spirit.  "  Cold  indifference  will  to  a  cer 
tain  degree  damp  the  teacher's  ardour  ;  officious  inter 
ference  will  paralyse  his  best  exertions."  Whereas  the 
control  which  is  administered  with  tact  and  delicacy 
will  supply  just  the  requisite  incentive.  The  con 
sciousness  that  other  heads  and  hearts  are  interested 
in  the  work  in  which  he  is  occupied, — that  his  labours 
are  neither  solitary  nor  unnoticed,  —  will  quicken  the 
teacher's  diligence,  and  encourage  self-respect.  And 
the  suggestions  which  are  occasionally  made,  when 
looked  upon  as  the  result  of  reading  and  observation, 
and  proceeding  from  a  fellow-labourer,  will  be  treated 
with  a  consideration  which  they  never  could  command, 
when  viewed  as  mere  authoritative  dictates. 

There  is  nothing,  however,  in  which  sound  discre 
tion  and  Christian  tenderness  are  more  required  than 
in  conducting  this  superintendence.  The  difficulty  is 
to  see  where  control  is  called  for,  and  where  it  would 
act  as  a  discouragement.  "  No  superior  man,  capable 
of  understanding  and  carrying  out  a  really  well-un 
derstood  education,  would  consent  to  act  as  a  mere 
machine,  and  to  walk  in  trammels."1  The  error  of 
fettering  a  teacher  with  too  many  and  minute  regula 
tions,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  hastily  recommending 
new  experiments  in  education,  is  admirably  enforced 
in  the  Account  of  the  Sessional  Schools.  The  course, 
which  has  been  there  so  successfully  pursued,  is  thus 

i  Education  of  the  People,  p.  44. 
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described :  "  The  Directors  gave  their  teacher  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  manner  in  which  the  gene 
ral  principles  that  met  with  their  approbation  had 
elsewhere  been  reduced  into  detail.  But  here,  hap 
pily,  they  wisely  stopped.  They  did  not  by  any  un 
necessary  regulations  withhold  from  him  ample  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  his  own  discretion  and  experience, 
or  impede  the  progress  of  further  improvement.  They 
did  not  pertinaciously  insist  that  the  method  of  in 
struction  pursued  in  any  other  school  should  be  rigidly 
adhered  to  in  their  own ;  nor  did  they,  from  blind  re 
verence  for  any  great  name,  or  overweening  attach 
ment  to  their  own  pre-conceived  opinions,  view  with 
jealous  eye  any  deviations  from  a  prescribed  routine. 
On  the  contrary,  they  gave  facility  to  every  promising 
improvement  proposed  by  the  master,  without  any 
bigoted  regard  to  the  quarter  from  which  his  sugges 
tion  might  have  been  derived.  They  readily  sanc 
tioned,  and  even  of  themselves  proposed,  a  change  of 
books  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  every  respect  antici 
pated  the  fondest  wishes  of  those  who  undertook  to 
carry  the  improvements  into  effect.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  their  seminary  has  attained  a  degree  of 
success  which,  though  it  does  by  no  means  justify  the 
extravagant  encomiums  that  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it,  undoubtedly  never  could  have  been  attained  under 
a  system  less  judicious,  less  liberal,  and  less  enli<>-ht- 
encd." 1 

But  besides  the  general  supervision  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  the  parochial  clergy,  their  frequent 
presence  in  the  school,  whether  for  the  purpose  of 
personally  examining  the  children,  of  administering 

i  Account  of  Edinburgh  Sessional  School,  p.  91. 
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occasional  encouragement  or  reproof,  or  of  supporting 
the  teacher  in  the  due  exercise  of  his  authority,  is  of 
the  highest  importance.  It  should  be  felt  equally  by 
teacher  and  children,  that  the  pastor's  eye  is  upon 
them ;  and  both  parents  and  patrons  should  derive 
confidence  from  knowing,  that  the  education  of  the 
young  is  regarded  by  him  as  an  important  province 
of  pastoral  care,  (o) 

To  render  this  inspection  really  effective,  it  ought 
to  be  systematic.  Stated  times  for  visiting  the  school 
ought  to  be  fixed  upon,  and,  if  possible,  rigidly  ad 
hered  to  ;  otherwise,  amongst  a  clergyman's  various 
avocations,  it  will  often  happen  that  the  school  is  lost 
sight  of.  Monday  and  Thursday  are  good  days — the 
former,  as  affording  an  opportunity  of  prompt  reference 
to  the  public  instructions  of  the  previous  day,  —  and 
the  latter,  as  not  pressing  too  closely  upon  the  hours 
required  for  Sunday  preparation.  But  whatever  the 
time  fixed  may  be,  the  visit  to  the  school  should  be 
viewed  as  a  positive  engagement ;  otherwise  pleas  for 
postponing  and  neglecting  it  will  never  be  wanting. l 

Annual  Examinations.  -  -  The  propriety  of  public 
examinations  has  been  of  late  much  questioned  by 
writers  of  piety  and  judgment.  It  is  alleged,  that 
such  exhibitions  furnish  no  real  criterion  of  the  attain 
ments  of  the  children,  who  are  crammed  for  the  special 
occasion  ;  that  the  regular  business  of  the  school  is  in- 

'  O 

terrupted  by  the  preparation  made  for  them :  above 
all,  that  the  children  are  injured  by  the  unnatural  ex- 

1  The  writer  is  reminded  of  an  answer  once  made  in  his  presence  by 
the  lamented  Arnold,  when  requested  occasionally  to  visit  an  endowed 
school  at  Rugby,  of  which  he  was  a  joint  trustee :  "  Fix  the  day  and 
hour,  and  I  will  make  a  point  of  attending :  if  you  leave  it  to  myself,  I 
shall  always  have  plenty  of  reasons  for  omitting  it." 
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citcmcnt,  and  the  emulation  and  personal  vanity 
fostered  by  a  periodical  display  of  this  sort.  And  ir 
cannot  be  denied,  that  where  the  object  is  only  to  show 
off  the  children  once  a  year,  there  is  danger  both  of 
making  them  conceited,  and  of  giving  them  a  wrong 
impression  of  the  aim  and  end  of  education. 

The  real  purpose  of  an  examination  is  to  exercise  a 
wholesome  influence  upon  both  the  master  and  the 
children,  by  enforcing  diligence  and  accuracy  in  ac 
quirement,  and  keeping  before  their  minds  'the  pros 
pect  of  having  these  publicly  and  rigidly  tested.  It 
is  meant  to  stimulate  indolence  by  the  dread  of  future 
exposure,  and  to  encourage  industry  and  ability  which 
might  otherwise  be  altogether  unnoticed  and  unre 
warded;  and  it  would  be  very  desirable  could  these 
advantages  be  secured  without  the  admixture  of  evil. 

With  this  view,  the  examination  should  be  con 
ducted  with  as  little  parade  as  possible,  and  so  as 
actually  to  test  the  knowledge  of  the  children.  It 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  master,  and 
be  entrusted  to  those  who  can  have  no  object  but  to 
get  at  the  truth ;  and  the  subjects  of  examination 
should  be  selected  at  the  time,  and  not  previou.-ly 
got  up. 

The  connexion  in  which,  in  some  dioceses,  neigh 
bouring  parishes  are  placed  by  the  revival  of  rural 
deaneries,  seems  to  suggest  a  manner  in  which  these 
examinations  might  be  conducted,  so  as  to  be  quite 
unobjectionable  and  productive  of  much  good.  AVerc 
the  schools  of  all  the  parishes  thus  united  to  be  placed 
under  the  inspection  of  the  rural  dean,  that  function 
ary  might  examine  each  school  in  succession,  in  the 
presence  of  the  parochial  minister,  and  such  of  the 
parishioners  and  neighbouring  clergy  a>  might  be 
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disposed  to  attend.  In  this  way,  all  the  schools  in 
each  district  would  be  subject  to  regular  inspection, 
and  their  state  of  comparative  efficiency  be  tested; 
and  opportunity  would  be  afforded  for  correcting  what 
is  faulty,  and  recommending  improvements  from  time 
to  time.1 

Over  and  above  the  objects  immediately  in  view, 
much  benefit  also  might  result  to  the  general  cause  of 
religion  from  parishes  thus  combining.  Such  union 
would  further  the  great  end  of  our  ecclesiastical  par 
titions,  the  promoting  among  churchmen  a  feeling  of 
communion  and  of  joint  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
Church.  It  would  afford  opportunity  of  frequent  com 
munication  amongst  the  clergy  on  a  subject  of  deep 
common  interest  —  that  of  national  education,  —  en 
abling  them,  mutually,  to  receive  and  impart  informa 
tion.  And  it  would  draw  attention  to  those  parishes 
in  which,  from  local  or  other  circumstances,  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
poor.  And  if  after  this  annual  inspection,  a  report, 
attested  by  the  signatures  of  the  clergy,  were  cir 
culated,  much  additional  interest  might  be  created  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  report  might  specify  the 
books  used  in  each  school,  the  present  proficiency  of 
the  children,  compared  with  that  of  former  years,  the 
appearance  of  interest  manifested  by  them,  and  any 
particular  excellence  or  defect  in  the  system  pursued. 
The  appearance  of  such  a  document  would  be  looked 
for  as  a  matter  of  general  interest ;  and  if  it  were  full, 
fair,  and  candid,  its  effect,  on  the  teachers  especially, 

i  Since  this  was  written,  in  compliance  with  a  request  emanating  from 
the  Diocesan  Board  of  Education,  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  has  appointed 
the  several  rural  deans  of  his  Lordship's  diocese  annually  to  inspect  and 
report  to  himself  upon  the  schools  within  their  respective  districts. 
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would  be  most  important.  The  zeal  of  each  would 
be  stimulated  by  the  prospect  of  a  comparison  with 
others  engaged  in  the  same  duties  :  he  would  know 
that  his  labours  were  not  unnoticed  or  unrecorded; 
and  the  suffrage  thus  acquired  would  be  far  more 
valuable  to  his  professional  prospects,  than  any  testi 
monial  procured  for  special  occasions,  and  which  is 
generally  given  and  regarded  as  a  mere  matter  of 
course.  Were  those  reports  attended  with  no  other 
advantage,  they  would  form  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
statistics,  exhibiting  an  interesting  view  of  the  pro 
gress  of  education  in  our  parochial  schools. 

Prizes.  -  -  These  visits  of  the  clergy  would  seem  also 
suitable  occasions  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the 
most  deserving  children,  should  a  system  of  rewards 
enter  into  the  arrangements  of  the  school.  Some 
persons  strongly  object  to  prizes,  on  the  plea  that  they 
nvate  jealousy  and  other  bad  passions  among  the 
children,  and  foster  emulation,  which  it  is  contended 
ought  to  be  studiously  repressed  in  Christian  educa 
tion  ;  —  and  further,  that  they  substitute  spurious  and 
mercenary  motives,  in  place  of  the  higher  and  sub 
stantial  advantages  at  which  education  aims.  And 
were  human  reward  and  distinction  per  se  destructive 
of  Christian  humility,  or  otherwise  necessarily  produc 
tive  of  bad  consequences,  it  is  clear  that  they  ought 
not  only  to  be  banished  from  our  schools,  but  altoge 
ther  repudiated  by  Christian  men. 

But,  in  fact,  such  stimuli  are  quite  as  much  in 
operation  in  the  schools  in  which  they  are  professedly 
excluded,  though  they  may  not  be  so  ostensibly 
brought  forward.  Were  it  desirable,  it  would  still  be 
impossible  to  hide  either  from  the  more  deserving  child, 
or  from  his  companions,  that  he  is  the  object  of  pre- 
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ference.  The  reward  will  be  bestowed  in  one  way  or 
other  ;  and  it  must  remain  a  question,  how  it  may  be 
awarded  so  as  best  to  contribute  to  the  formation  of 
an  ingenuous,  upright,  and  manly  character. 

That  the  danger  of  emulation  is  occasionally  much 
exaggerated,  and  that  the  rivalries  of  the  school-room 
necessarily  generate  no  such  malignant  passions  as 
is  contended,  many  of  us  can  tell  from  the  recollections 
of  childhood.  The  hope  of  gaining  a  place  or  a  medal 
exercises  far  less  influence  on  ingenuous  youth,  than 
that  of  securing  the  approbation  of  a  teacher,  or  of  glad 
dening  the  heart  of  a  parent :  instead  of  the  successful 
competitor  being  the  object  of  spite  and  envy,  experi 
ence  tells  us  that  he  is  generally  the  most  popular 
boy  in  the  school ;  and  it  is  those  who  press  one 
another  hardest  in  the  race  who  often  contract  the 
closest  friendship.  Besides  which,  the  principle  of 
emulation  is  distinctly  appealed  to  in  the  divine  eco 
nomy.  To  eradicate  it  would  be  impossible  ;  and  its 
abuse  is  no  proof  that,  if  properly  directed,  it  may 
not  serve  important  and  salutary  ends.  So  long  as 
the  true  objects  of  learning  are  kept  prominently  in 
view,  and  perfect  impartiality  is  displayed  in  assigning 
the  reward,  it  seems  much  better  to  furnish  youth 
with  incentives  similar  to  those  which  will  be  pre 
sented  in  later  life ;  and  to  correct,  and  discipline,  at 
the  time,  the  feelings  which  they  serve  to  call  forth. 

The  system  of  marks,  so  generally  adopted  in  well- 
conducted  schools,  affords  the  best  security  that  the 
prizes  will  be  fairly  awarded  ;  and  in  presenting  them 
opportunity  will  be  furnished  for  recommending  know 
ledge  as  its  own  reward,  and  urging  what  the  true  ob 
jects  of  education  are, — that  we  may  be  the  better  fitted 
to  serve  and  enjoy  God,  and  advance  the  interests  of 
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society,  and  thus  attain  the  end  for  which  we  had  our 
being. 


RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 


ADOI'TKl)    IN 


GIRLS'    NATIONAL    SCHOOL, 


Management  and  Superintendence. 

The  appointment  of  the  mistress  and  the  control  of 
the  school  are  in  the  hands  of  the  clergyman. 

Parents  may  not  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  disci 
pline  of  the  school ;  but  having  complaints  to  make, 
may  communicate  them  to  the  clergyman,  or  to  one  of 
the  visiters. 

The  school  is  visited,  each  day,  by  a  member  of 
committee  —  whose  office  is,  to  notice  and  report  on 
the  absence  or  misconduct  of  any  of  the  children,  and 
to  exercise  a  general  supervision. 

The  school  is  annually  inspected  and  examined  by 
the  rural  dean,  as  appointed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
the  diocese. 

Maintenance. 

Subscriptions  are  due  on  the  1st  of  August ;  and 
are  paid  to  the  clergyman,  who  manages  all  the  ex 
penses  of  the  school . 
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Each  child  pays  two-pence  a  week,  in  advance,  holy- 
days  excepted,  all  the  time  that  her  name  is  on  the 
school  list ;  and  any  child,  coming  without  the  money 
on  Monday  morning,  is  sent  back. 

All  books,  slates,  and  other  school  materials  are  pro 
vided  free  of  expense,  with  the  exception  of  copy  books 
which  are  supplied  at  a  reduced  price. 

Admission  and  Attendance. 

Children  are  admitted  on  the  first  Monday  of  every 
month,  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and 
must  be  brought  by  their  parents.  Also  before  any 
child  is  removed,  previous  notice  must  be  given  by 
the  parents  to  the  clergyman. 

The  children  are  expected  to  attend  punctually  every 
day,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  two  in  the 
afternoon,  cleanly,  and  neat  in  their  persons,  on  pain 
of  being  sent  back  for  the  day  ;  and  are  forbidden  to 
loiter  or  misbehave  in  their  way  to  or  from  school. 

All  the  children  regularly  attend  divine  service  in 
the  parish  church  ;  and,  also,  except  in  special  cases, 
attend  the  Sunday  school. 

No  child  is  allowed  to  be  absent  from  school  on  any 
plea,  sickness  excepted  ;  of  which,  notice  must  be  sent 
to  the  mistress. 

Holydays. 

Six  weeks  at  harvest. 
Two  weeks  at  Christmas. 
Two  days  at  Whitsuntide. 
Every  Saturday. 
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Regulations  for  Mistress. 

The  mistress  is  to  be  present  in  the  school-room  at 
least  five  minutes  before  school-time. 

She  attends  the  Sunday  school ;  accompanies  the 
children  to  and  from  church ;  and  watches  over  their 
behaviour  during  Divine  service. 

The  school  is  opened  by  her  every  morning  at  nine 
o'clock,  with  a  portion  of  Scripture,  and  prayers 
according  to  a  form  provided,  —  and  closed  in  the 
afternoon  with  prayer  and  psalmody. 

The  mistress  calls  over  the  names  of  the  children, 
on  their  assembling,  every  morning  and  afternoon; 
and  keeps  an  exact  account  of  attendance,  conduct, 
and  progress. 

Regulations  for  Children. 

The  children  are  to  behave  respectfully  to  their  in 
structor,  and  strictly  and  cheerfully  obey  her  ;  and  be 
lowly  and  reverent  to  all  placed  by  God's  providence 
above  them. 

They  are  to  behave  with  reverence  and  attention  in 
the  house  of  God  ;  and  during  prayers  at  school. 

They  are  to  remember  that,  while  on  earth,  they 
are  training  to  live  with  God  for  ever  in  heaven ;  and 
that  the  end  of  all  their  learning  is,  that  they  may  be 
good  and  dutiful,  so  as  to  be  happy  here,  and  to  go  to 
lira  von  when  they  die. 

Clothing  Club. 

The  allowance  of  clothing  is,  a  summer  frock,  winter 
frock,  and  a  bonnet,  once  in  two  years  ;  a  cloak,  cap. 
and  tippet,  once  in  three  years:  and  the  clothing  is 
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exchanged  at  the  end  of  the  several  seasons  by  mem 
bers  of  committee. 

All  children,  who  are  regular  attendants  at  the  day 
or  Sunday  school,  and  adhere  to  the  rules,  are  admis 
sible  to  the  benefit  of  the  club,  on  the  payment  of  a 
penny  a-week. 

The  dress  is  only  to  be  worn  on  Sundays  or  days 
appointed  ;  till  it  becomes  the  property  of  the  children 
at  the  expiration  of  the  two  or  three  years. 

Lending  Library. 

The  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the  school 
library  is  confined  to  children  who  are  well  conducted, 
and  are  recommended  for  this  indulgence  by  the 
schoolmistress. 

Such  children  are  allowed  to  take  a  volume  at  a  time 
home  to  read,  on  condition  of  returning  it  within  four 
teen  days. 

No  volume  is  to  be  transferred  from  one  child  to 
another ;  nor  be  taken  from  the  library  until  entered 
in  the  proper  register. 


The  school-rooms  are  carefully  swept  every  day 
between  twelve  and  two  o'clock,  and  again  at  the  close 
of  the  school. 

Immediately  on  the  dismissal  of  the  children,  both 
in  summer  and  winter,  the, windows  of  the  school 
rooms  are  opened,  and  the  air  allowed  freely  to  circu 
late. 
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Books  used  in  the  Schools. 


Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Bible. 

Xc\v  Testament. 

Trimmer's  Bible  Lessons. 

Ostervald's  Abridgment  of  the 
Bible. 

Trimmer's  New  Testament  Les 
sons. 

Our  Lord's  Miracles,  Parables, 
Discourses,  and  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Outlines  of  Sacred  History. 

Le  Bus's  Types. 

Testimony  of  the  Pro 
phets. 

Faith  and  Duty  of  a  Christian. 

Nichol's  Help  to  reading  Scrip 
ture. 
Common  Prayer. 

Prayer  Book. 

Ditto  with  Scripture  References. 

Ditto  compared  with  the  Bible. 

Collects. 


Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festival-. 
Catechism. 

The  Church  Catechism. 

Ditto  with  Scripture  Proofs. 

Broken  Catechism. 
Reading. 

1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  Books. 

Miscellaneous  Heading  Book. 

Jones's  Book  of  Nature. 

Child's  First  Book.    Parts  I.  and 
II. 

Central  School  Book.     No.  3. 
History. 

English  History,  Outlines  of. 
Geography. 

Geography,  Outlines  of, 

,       Descriptive,     by 

Ewing. 
Grammar. 

Grammar,  English. 

Prefixes  and  Affixes. 
Arithmetic. 

Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Macleod. 


Form  of  Devotion  for  opening  and  closing  Schools. 


Morning  Prayer. 
Sentence. 

General  Confession. 
Lord's  Prayer. 
Collect   for    Second    Sunday    in 

Advent. 

Read  Second  Lesson  for  the  Day. 
Jubilate,  or  Benedictus. 
Collect  for  the  Day. 

for  Peace. 

for  Grace. 

General  Thanksgiving. 
Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 
2  Cor.  xiii. 


Afternoon  at  Dismissal. 

Psalmody. 

O  God,  whose  nature  and  pro 
perty.  \(  . 

Lord's  Prayer. 

Collect  for  Innocents'  Day. 

2d  Collect  at  Evening  Prayer. 

3d  Collect  for  aid  against  all 
perils. 

Prayer  for  all  conditions  of  men. 

Thanksgiving. 

Prayer  of  St.  Chrysostom. 

2  Cor.  xiii. 
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TIME   TABLE. 

FIRST    CLASS. 


MONDAY. 

A.  M.                                            TO                                              I'.   TM. 

TO 

Prayers  and  Singing         -          -        9^ 

Entering  Sums 

-          -        '-'i 

Catechism,     with     Scripture! 
Proofs                               -        J 

10 

Reading    and    Exposition   ofl 
Old  Testament                       J 

3* 

Writing  on  Paper   - 

10^ 

Prefixes  and  Affixes 

- 

32 

Outlines  of  Geography     - 

ni 

Writing  from  Dictation 

- 

4 

Arithmetic,  New  Rules   - 

12 

Prayers  and  Singing 

- 

41 

TUESDAY. 

Prayers  and  Singing 

91  , 

Tables  :     Multiplication 

and! 

j 

Division 

- 

2 

Le  Bas'  Testimony           -         - 

9$ 

Reading  History  of  England    - 

3 

Writing           .... 

101 

Arithmetic,    Revisal   of 

Old\ 

. 

Rules 

-       J 

5 

Reading  New  Testament  and  "1 

Linear  Drawing 

4 

writing  Observations  from  >• 

11 

Memory                                   J 

Mental  Calculation 

1*3 

Prayers  and  Singing 

,. 

41 

Rudiments    of   Grammar    or~| 

Natural  History  -          -        J 

12 

WEDNESDAY. 

Prayers  and  Singing 

91 

Tables  :  Weights  and  Measures    1     21 

Catechism  and  Liturgy    - 

10 

Le  Bas'  Types 

_ 

3 

Writing           -          -          -          -      101 

Entering  Sums 

_ 

32 

Reading  Old  Testament  and") 

1 
* 

Reading  Third  Book 

. 

4 

Observations         -          -       J 

Arithmetic,  New  Rules   -                12 

Prayers  and  Singing 

- 

4J 

THURSDAY. 

Pravers  and  Sinirinff         -                   9i      Tables  :  Practice  and  IVJ 

onev     -        2-1 

Outlines  of  Sacred  History 

Writing  _ 

Reading  New  Testament  and 
Writing  Observations  from 
Memory  ... 

Mental  Calculation 


10 


l 

J    '" 

-      12 


Outlines  of  Geogra})hy 
Rudiments  of  Grammar  - 
Reading  Third  Book 


Prayers  and  Singing 


FRIDAY. 


Prayers  and  Singing 
Catechism,  Scripture  Proofs 

Writing 

History  of  England 
Arithmetic,  Nevr  Rules   - 
Collects,  Liturgy,  £c. 


91 
10 

104 

11 

"i 

12 


Arithmetic  Revisal 
Reading    from   the    Old  and  "| 
New  Testaments  alternately  J 
Writing  from  Dictation    - 
Prayers  and  Singing 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
SCHOOL    FEAST. 

THE  school  feast  is  one  of  the  occasions,  too  few 
:ind  far  between,  in  which  i\  kind  heart  may  enjoy 
happiness  from  witnessing  it  in  others.  No  one, 
indeed,  is  fit  to  superintend  the  education  of  chil 
dren,  who  cannot  take  an  interest  in  their  sports  and 
merry-makings,  and  become  young  again  in  witness 
ing  them.  And  the  anniversary  tea-drinking  affords 
just  such  an  opportunity  for  showing  that  sympathy 
with  the  young,  which  increases  the  influence  of 
dders,  and  renders  their  instructions  palatable.  Sen 
sible  managers  and  teachers  of  schools  will,  there 
fore,  avail  themselves  of  it  to  relax  with  their  infant 
charge;  and  will  mix  joyously  with  them  in  their 
innocent  festivity,  and  even  lend  a  hand  to  help  arid 
deck  it  out. 

A  cheering  spectacle  it  truly  is,  to  see  childhood 
happy  —  refreshing  and  needful  in  a  world,  which  has 
its  cares  for  little  children,  as  well  as  for  grown-up 
men  and  women.  It  may  smoothe  wrinkles  and  im 
part  sunshine',  where  early  joys  have  been  long  extinct. 
And  it  were  false  philosophy,  which  would  look  dis 
dainfully  on  any  such  scene  of  harmless  and  cheap 
enjoyment. 

All    its  accompaniments  do  the  heart  good.      The 
procession  of  the  little  ones  themselves,  in  their  Sun 
day's  best, —  banners  decked  with  flowery  bla/onry, — 
and  appropriate  mottoes,  feats  of  village  penmanship,— 
the  sward  with  tables  deftly  set  out,  and  piled  with 
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tempting  stores, — heaps  of  cake  asking  to  be  eat  up— 
piles  of  bread  and  butter  which  seem  to  defy  con 
sumption, — the  presence  of  those  kind  school  visitors, 
who,  having  tended  the  inner  man  on  school  days,  are 
now  bent  on  administering  to  keener  appetites  ;  and  do 
so  with  an  industry  which  it  is  delightful  to  behold  — 
the  marvellous  execution  of  the  urchins,  making 
mountains  of  solids  and  oceans  of  liquids  disappear 
in  no  time  —  the  twelve  or  thirteen  cups  of  tea  im 
bibed  by  one  throat,  while  mouth  and  hands  are  both 
full  of  bread  and  butter  —  what  can  be  more  enjoy 
able  ?  The  school-room  brushed  up  for  the  occasion, 
with  its  tidy  coat  of  fresh  colour,  —  its  walls  so  taste 
fully  set  out  with  stars  and  crowns,  and  other  flowery 
devices,  all  so  spruce  and  like  a  holiday — with  such  an 
innocent  and  happy  countenance,  as  if  it  would  have 
you  believe,  that  it  never  witnessed  anything  but  fes 
tivity,  and  a  crabbed  task  or  a  cross  face,  a  lecture  or 
a  ferule,  were  quite  out  of  the  question.  Besides  which, 
the  interest  displayed  by  the  gentry  of  the  parish  and 
neighbourhood,  by  attendance  at  this  village  festival - 
the  happy  looks  of  the  children's  parents  —  the  whole 
presided  over  by  one  who  is  equally  concerned  in  the 
happiness  of  all  ranks  and  all  ages  —  and  the  sunny 
hope,  that  kind  and  Christian  feelings  will  be  fostered 
by  such  gatherings  —  all  impart  to  this  simple  cele 
bration  a  charm  and  value  of  no  slight  degree. 

In  an  interesting  account  of  the  Norwood  Schools, 
lately  published,  the  chaplain  describes  the  benefits  re 
sulting  from  promoting  annually  such  an  entertain 
ment  for  the  young  persons,  educated  there,  but  since 
gone  out  to  service.  The  same  plan  might  be  bene 
ficially  adopted  by  school  managers  generally,  with 
a  view  of  retaining  connexion  with  former  scholars, 
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and  ascertaining  what  proof  they  afford  of  having 
profited  by  the  lessons  of  childhood.  As  in  the  case 
jilluded  to,  application  might  be  made  to  the  employers 
of  the  young  people,  respectfully  requesting  that  they 
may  be  allowed  to  attend,  and  may  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  of  character.  By  this  means,  sea 
sonable  counsel  and  admonition  might  be  addressed 
to  them  by  those,  whom  they  respect  for  former  kind 
ness,  and  feel  to  be  still  interested  in  their  welfare ; 
good  conduct  might  be  still  further  stimulated,  or 
bad  habits  happily  discouraged.  And  if  the  occasion, 
chosen  for  thus  assembling  them,  were  the  annual  Feast, 
or  Wake,  kept  up  in  many  parishes,  not  only  would 
the  young  people  be  more  likely  to  attend,  but  what 
is  often  a  season  of  licence  and  sinful  dissipation, 
might  be  rendered  productive  of  much  good. 


o  3 
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CHAPTER   IX. 
INFANT   SCHOOLS. 

SOME  of  the  popular  objections  to  Infant  Schools 
originate,  no  doubt,  in  prejudice  or  misapprehension. 
But  not  a  few  are  referable  to  the  puerilities  and  char 
latanism  sometimes  mixed  up  with  the  system,  and  to 
the  over-statements  of  indiscreet  advocates.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied,  that  were  a  precocious  forcing  of  the 
infant  mind — a  love  of  variety  and  novelty,  generating 
distaste  for  sober  study  —  and  the  excitement  and 
parade  occasionally  witnessed,  inseparable  from  the 
system,  —  nothing  could  be  more  pernicious.  But 
there  is  no  reason  why  infant  education  should  be 
confounded  with  so  much  that  is  objectionable ;  nor 
why  very  young  children  should  not  congregate 
under  kind  and  able  management,  without  having 
their  tender  minds  hurt  by  over-culture,  or,  still 
worse,  by  their  being  exhibited  as  infant  prodigies. 

All  must  admit  the  importance  of  purifying  the 
stream  at  its  source,  and  of  pre-occupying  the  mind 
with  right  and  religious  principles  from  its  earliest 
growth.  And,  in  the  case  of  the  infant  poor,  it  is 
especially  needful  to  make  the  most  of  the  short 
period  allowed  for  education,  and  to  secure  for  them 
that  gentle  and  judicious  care,  which  they  so  seldom 
enjoy  either  at  home,  or  at  the  elementary  schools  to 
which  they  are  usually  sent.  Where,  indeed,  mothers 
have  time  and  ability  to  undertake  the  training  of  their 
own  little  ones,  —  or  where  the  dame-schools  are  con- 
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ducted  by  motherly  and  pious  persons,  who  are  fond 
of  children,  and  otherwise  competent  for  their  task,  — 
an  infant  school  may  be  well  dispensed  with.  Other 
wise,  if  only  with  a  view  to  the  safety  and  comfort  of 
the  little  ones,  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way,  and 
needless  contact  with  evil,  such  an  institution  deserves 
encouragement.  "  The  use  of  infant  schools,"  it  has 
been  well  observed,  "  is  to  keep  children  good,  safe, 
and  happy,  where  their  homes  are  unsafe  and  inju 
rious."  They  are  also  useful  as  preparatory  to  more 
advanced  instruction.  When  the  children  are  six  or 
seven  years  old,  —  at  which  age  they  should  always  be 
removed  from  the  infant  school, — they  will  have  learnt 
to  read,  and  have  had  their  minds  in  some  measure 
exercised,  and  their  moral  dispositions  trained ;  and 
their  new  instructor,  instead  of  having  to  commence 
by  correcting  bad  habits,  and  imparting  the  very  ru 
diments  of  learning,  may  look  for  a  kindly  soil  and 
one  prepared  for  culture.  Habits  of  decorum,  order, 
and  cleanliness  will  have  been  formed,  and  the  heart 
imbued  with  the  love  of  truth  and  a  spirit  of  gentle 
ness  and  obedience.  The  vices  of  lying,  thieving,  and 
using  bad  language,  will  have  been  scrupulously  dis 
couraged  ;  and  something,  perhaps,  of  the  fear  and 
love  of  God  been  generated  in  the  heart.  Nor  will 
any  one  deny,  that  these  happy  fruits  cannot  be  too 
early  realised ;  and  that  it  is  a  pleasing  spectacle  to 
witness  an  assemblage  of  Christ's  lambs,  looking  good 
and  happy,  and  occupied  in  their  infant  tasks  and  re 
creations, — to  feel  that  they  are  out  of  harm's  way, 
and  in  the  way  of  good. 

There  is  something,  however,  quite  incongruous  in 
employing  men  as  the  conductors  of  infant  schools. 

o  4 
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The  office  will  be  best  discharged  by  a  female,  of 
cheerful  and  affectionate  disposition,  and  of  gentle 
temper.  "  We  find  that  women,  much  more  often 
than  men,  possess  the  gentleness,  playfulness,  the 
persevering  attention  to  little  details,  which  are  so 
needful.  They  seem  often  intuitively  gifted  with  the 
art  of  interesting  and  catching  the  attention  of  chil 
dren  ;  and  without  any  effort  they  can  simplify  their 
expressions,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  the  capacities 
of  their  little  hearers."1  Besides,  a  kind  and  playful 
manner  is  certain  to  gain  on  children  ;  and  half  the 
work  is  done,  when  their  affections  are  secured.  The 
same  qualities,  therefore,  which  are  the  source  of  ma 
ternal  influence,  are  required  in  a  manager  of  infants ; 
and  will  enable  her  both  to  simplify  her  lessons,  and 
to  endear  them  to  her  little  charge. 

It  should  be  noticed,  that  several  small  schools  are 
to  be  preferred  to  one  large  one  ;  that  not  more  than 
sixty  infants  should  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  a 
single  mistress  ;  and  that,  even  then,  she  ought  to  have 
the  assistance  of  one  of  the  older  girls  from  the  more 
advanced  school,  who  will  be  themselves  benefited  by 
such  an  arrangement,  and  ought  to  take  the  office  in 
turn. 

Some  valuable  hints,  on  the  establishment  of  schools 
for  early  education,  have  been  published  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  of  the  Home  and  Colonial 
School  Society,  and  may  be  procured  on  application  to 
the  honorary  secretary,  John  J.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  to 
whose  unwearied  efforts  the  cause  of  education  is 
deeply  indebted.  By  writing  to  the  same  gentleman, 
at  the  institution,  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  the 

1  Education  of  the  People,  p.  109. 
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necessary  lessons  and  school  furniture  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Society's  depot.  Many  of  the  publications, 
especially  the  prints,  are  extremely  good;  but  a  less 
extensive  apparatus  than  is  generally  recommended 
will,  probably,  be  found  sufficient,  and  may  be  pur 
chased  for  about  six  pounds. 


PART  III. 


"  And  now  again  we  exhort  you,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  that 
you  have  in  remembrance  into  how  high  a  dignity,  and  to  how  weighty  an 
office  and  charge,  ye  are  called  :  that  is  to  say,  to  be  messengers,  watchmen, 
and  stewards  of  the  Lord ;  to  preach  and  to  premonish,  to  feed  and  provide  for 
the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for 
His  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty  world,  that  they  may  be 
saved  through  Christ  for  ever." —  Ordination  Service. 
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BOOK    I. 

PASTORAL. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE    PAROCHIAL    SYSTEM. 

NOTHING  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  Parochial 
System.  Its  tendency  to  subdivide  labour,  concen 
trate  responsibility,  and  create  home  interests  and 
attachments  in  men's  minds,  must  be  obvious  to  all. 
By  its  local  divisions,  duties  are  both  denned  and 
rendered  practicable,  and  kind  and  neighbourly  feel 
ings  are  fostered  ;  while  the  common  place  of  worship, 
the  common  school,  the  common  walks  of  charity,  the 
common  burying-ground  —  all  are  fraught  with  power 
ful  and  salutary  influences. 

Above  all,  by  means  of  a  resident  clergy,  it  makes  the 
most  effectual  provision  for  social  welfare  and  improve 
ment.  In  a  district  of  manageable  extent  and  popula 
tion,  so  that  the  pastor  may  know  and  be  known  by 
every  member  of  his  flock,  and  be  a  common  friend  and 
counsellor,  it  places  one,  whose  business  is  to  promote 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  around  him. 
The  instruction  of  the  young  —  the  ministering  to  the 
sick,  aged,  and  aiflicted  —  the  especial  care  of  the 

poor the  promotion  of  charity  and  good-will  among 

all  his  flock, —  these  are  the  duties  entrusted  to  him, 
which  are  to  constitute  at  once  his  business  and  his 
happiness.  And  in  the  manner,  in  which  these  duties 
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are    performed,    society   is    extensively   and    deeply 
interested. 

The  intention  is,  that  every  parish  should  possess  a 
resident  pastor ;  and  that  he  should  be  qualified  by 
education  and  habits  to  discharge  his  commission 
effectively  and  acceptably,  whether  called  to  minister 
to  them  of  high  degree,  or  to  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estate.  An  adequate  provision  is  supposed  to 
relieve  him  from  pursuits  and  anxieties,  which  might 
distract  his  mind  from  his  sacred  calling.  The  re 
spect  attached  to  his  office  secures  him  an  influential 
position  in  society.  Above  all,  the  solemn  vows 
which  he  has  voluntarily  assumed  ;  the  sacredness  of 
his  character  in  the  eyes  of  men  ;  the  guilt  and  obloquy 
which  neglect  of  his  duties  or  moral  dereliction  en 
tails; — all  these  are  guarantees  for  a  faithful  and 
diligent  discharge  of  functions,  the  highest  and  the 

O  O  '  O 

most  momentous,  which  can  be  entrusted  to  a  child  of 
man. 

The  numerous  avenues  of  usefulness,  which  lie  open 
to  one  so  circumstanced,  will  suggest  themselves  to 
every  mind ;  and  experience  supplies  many  a  field  of 
labour,  whose  moral  aspect  abundantly  attests  the 
blessings  of  pastoral  care.  To  how  many  a  neglected 
spot  in  our  own  land  of  late  years,  has  the  presence  of 
a  faithful  and  zealous  pastor  brought  sunshine  and 
fertility,  so  that  the  wilderness  has  indeed  become  a 
fruitful  field.  The  whole  moral  and  physical  condi 
tion  of  a  neighbourhood  has  been  changed,  by  God's 
blessing  on  the  unobtrusive  but  persevering  labours 
of  a  single  man.  Habits  of  idleness,  lawlessness,  and 
intemperance,  have  been  succeeded  by  industry,  so 
briety,  and  order.  The  profaneness  and  dissipation, 
which  once  desecrated  the  day  of  rest,  have  disap- 
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pcared,  or  been  driven  into  corners  ;  men  have  learnt 
to  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the  Lord, 
honourable ;  the  House  of  God  has  been  filled  with 
devout  and  attentive  worshippers  ;  scenes  of  primitive 
piety  have  been  renewed  in  spots  where  they  had  long 
been  strangers  ;  schools  have  sprung  up  for  the  young ; 
institutions  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  relief  of  the 
sick  and  aged  ;  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  condition 
of  the  humbler  classes,  and  elevating  them  in  the  so 
cial  scale,  and  at  the  same  time  bringing  the  rich  and 
poor  into  kindly  and  brotherly  intercourse,  have 
evinced  the  hand  of  the  moral  cultivator,  and  the 
working  of  an  active  and  benevolent  mind. 

Yea,  and  richer  and  holier  fruits  !  The  wanderer 
reclaimed  to  virtue,  the  inquirer  directed  into  the 
way  of  peace,  the  young  armed  for  the  duties  and 
trials  of  life,  and  the  aged  prepared  for  its  approach 
ing  close.  Many  a  sick  bed,  many  a  dying  pillow, 
many  a  scene  of  domestic  affliction  and  bereavement, 
many  a  lowly  grave,  where  the  sorrows  of  parting 
have  been  assuaged,  and  the  fears  of  death  taken 
away,  attest  the  presence  of  the  man  of  God;  and 
show  how  beautiful  are  the  feet  of  them  that  publish 
peace. 

It  is,  indeed,  to  be  deplored,  that  in  many  instances 
the  territorial  extent  of  our  parishes,  and  the  redun 
dance  of  population,  prevent  the  right  development  of 
the  parochial  system.  But  these  are  hindrances  which 
are  clearly  separable  from  the  system;  and  which,  by 
God's  good  providence,  we  may  hope  to  see  in  no  long 
time  removed. 

Meanwhile,  it  must  be  the  desire  of  all  who  love 
our  Church  to  see  her  energies  more  fully  developed, 
and  her  blessings  more  widely  diffused.  They  would 
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have  her  to  be,  in  very  truth,  the  nursing-mother  of 
her  people ;  tending  her  charge  with  an  exact  and  pa 
rental  sedulity  ;  availing  herself  of  every  appliance  of 
usefulness,  and  every  avenue  to  men's  hearts ;  and 
furnishing  the  best  answer  to  those  who  mistrust  and 
oppose  her,  by  the  abundance  of  her  labours,  and  the 
amount  of  the  practical  benefits  she  imparts. 

Never  had  she  a  brighter  path  of  usefulness  un 
folded  ;  never  did  motives  to  exertion  so  throng  upon 
her.  Every  element  of  either  good  or  evil  in  the  spi 
rit  of  our  age  is  an  appeal  to  her.  She  cannot  be  an 
unobservant  or  uninterested  witness  of  the  universal 
spirit  of  inquiry — the  demand  for  practical  improve 
ment — the  determination  to  test  institutions  by  their 
real  utility,  which  characterize  our  age  and  country. 
She  must  feel  that  the  world  is  instinct  with  convic 
tions  and  cravings,  which  she  alone  can  satisfy. 

We  may  hope,  in  humble  dependence  on  the  Divine 
blessing,  that  she  is  in  some  measure  prepared  to  meet 
this  call.  Whatever  may  be  the  mistakes  which  seem 
almost  inseparable  from  a  period  of  religious  revival, 
there  is  surely  very  much  in  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Church  to  excite  thankfulness,  and  inspire  hope.  A 
spirit  has  revived  within  her  pale,  of  which  it  is  not 
presumptuous  to  believe,  that  God  is  himself  the  au 
thor.  In  the  diffusion  of  scriptural  knowledge ;  the 
increase  of  interest  on  religious  subjects ;  the  spirit  of 
inquiry  which  addresses  itself  to  the  distinctive  con 
stitution  and  doctrines  of  our  Church,  —  and  which  so 
generally  results  in  an  increased  attachment  to  them 
both  ;  above  all,  in  the  practical  piety  and  benevolence 
of  many  of  her  children,  we  have  refreshing  reminis 
cences  of  days  gone  by,  hopeful  presages  of  days  to 
come. 
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Even  in  what  appears  to  many  unmixed  evil,  Faith 
may  espy  a  dawn  of  promise  for  the  Church.  The 
very  excesses,  into  which  those  are  hurried  who  neglect 
or  scorn  her  rule,  and  which  speak  the  confusion  and 
unrest  of  men's  minds,  will  eventually  work  for  good. 
They  are  gropings  and  yearnings  after  truth  and  a 
centre  of  union  ;  and  are  unsuccessful,  because  they  are 
misdirected.  The  Church  was  appointed  by  her  Divine 
Head  to  supply,  what  must  be  ever  sought  elsewhere 
in  vain — guidance,  security,  repose,  brotherhood.  Let 
it  be  her  most  blessed  office  to  do  so.  And  when 
men  are  wearied  with  strife,  and  sick  of  the  interested 
and  tortuous  aims  of  party,  they  will  perchance  listen  to 
her  gentle  admonition,  and  welcome  the  ties  with 
which  she  would  knit  their  hearts  together. 

But  it  is  by  proving  her  practical  utility,  that  we 
are  to  attain  these  happy  results.  The  Church  must 
be  loved  for  her  work's  sake,  before  she  can  be  valued 

and  revered  as  she  deserves.     Her  way  to  secure in 

too  many  cases  must  it  not  be  rather  said  to  regain 

her  hold  on  the  affections  of  her  people,  is  by  clearly 
showing,  that  she  is  in  possession  of  the  definite  and 
substantive  good  they  are  in  search  of, — and  that  she 
can,  and  will  dispense  it. 

It  is  in  this  she  claims  the  co-operation  of  her 
clergy.  And  it  is  a  work,  in  which  the  humblest  of  her 
village  priests  may  render  her  the  best  and  truest 
service.  Every  one  of  them  may  furnish  pleas  in  her 
behalf,  which  none  can  gainsay ;  which  reach  the  un 
derstanding  through  the  heart.  His  people  may  learn 
from  his  zealous  and  pious  ministrations,  how  full  the 
Church  is  of  care  for  them  ;  how  adapted  her  teachino- 

T        1  ^ 

and  her  offices  are  to  their  necessities;  how,  from 
their  cradles  to  their  graves,  there  is  nothing  which 
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sinful  and  world-worn  men  require,  which  she  does 
not  afford. 

He  will  best  maintain  her  cause,  by  what  shows  that 
his  own  attachment  is  genuine  and  unwavering.  Let 
him  walk,  himself,  in  all  her  ordinances  with  diligence, 
singleness,  and  humbleness  of  mind.  Let  no  craving 
for  notoriety,  no  impatience  for  immediate  results,  tempt 
him  to  deviate  from  a  rule,  approved  by  the  wisdom 
of  ages,  and  which  he  has  himself  vowed  to  honour. 
His  mission,  as  a  dutiful  servant  of  the  Church,  is  not 
to  dazzle  and  attract,  and  produce  an  unreal  and  tran 
sient  excitement ;  but  to  teach  men  how  to  live  godly, 
soberly,  and  righteously  in  this  present  world,  and  to 
adorn  in  all  things  the  doctrine  of  God  our  Saviour.1 
Arid  he  will  best  effect  this,  by  services  in  strict  ac 
cordance  with  her  dictates ;  and  when  his  care  is  not 
so  much  to  attach  his  people  to  himself,  as  to  the  altar 
at  which  he  serves. 

The  strength  of  the  Church  lies  in  the  efficiency  of 
her  parochial  clergy.  To  secure  this,  she  has  assigned 
to  each  his  peculiar  field,  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
he  is  to  find  exercise  for  his  talents,  and  to  show  his  in 
dividual  faithfulness.  Whatever  tempts  him  to  de 
sert  this  for  more  attractive,  or  even  what  may  appear 
more  important  objects,  tends  to  impair  his  real  useful 
ness.  His  own  parish  is  the  sphere  in  which  he  is  to 
serve  Christ,  so  as  to  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  ap 
proved  of  men.  It  may  appear  an  humble  and  a 
narrow  field ;  but  it  is  that,  in  which  Divine  Providence 
has  placed  him;  and  in  which,  however  large  his 
energy  and  abilities,  they  may  find  ample  scope. 

Here,  if  his  heart  be  truly  engaged  for  God,  his 
days  will  glide  by,  in  services  which  yield  a  present 

1  Titus,  ii.  10   12. 
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sweetness;  and  which,  even  when  they  fail  in  tlu-ir 
desired  effect  on  others,  will  be  productive  of  blessing 
to  himself.  Nor  need  he  fear  that  his  labours  will  be 
either  without  interest,  or  without  fruit.  Each  year, 
as  it  revolves,  will  disclose  new  paths  of  usefulness, 
and  extend  his  sphere  of  personal  influence.  Many 
an  instance  of  pastoral  success  will  cheer  his  onward 
journey,  and  betoken  that  his  works  are  done  in  God. 
In  time,  every  dwelling  will  be  connected  with  some 
incident  of  his  ministerial  life,  and  thus  invested  with 
an  interest  all  its  own.  And  when  he  goes  down  into 
the  grave,  he  may  hope,  that  others  will  enter  into  his 
labours,  and  that  the  seed  he  has  dispersed  will  bring 
forth  fruit,  when  he  himself  is  forgotten. 


p  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 
PASTOKAL   CARE. 

THE  duties  of  the  pastoral  office  are  as  extensive  as 
they  are  important.  They  concern  every  member  of 
the  community,  and  affect  every  relationship  of  life. 
And  upon  the  manner  in  which  they  are  discharged, 
the  moral  health  and  happiness  of  society  mainly  de 
pend.  None  can  do  so  much  to  advance  improvements 
of  every  sort  as  the  clergy :  none,  by  their  inefficiency 
and  misconduct,  inflict  such  wide  and  lasting  mischief. 
They  must  be  either  the  blessing,  or  the  bane,  of  their 
age  and  country. 

To  them  the  State  looks,  to  be  conservators  of  public 
morals,  and  guardians  of  public  peace ;  to  help  forward 
every  plan  for  social  amelioration,  and  to  exercise  a 
powerful  check  upon  whatever  would  obstruct  it.  She 
secures  to  them  certain  privileges  and  immunities; 
and  she  claims  in  return,  that  the  cause  of  religion 
and  order  should  be  aided  by  their  diligence  in  their 
sacred  calling,  and  by  the  influence  of  their  pastoral 
suasions  and  personal  virtues. 

The  amount  of  trust  and  consequent  responsibility, 
imposed  by  the  civil  power  upon  the  clergy,  it  behoves 
them  well  to  ponder.  They  claim  from  the  State 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  confidence  ;  to  be  ac 
credited  as  her  public  teachers  ;  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  education  of  her  youth  ;  to  be  the  authorised 
teachers  of  her  whole  people ;  to  have  her  universities 
and  schools  placed  under  their  control ;  to  have  her 
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pulpits  open  to  them  alone ;  to  be  the  chaplains  of  her 
armies  and  her  fleets,  her  prisons  and  penitentiaries : 
in  a  word,  to  meld  the  whole  moral  and  religious 
agency  which  the  State  provides  for  her  people, — and 
which  they  contend  to  be  the  only  source  of  social  and 
national  virtue. 

In  addition  to  this  claim  of  ecclesiastical  ascen 
dency,  they  look  to  be  secured  by  the  State  in  the 
possession  of  all  the  temporal  advantages  which  attach 
to  them,  as  functionaries  of  the  Established  Church. 
They  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  maintain 
them  in  the  undisturbed  and  unalienable  enjoyment 
of  lands,  houses,  and  revenues, — in  short,  of  whatever 
property  is  in  trust  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Kcligion.  And  the  State,  in  her  turn,  has  demands  to 
make.  She  asks  for  a  commensurate  amount  of  ser 
vice  from  these,  her  honoured  and  trusted  servants. 
She  expects  them  to  be  faithful  and  diligent  in  the 
charge  reposed  on  them.  She  requires,  that  the  re 
ligion  with  which  her  own  interests  are  identified, 
should  not  suffer  in  their  hands.  And  these  are  claims 
which  no  honest  or  reasonable  man  will,  for  a  moment, 
dispute.1 

The  obligations,  imposed  by  the  Church  herself  upon 
her  clergy,  are  still  more  solemn.  In  investing  them 
with  her  orders,  she  has  placed  herself,  and  all  her 
highest  and  most  precious  interests,  in  their  hands. 
She  confers  on  them  the  credentials,  delegated  to  her 

o 

by  her  Divine  Head  for  ends  inconceivably  important. 
She  empowers  them  to  preach  the  Gospel,  to  ad- 

1  If  our  own  rights  arc  to  be  respected,  the  correlative  services  must 
be  strictly  rendered;  and  if  our  institutions  are  to  stand,  it  must  be 
through  our  making  it  unquestionable  that  too  much  good  is  done  by 
them  to  be  lightly  hazarded.  —  Archdeacon  Bathers  Charge,  1835.  p.  34. 
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minister  the  holy  sacraments,  to  be  the  guides  of 
consciences,  and  the  guardians  of  souls.  She  sepa 
rates  them  from  other  men,  to  be  the  propagators  of 
her  doctrines,  the  dispensers  of  her  ordinances,  the 
representatives  of  her  system.  She  accredits  them  as 
her  agents,  to  show  the  world  what  she  is  ;  what  her 
sacred  character  and  functions  are ;  what  she  wishes 
all  to  be.  And  though,  in  justice,  men  ought  to 
distinguish  between  the  individual  minister,  and  the 
sacred  order  to  which  he  belongs,  and  between  the 
order,  and  Christ's  spouse,  the  Church,  yet  experience 
proves  that  they  will  judge  of  her  by  her  emissaries ; 
that  she  is  compromised  by  whatever  is  faulty  in  them ; 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  they  are  faithful  and  effi 
cient,  she  herself  is  esteemed  and  loved. 

The  matter  is,  indeed,  one  of  intense  and  pervading 
interest.  For  who  is  there,  who  is  not  deeply  interested 
for  himself  or  for  others,  in  the  piety  and  efficiency  of 
God's  ministers?  What  parent  can  be  indifferent  to 
the  character  of  him,  to  whom  the  religious  instruc 
tion  of  his  children  is  committed  ?  How  important  to 
the  poor,  that  their  spiritual  pastor  should  be  a  man 
of  an  apostolic  spirit,  able  to  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  wants  and  distresses,  and  of  large  and  prac 
tical  benevolence!  Of  what  moment  to  every  one, 
who  is  alive  to  his  wants  and  liabilities,  and  has  any 
value  for  religion,  that  he  who  is  set  over  him  in  the 

o         / 

Lord  should  be  one  qualified  for  his  office  —  one  to 
whom  he  may  repair  with  confidence  in  seasons  of 
perplexity  or  distress,  and  when  in  need  of  counsel 
or  comfort !  Yea,  of  all  men,  how  important  to  those, 
who  have  little  sense  of  religion,  that  its  represent 
atives  should  be  such  as  to  win  them  by  their  pious 
conversation,  rather  than  to  afford  a  plea  for  neglect 
ing  and  despising  it. 
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It  is  not,  however,  enough  that  the  clergy  should 
feel  how  much,  under  God,  depends  upon  them :  they 
require  to  understand  in  what  their  real  influence 
consists.  It  is  possible  for  them,  to  run  into  very 
opposite  mistakes  on  this  head  ;  either  to  take  so  low 
a  view  of  their  office,  as  to  degrade  it  in  the  eyes  of 
men,  and  thus  impair  its  usefulness  ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  by  indulging  extravagant  pretensions,  and  put 
ting  these  forward  in  an  offensive  manner,  to  create 
disgust  and  estrangement.  As  a  commission  received 
from  God,  and  subserving  the  best  interests  of  his 
creatures,  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  over-rate  the  dig 
nity  of  the  ministerial  office.  "  The  power  of  the 
ministry  of  God,"  saith  Hooker,  "  translateth  out  of 
darkness  into  glory,  it  raiseth  men  from  the  earth, 
and  bringeth  God  down  himself  from  heaven;  by 
blessing  visible  elements,  it  rnaketh  them  invisible 
grace;  it  giveth  daily  the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  hath  to  dis 
pose  of  that  flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the 
world,  and  that  blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem 
souls."  .  .  "  Whether  we  preach,  pray,  baptize,  com 
municate,  condemn,  give  absolution,  or  whatsoever, 
as  disposers  of  God's  mysteries,  our  words,  judgments, 
acts  and  deeds,  are  not  ours  but  the  Holy  Ghost's. 
Enough,  if  unfeignedly  and  in  our  heart  we  did  be 
lieve  it ;  enough,  to  banish  whatsoever  may  justly  be 
thought  corrupt,  either  in  bestowing  or  in  using,  or 
in  esteeming  the  same  otherwise  than  is  meet.  For, 
profanely  to  bestow,  or  loosely  to  use,  or  vilely  to 
esteem  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  we  all  in  show  and  pro 
fession  abhor."  l 

But  the  more  sacred  a  man  believes  his  office  to  be, 


i  Book  v.  chap.  Ixxvii.  §  2.  8. 
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the  more  unworthy  should  he  feel  himself  of  so  high 
a  trust ;  the  more  deep  should  be  his  humility  in 
dispensing  it ;  and  the  more  carefully  should  he 
eschew  anything  approaching  to  undue  assumption. 
The  admonition  of  the  great  apostle  should  be  con 
tinually  borne  in  mind  —  "  Not  as  lords  over  God's 
heritage,  but  as  examples  to  the  flock."  l  He  is 
"  not  to  mind  high  things,  but  to  condescend  to 
men  of  low  estate 2 ; "  "  to  be  the  servant  of  all 3 ;  " 
to  esteem  himself  "  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints."  4 
Anything  dictatorial,  or  which  may  be  construed  into 
priestly  arrogance,  especially  in  a  young  and  inex 
perienced  man,  will  be  sure  to  give  general  offence ; 
and  by  creating  prejudice  against  the  individual,  im 
pair  his  ministerial  usefulness. 

Never  was  such  assumption  to  be  more  deprecated 
than  in  the  present  day.  And  this,  both  because  it  is 
suspected  to  be  the  wish  of  some  of  the  clergy  thus 
to  entrench  themselves  in  fancied  prerogatives ;  and 
because  it  is  happily  unnecessary  to  arrogate  a  respect 
and  consideration,  so  largely  and  spontaneously  ren 
dered  by  all  classes,  to  real  pastoral  worth.  The 
change,  which  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  wit 
nessed  in  this  respect,  calls,  indeed,  for  our  devout 
acknowledgments.  We  have  to  bless  God  for  the 
disappearance  of  prejudices  and  obstructions,  with 
which  the  zealous  pastors  of  our  Church  had  to  con 
tend  a  few  years  ago.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
opposition  and  obloquy  which  those  encountered,  to 
whom,  under  God,  we  owe  the  revival  of  religion 
within  our  pale,  pastoral  fidelity  and  zeal  are  now 
expected  in  a  clergyman,  and  operate  to  his  advan- 

i  1  Peter,  v.  3.  2  Romans,  xii.  16. 

3  Mark,  x,  44.  4  Ephesians,  iii.  4. 
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tage.  Few  will  now  be  found  to  censure  a  clergyman 
for  diligence  in  his  Master's  service :  and  where  the 
standard  exhibited  is  scriptural,  —  faithfulness,  how 
ever  uncompromising,  will  not  only  be  tolerated,  but 
respected.  To  how  many  instances  can  we  point,  where 
the  pastor's  devotedness  has  its  rich  reward  in  the 
affections  of  a  people ;  where  many  offer  themselves,  as 
his  fellow-helpers  in  the  Lord,  to  encourage  and  assist 
him ;  where  his  real  danger  lies,  not  in  opposition  and 
obloquy,  but  in  the  eulogies  and  caresses  of  his  flock. 
But  how  has  this  change  been  effected  ?  Not, 
surely,  by  stiffness  and  assumption  on  the  part  of  the 
clergy ;  not  by  their  drawing  a  stricter  line  of  demar 
cation  between  themselves  and  their  people,  and  mag 
nifying  their  official  importance ; — by  nothing  repulsive 
in  manner,  and  esoteric  in  doctrine; — but  by  cordial 
and  brotherly  approximation  to  the  people ;  by  iden 
tifying  themselves,  as  much  as  possible,  with  the  hum 
blest  of  their  flock  ;  by  endeavouring  to  assimilate 
their  own  habits,  and  thoughts,  and  modes  of  speech 
to  theirs  ;  by  whatever  could  knit  them  together  in 
bonds  of  sympathy  and  union:  —  above  all,  by  those 
earnest,  heartfelt,  unfettered  proclamations  of  the 
Gospel,  which  commended  them  to  every  man's  con 
science  in  the  sight  of  God,  — which  touched  chords 
and  aAvoke  echoes  in  the  soul,  —  and  which  convinced 
the  people,  that  their  pastor  felt  for,  and  with  them, 
and  was,  indeed,  their  friend  and  servant  for  Jesus' 
sake.  It  was  not  by  a  system  of  repulsion  and  exclu 
sion, —  but  of  attraction  and  comprehension,  —  that 
they  rekindled  the  flame  of  piety  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people ;  and  recovered  their  confidence  and  affection 
for  their  authorized  instructors ;  and  once  more  filled 
our  churches  with  devout  mid  intelligent  worshippers. 
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And  unless  we  would  undo  their  work, — extinguishing 
the  flame  they  had  revived,  and  estranging  the  hearts 
they  had  reclaimed, — we  must  cultivate  the  same  pas 
toral  habits,  and  cherish  the  sympathies  and  affections 
of  our  flocks,  as  they  did. 

Nothing  is  more  adverse  to  a  clergyman's  useful 
ness,  than  an  impression  that  he  is  difficult  of  access. 
Whatever  discourages  the  humblest  of  his  flock  from 
resorting  to  him  in  their  difficulties  and  troubles,  and 
opening  their  minds  and  hearts  to  him,  must  preju 
dice  his  ministry.  Yet  this  is  a  hindrance  to  pasto 
ral  acceptance,  to  which  a  clergyman  of  our  Church  is 
often  liable.  His  social  position  and  habits,  his  fan 
cied  gentility,  —  not  unfrequently  his  aristocratic  birth 
and  connexions,  —  interpose  an  imaginary  barrier  be 
tween  him  and  a  large  proportion  of  his  flock.  Hence 
arise  feelings  of  restraint  in  domiciliary  visits,  and 
often  a  bashful  reluctance  on  the  part  of  humbler  pa 
rishioners  to  communicate  freely  with  one,  whom  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  as  a  superior.  With 
others  of  a  different  character,  the  sense  of  social  in 
feriority  even  causes  soreness  and  dislike  ;  since  they 
attribute  to  the  clergy  a  pride,  which  might  be  more 
justly  charged  upon  themselves.  And  in  either  case, 
the  sense  of  distance  acts  prejudicially  to  the  clergy 
man,  and  in  favour  of  sectarian  teachers,  with  whom 
such  persons  feel  themselves  more  on  an  equality,  and 
therefore  more  at  ease. 

It  is,  probably,  with  the  middle  classes,  that  the 
Church  has  suffered  most,  from  want  of  freedom  in 
pastoral  relations.  And  it  is  here  that,  in  one  sense,  the 
loss  is  chiefly  to  be  deplored.  Most  zealous  clergymen 
will  acknowledge  with  thankfulness,  that  the  more 
attached  and  zealous  members  of  their  flocks  are  to 
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be  found  in  the  order  intermediate  betwixt  the  two 
extremes.  Hence  their  auxiliaries  in  every  good 
'work  are  mainly  derived:  here  their  ministerial  la 
bours  are  generally  most  prized  and  improved :  to 
this  large  and  influential  class- of  our  countrymen,  the 
Church  might  look  for  her  best  support,  and  for 
the  richest  harvests  from  her  labours.  Yet  from 
none  have  social  usages  more  separated  the  great 
body  of  the  clergy ;  none  have  been  more  debarred 
from  friendly  intercourse  with  their  pastors,  and  from 
the  endearing  ties  thus  engendered.  And,  therefore, 
from  no  quarter  have  there  been  such  numerous  and 
fatal  secessions  from  our  communion,  (r) 

The  difficulty,  however,  can  be  met  only  by  a  pro- 
portionably  greater  display  of  pastoral  humility  and 
devotedness.  The  remedy  must  be  sought,  not  in  a 
change  of  the  constitution  of  the  ministry,  but  in  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  spirit  of  apostles.  To  place 
the  ministry  in  the  hands  of  a  lower  order  of  men,— 
while  it  impaired  its  influence  with  the  higher  classes, 
— would  not  necessarily  conciliate  those  beneath  them. 
On  the  contrary,  the  intermixture,  as  at  present,  in 
the  ministry,  of  men  of  hereditary  station  and  import 
ance,  not  only  renders  the  class,  with  which  the)  un 
connected,  more  accessible  to  pastoral  influence,  but 
seems  more  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  our 
Church,  and  with  the  prepossessions  of  our  country 
men.  Indeed,  such  men,  when  religiously  impressed, 
are  often  of  all  the  most  humble-minded  and  self-for 
getful  —  the  most  ready  to  merge  social  distinctions 
in  the  service  of  their  Divine  Master — the  most  ac 
cessible  to  their  poorer  brethren. 

The  true  secret  of  a  pastor's  influence  is  found  in 
sympathy  with  his  people.     It  is  this  which  will  se- 
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cure  him  their  confidence,  and  open  his  way  to  their 
hearts.  And  it  can  only  be  acquired  by  that  personal 
sense  of  religion,  which  affords  an  index  to  the  feelings 
of  others.  The  consciousness  of  wants  in  common 
with  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  provision 
to  meet  them,  open  to  all  alike,  removes  adscititious 
barriers.  It  establishes  a  common  centre  of  union, 
and  a  common  bond  of  equality :  it  makes  both  to  feel 
that  One  is  their  master,  and  that  all  they  are  bre 
thren.  It  merges  all  distinctions  in  the  thought,  that 
they  are  fellow-sinners  and  fellow-sufferers,  equally 
beholden  to  the  same  grace,  thrown  together  for  a 
while  in  the  journey  of  life,  and  to  be  for  ever  asso 
ciated  at  its  close. 

Such  sympathy  must  be  improved  and  deepened  by 
frequent  and  confidential  intercourse.  To  be  quali 
fied  for  his  work,  either  in  the  pulpit  or  by  the  sick 
bed  and  in  the  house  of  mourning,  a  pastor  must  be 
much  among  his  people.  He  must  acquaint  himself 
with  their  characters  and  habits ;  and,  if  he  can  with 
out  intrusiveness,  with  their  circumstances  and  state  of 
mind:  —  and  if  they  value  his  services,  this  is  a  know 
ledge  which  they  will  themselves  facilitate.  Sacred 
as  such  confidence  must  ever  be,  with  him  in  whom  it 
is  reposed,  it  is  essential  to  the  due  discharge  of  pas 
toral  duty.  Without  it  ministerial  efforts  must  be 
aimless,  and  consequently  ineffective.  It  is  to  a  cler 
gyman,  what  an  acquaintance  with  practical  anatomy 
is  to  a  professor  of  the  healing  art.  It  is  to  qualify 
him  for  the  work  of  an  evangelist,  that  he  may 
mould  his  addresses,  and  give  them  point.  It  is  to 
give  him  the  tongue  of  the  learned,  that  he  may 
speak  a  word  in  season  to  him  who  is  weary. 

In  a  preacher,  such  a  knowledge  of  his  people,  as 
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will  enable  him  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  their  special 
circumstances  and  state,  is  of  inestimable  value.  No 
thing  will  so  facilitate  his  preparation  for  the  pulpit, 
or  render  his  discourses  so  effective.  It  will  impart 
to  them  a  transparency,  which  will  render  them  intel 
ligible  and  interesting  to  the  humblest  of  his  hearers. 
It  will  suggest  the  most  suitable  subjects,  and  clothe 
them  in  the  most  appropriate  expression. 

Neither  is  its  importance  in  pastoral  visitation  less 
apparent.  In  dealing  with  the  troubled  conscience, 
or  ministering  to  the  bereaved  or  otherwise  afflicted, 
or  by  the  bed  of  languishing,  sympathy  is  indeed  a 
pastor's  highest  qualification.  It  will  conciliate, 
where  a  dry  and  perfunctory  performance  of  duty 
would  repel.  It  will  unseal  lips,  and  unlock  breasts, 
which  would  otherwise  have  remained  closed.  And  it 
will  invest  the  pastor's  own  words  with  an  unction 
and  persuasiveness,  which  nothing  else  can  impart. 
To  administer  to  a  mind  diseased,  to  soothe  a  trou 
bled  conscience,  to  melt  the  soul  of  the  obdurate,  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  the  timid  and  reserved,  the 
spiritual  guide  requires  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a 
tenderness  and  delicacy,  which  sympathy  alone  will 
supply.  The  peculiar  blessing,  attendant  on  the  visits 
of  some  of  the  clergy  to  the  house  of  mourning  and 
the  sick  room,  is  generally  to  be  explained,  by  their 
facility  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  those  they  mi 
nister  to.  A  channel  of  communication  is  thus  readily 
established:  the  manner  wins  by  its  appearance  of 
good- will  and  consideration  :  the  addresses  go  to  the 
heart,  because  they  flow  from  it. 

In  no  ministerial  act  is  the  value  of  sympathy  so 
sensibly  felt,  as  in  social  prayer.  He  who  would  per 
form  this  sacred  and  blessed  office  aright,  must  not 
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look  to  books,  but  to  his  own  heart,  to  supply  him 
with  both  the  matter  and  expression.  He  must  pos 
sess  himself  of  the  mind,  and  realise  the  emotions  of 
those,  in  whose  behalf  he  is  to  approach  the  Throne  of 
Grace.  He  must  feel  a  brotherly  interest  in  them : 
there  must  be  communion  between  their  spirits.  And 
when  he  kneels  down,  it  must  be  to  breathe  from  his 
own  heart,  what  those,  for  whom  he  prays,  may  be  con 
ceived  to  feel  and  long  for.  Their  spiritual  condition 
must  therefore  be  known  to  him,  and  must  have 
awoke  sympathies  in  his  own  soul ;  or  his  prayers  can 
not  be  sincere,  and  cannot  be  appropriate.  But  when 
thus  offered,  warm  from  the  heart,  and  bearing  up 
wards  wants  and  aspirations,  which  may  have  been 
struggling  for  utterance,  but  could  not  clothe  them 
selves  in  suitable  expression,  —  such  prayers  are  beyond 
all  price.  They  are  services  which  none  but  a  man 
of  God  can  render ;  which  authenticate  his  commis 
sion  as  a  messenger  of  peace ;  which  stamp  all  his 
other  offices  with  an  impress  of  sincerity  and  power ; 
and  which  can  hardly  fail  to  recommend  and  to  en 
dear  them. 

Many  indeed  are  the  avenues,  aiforded  to  a  faithful 
pastor,  to  the  confidence  and  affection  of  his  flock. 
None  possess  such  opportunities  as  he,  of  evincing 
brotherly  interest,  and  consequently  of  creating  it. 
Every  day  he  is  called  to  perform  offices,  calculated 
to  touch  the  heart,  and  under  circumstances  when  it 
is  most  accessible.  To  whom,  when  the  mind  is  either 
exhilarated  or  depressed — when  in  the  receipt  of  God's 
mercies,  or  when  called  to  resign  them — do  his  fellow- 
men  so  naturally  turn  ?  u  His  pervading  influence  is 
to  hallow  every  joy  and  sorrow  of  their  lives ;  he  is  to 
bless  every  wedded  pair,  to  receive  every  infant  into 
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the  communion  of  the  Church,  to  superintend  the  reli 
gious  education  of  every  child  within  his  bounds,  to 
attend  and  minister  at  every  sick  bed,  and  finally,  to 
commit  to  rest  in  the  church's  shade  the  mortal  re 
mains  of  every  member  of  her  holy  brotherhood."1 

It  may  not  be,  if  he  welcomes  such  calls  and  subor 
dinates  them  all  to  the  service  of  his  heavenly  Master, 
that  his  labours  shall  be  barren  or  unfruitful/  Many 
indeed  may  be  his  failures; — the  saddest  those,  wherein 
opportunities  have  been  lost  by  his  own  neglect,  or 
marred  by  his  own  imperfections  ;  —  and  many  his  dis 
appointments, — needful  perhaps  to  discipline  his  own 
mind,  and  test  his  devotedness.  He  will  find,  that  im 
pressions  are  not  always  lasting,  nor  protestations  to  be 
depended  on ;  that  resolutions,  formed  in  sickness  or 
affliction,  are  sometimes  forgotten  with  the  wounds  that 
caused  them ;  that  his  fellow- creatures  are  not  more 
true  to  their  engagements  to  their  spiritual  guide,  than 
he,  alas!  must  own  himself  to  have  been  at  times  to 
God.  Prospects,  over  which  his  heart  had  glowed  in 
thankfulness  and  hope,  will  be  suddenly  obscured, — 
opening  buds  of  promise  nipped.  He  will  see  some, 
who  had  escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world,  again 
entangled  and  overcome ;  others,  renouncing  duties 
which  they  had  voluntarily  assumed.  It  will  be  happy 
if  none,  once  the  most  forward  in  avowals  of  attach 
ment  and  offers  of  assistance,  shall  become,  not  merely 
indifferent,  but  adverse. 

But  if  his  disappointments  come  from  quarters 
whence  he  least  expected  them,  so  too  will  his  en 
couragements.  If  his  own  schemes  are  often  baffled, 
and  doors  of  usefulness  are  closed,  at  which  he  was 

1  Wilberforce's  Parochial  System,  p.  7. 
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prepared  to  enter,  help  also  will  come  whence  least 
anticipated  ;  —  "  unseen  paths  will  open  in  the  distant 
hills ;  "  some,  whom  he  would  have  pronounced  the 
most  inaccessible  to  pastoral  influence,  in  the  course 
of  providential  events,  will  not  only  admit,  but  even 
seek  it.  His  will  be,  at  times,  the  rapture,  so  touch- 
ingly  described  by  his  Divine  Master,  —  when  wel 
coming  ©ne,  formerly  the  object  of  painful  solicitude, 
at  whose  hands  he  may  even  have  encountered  oppo 
sition  and  unkindness, —  but  who  is  at  last  embraced  as 
a  brother  in  Jesus  Christ. 

A  clergyman  may  learn  from  this,  to  guard  alike 
against  partiality,  and  against  prejudice.  Favouritism 
and  prepossession  are  equally  unsuitable  in  one,  who 
ought  to  be  the  common  pastor  of  the  flock. 1  If  he 
is  to  place  undue  confidence  in  no  one,  neither  is  he 
to  prejudge.  Experience  may  warn  him,  to  regard 
those  at  present  well  affected,  as  still  liable  to  change  ; 
but  it  also  premonishes  him,  that  the  most  hostile  may 
one  day  become  his  friends. 

Neither  must  he  forget  that,  whatever  be  a  man's 
position  in  society,  he  has  an  equal  claim  to  pastoral 
attention.  He  must  not,  indeed,  neglect  his  humbler 
brethren  for  those  of  more  worldly  consideration  ;  but 
neither  must  he  overlook  the  latter,  under  the  impres- 

1  "  We  must  not  content  ourselves  with  selecting  some  certain  persons 
from  among  our  own  parishioners  —  whether  for  their  readiness  to  re 
ceive  us,  or  for  their  agreement  with  us  in  religious  sentiments,  or  for 
any  other  cause  —  so  as  to  bestow  our  attention  upon  them,  to  the  com 
parative  neglect  of  others.  We  are  charged  with  the  least  hopeful  and 
the  least  respectful,  with  the  ignorant  and  the  obstinate,  and  the  scorn 
ful,  and  with  those  that  are  farthest  off  from  the  kingdom  of  God  at  pre 
sent,  as  well  as  with  those  that  have  already  entered.  But  many  whom  it 
is  our  duty  to  win  to  Christ,  will  be  assuredly  much  grieved  and  offended 
by  anything  in  our  habits  or  behaviour  which  has  an  appearance  of  ex- 
clusiveness." — Archdeacon  Bathers  Charge,  delivered  1837. 
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sion  that  he  is  exclusively  the  pastor  of  the  poor.  The 
soul  of  the  rich  is  of  no  more  value  in  the  sight  of  God 
than  that  of  the  poor  man,  but  neither  is  it  of  inferior 
price. 

A  pastor  must  also  beware  of  rendering  his  people, 
of  whatever  class,  too  dependent  on  himself.  His 
office  is  to  suggest,  to  stimulate,  to  direct, — to  be  their 
guide  in  matters  of  conscience,  and  the  helper  of  their 
joy.  But  no  effort  of  his  can  supply  what  each  of  his 
flock  is  to  transact  for  himself;  or  preclude  that  indi 
vidual  converse  with  God,  and  those  personal  acts  of 
piety,  which  it  is  the  true  end  of  his  ministry  to  pro 
mote.  He  must  always  be  on  his  guard  against  a 
tendency  on  their  part  to  devolve  their  responsibilities 
on  him  :  —  otherwise  his  very  zeal  on  their  behalf,  and 
the  number  and  frequency  of  his  pastoral  attentions 
will  be  a  snare  to  them.  They  will  view  his  labours 
as  vicarious,  and  regard  his  prayers  as  in  lieu  of  their 
own,  and  his  instructions  as  a  substitute  for  that 
prayerful  study  and  personal  application  of  Scripture, 
which  are  required  of  themselves. 

This  caution  is  peculiarly  needed  by  persons  of 
ardent  and  sanguine  temperament.  Their  eagerness 
for  immediate  results  is  often  nothing  but  a  specious 
form  of  selfishness.  And  their  efforts,  originating  in 
spurious  motives,  though  viewed  by  themselves  as 
proofs  of  superior  zeal,  are  often  of  very  questionable 
utility.  Had  they  been  more  desirous  of  the  real  and 
lasting  benefit  of  their  people,  there  would  have  been 
less  of  bustle  and  parade  in  their  endeavours ;  they 
might  have  been  less  sedulous  in  some  of  their  pas 
toral  attentions  ;  and  they  might  have  been  less  per 
sonally  popular.  But  they  would  have  promoted  a 
more  healthy  state  of  mind  and  a  more  practical  godli- 

Q 
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ness  among  their  people;  and  they  would  not  have 
fostered,  on  the  part  of  some  of  them,  expectations 
which  often  become  exorbitant,  and  lead  them  to  dis 
parage  a  less  bustling,  but  perhaps  more  laborious  and 
sterling  ministry. 

The  admission  is  one  which,  on  looking  back  upon 
their  ministerial  labours,  will  probably  be  made  by 
most  experienced  pastors.  It  was  not  that  they  de 
voted  too  much  time,  or  expended  too  much  labour  on 
their  charge :  on  the  contrary,  they  will  admit  that 
God's  glory  was  too  little  in  their  thoughts,  and  that 
they  might  have  done  much  more  to  extend  it.  But 
their  system  was  too  artificial ;  they  kept  self  too 
much  in  the  foreground ;  there  was  a  show  and 
excitement  in  their  plans  and  in  their  way  of  working 
them,  of  which  experience  has  taught  them  to  disap 
prove.  Were  they  to  retrace  their  steps,  their  desire 
would  be,  to  be  only  more  exclusively  engaged  in  pas 
toral  duty: — but  their  schemes  would  be  more  simple, 
and  their  efforts  more  concentrated  ;  and  they  would 
trust  more  to  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  than 
to  temporary  impulse,  —  of  which  the  fruits  are  per 
haps  more  precocious,  but  also  more  evanescent. 
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The  Bishop.  —  Will  you  then  give  your  faithful  diligence  always  so  to 
minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the  discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same,  ac 
cording  to  the  commandments  of  God ;  so  that  you  may  teach  the  people  com 
mitted  to  your  care  and  charge  with  all  diligence  to  keep  and  observe  the  same? 

Answer. — I  will  so  do,  by  the  help  of  the  Lord.  —  Ordination  Service. 


CHAPTER  I. 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

THE  appointment  of  a  seventli  day  of  rest  is  strikingly 
indicative  of  Divine  goodness.  It  serves  as  God's  re 
membrancer  to  our  fallen  world  ;  and  like  all  his 
ordinances,  when  duly  and  reverently  observed,  it 
approves  its  divine  original  by  the  blessings  it  im 
parts.  To  the  devout  mind  it  is  indeed  a  foretaste  of 
that  better  Sabbath,  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest.  Its  holy  calm  ; 
its  tranquillising  duties  ;  its  sanctifying  lessons ;  the 
self- recollection  to  which  it  calls  ;  the  communion  with 
God  which  it  promotes ;  —  these  are  amongst  its  bene 
fits  :  and  how  great  is  the  sum  of  them ! 

As  a  mere  respite  from  toil,  a  reprieve  from  worldly 
cares  and  distractions,  this  sacred  appointment  is  re 
plete  with  mercy.  To  estimate  its  value  aright,  we 
have  only  to  ask  what  we  should  be  without  it.  Mind 
and  body  would  give  way,  overtasked,  and  prematurely 
worn  out.  The  rich  would  be  absorbed  in  the  vortex 
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of  the  world  :  the  poor  would  be  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  Mammon  :  the  passions  of  bad  men  would  have 
no  check.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  frame 
work  of  society  could  long  hold  together,  if  a  day, 
consecrated  by  God  to  rest,  to  reflection, — to  good,  and 
soothing,  and  kindly  thoughts  and  impressions,  were 
withdrawn  from  our  calendar.  It  would  be  like  re 
moving  the  key-stone  of  the  social  arch,  —  blotting 
out  the  sun  from  the  social  system. 

Foremost  amongst  the  privileges  of  this  blessed 
day  are  those  public  services,  in  which  "  we  assemble 
and  meet  together  in  God's  presence,  to  render  thanks 
for  the  great  benefits  we  have  received  at  his  hands, 
to  set  forth  His  most  worthy  praise,  to  hear  His  most 
holy  word,  and  to  ask  those  things  which  are  requisite 
and  necessary  as  well  for  the  body  as  the  soul."  If 
anything  can  better  a  man's  mood,  or  purify  and 
exalt  his  nature,  it  must  be  stated  social  worship,  on 
a  day  and  in  a  place  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
God.  Here,  friends  and  neighbours,  masters  and  ser 
vants,  the  members  of  the  same  families,  those  who 
love  one  another,  and  are  mutually  beholden  for  acts 
of  kindness  and  forbearance  through  the  week,  meet 
in  services,  and  listen  to  instructions  in  which  all  are 
alike  concerned.  Conscious  of  common  wants,  peti 
tioners  for  the  same  mercies,  and  engaged  in  joint 
offices  of  piety,  they  associate,  as  fellow- worshippers, 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  Him  who  is  the  maker 
and  Father  of  us  all.  It  must  be  a  bad  nature,  in 
which  good  is  not  fostered,  and  evil  corrected,  by  what 
furnishes  the  truest  image  and  sweetest  foretaste  of 
God's  upper  sanctuary. 

The  Liturgy.  —  In  our  own  blessed  ritual  there  is 
everything  to  interest  the  worshipper,  and  engage  his 
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devotion,  and  thus  subserve  the  all-important  ends  of 
public  prayer.  When  it  is  alleged  that  our  offices  are 
cold  and  formal,  the  charge  only  proves,  either  that 
the  objector  does  not  understand  the  nature  of  true 
devotion,  or  that,  when  witnessed  by  him,  the  service 
has  been  performed  in  a  careless  and  unfeeling  man 
ner.  For  when  reverently  ministered,  and  duly  re 
sponded  to,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  edifying 
and  inspiring.  Its  solemn  exhortations ;  its  lowly  con 
fessions  ;  its  fervent  litanies;  its  jubilant  hymns  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving;  its  heart- stirring  psalmody, 
sung  and  repeated  in  alternate  verse ;  the  still  voice 
of  the  minister,  responded  to  by  the  choral  burst,  or 
loud  amen  of  the  congregation,  render  it  at  once  the 
sublimest  of  human  compositions,  and  the  most  suited 
for  joint  addresses  to  the  Throne  of  Grace. 

"  Though  all  the  churches  in  the  world,"  says  Dr. 
Comber,  "  have,  and  ever  had  forms  of  prayer,  yet 
none  was  ever  blessed  with  so  comprehensive,  so  exact, 
and  so  inoffensive  a  composure  as  ours  ;  which  is  so 
judiciously  contrived,  that  the  wisest  may  exercise  at 
once  their  knowledge  and  devotion  ;  and  yet  so  plain, 
that  the  most  ignorant  may  pray  with  understanding ; 
so  full,  that  nothing  is  omitted  which  is  fit  to  be  asked 
in  public ;  and  so  particular,  that  it  compriseth  most 
things  which  we  would  ask  in  private ;  and  yet  so 
short,  as  not  to  tire  any  one  that  hath  true  devotion  : 
its  doctrine  is  pure  and  primitive,  its  ceremonies  so 
few  and  innocent,  that  most  of  the  world  agree  in 
them :  its  method  is  exact  and  natural ;  its  language 
significant  and  perspicuous ;  most  of  the  words  and 
phrases  being  taken  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
the  rest  are  the  expressions  of  the  first  and  purest 
ages ;  so  that  whoever  takes  exception  at  them  must 

Q  3 
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quarrel  with  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  fall  out 
with  the  Church  in  her  greatest  innocence.  .  .  .  There 
in  a  scholar  may  discern  close  logic,  pleasing  rhetoric, 
pure  divinity,  and  the  very  marrow  of  the  ancient  doc 
trine  and  discipline ;  and  yet  all  made  so  familiar,  that 
the  unlearned  may  safely  say  amen.  Whosoever  de 
sires  no  more  than  to  worship  God  with  zeal  and  know 
ledge,  spirit  and  truth,  purity  and  sincerity,  may  do 
it  by  these  devout  forms."1 

But  if  such  be  the  excellencies  of  our  ritual,  how 
important  that  it  should  not  be  either  marred  or  mu 
tilated  ;  that  it  should  be  always  conducted  with  the 
order,  decency,  and  reverence  which  are  required  to 
give  it  due  effect;  that  there  should  be  such  uni 
formity  amongst  the  clergy,  in  its  public  celebration, 
as  will  secure  the  minds  of  worshippers  from  being 
wounded  or  unsettled. 2  "  There  never  was  a  time,'7 
observes  one,  whose  sentiments  on  such  a  point  will 
not  be  suspected  of  formality,  "  at  which  it  was  more 
manifestly  our  duty  than  at  present  to  conform  care 
fully  to  the  established  ritual  of  our  Church,  as  inter 
preted  by  the  universal  practice  of  all  order  among 
us.  The  celebrated  rule  of  semper,  ubique,  et  ab  omnibus, 
applies  strictly  to  siich  matters  ;  and  they  who  in  the 
exercise  of  their  private  judgment  alter  or  abridge  the 
mode  of  ministration  for  their  own  convenience,  or 
even  for  the  supposed  edification  of  their  flocks,  incur 
a  very  grave  responsibility,  if  we  may  not  rather  say 
that  they  commit  a  very  serious  offence  against  their 
ordination  vows.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because 

1  Dr.  Comber's  Preface. 

2  "  Although  the  keeping  or  omitting  of  a  ceremony,  in  itself  con 
sidered,  is  but  a  small  thing ;  yet  the  wilful  and  contemptuous  trans 
gression  and  breaking  of  a  common  order  and  discipline  is  no  small 
offence  before  God." — Preface  to  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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such  matters  arc  not  of  the  very  essence  of  religion, 
and  are,  as  our  Church  declares,  in  themselves  change 
able,  that  they  are  therefore  of  no  moment,  and  may 
be  changed  according  to  each  man's  caprice  or  con 
venience.  It  is  important  that  the  members  of  our 
National  Church  should  find  divine  service  performed 
in  the  same  manner  every  where,  and  always ;  for  the 
repose  which  uniformity  induces  is,  in  itself,  favour 
able  to  that  solemn  earnestness  and  humble  sobriety 
of  devotion  which  our  blessed  ritual  is  so  well  calcu 
lated  to  produce.  A  similar  remark  will  apply  to  the 
vestments  we  wear,  and  to  the  structure,  furniture, 
and  the  decorations  of  our  churches.  These  outward 
matters  should  be  marked,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
repose  of  decency,  order,  and  uniformity.  A  slovenly 
neglect  and  meanness  of  provision  should  be  studi 
ously  avoided ;  but  a  wise  man  will,  with  equal  solici 
tude,  avoid  an  over-curious  and  microscopic  attention 
to  trifles,  lest  he  divert  his  own  mind,  and  the  minds 
of  his  fellow- worshippers,  from  the  mysterious  object  of 
their  common  adoration,  to  things  which  are  in  them 
selves  trifling,  and,  in  such  a  relation,  offensive."  l 

Punctuality.  —  In  conducting  public  worship,  a 
point  of  primary  importance  is  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  the  clergyman.  Regularity  and  exactitude 
are  indeed  essential  for  the  due  discharge  of  any  of  his 
duties.  But  nowhere  are  they  more  incumbent,  than 
when  he  undertakes  to  lead  the  devotions  of  the  con 
gregation.  To  realise  the  sacred  beauty  of  our  liturgy, 
we  must  view  it  as  a  whole,  of  which  the  several  parts 
are  mutually  connected ;  so  that  unless  it  be  joined  in, 
from  the  opening  sentences  to  the  blessing  at  the  close, 


i  Charge  of  Archdeacon  Shirley,  1843. 
Q  4 
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the  act  of  worship  is  not  complete.  Persons  entering 
church  during  divine  service  not  only  impair  the 
blessing  to  be  looked  for  by  themselves,  but  also  mar 
the  devotion  of  their  fellow- worshippers.  And  the 
only  way  to  secure  early  and  regular  attendance  on 
the  part  of  a  congregation,  is  for  the  clergyman  to  be 
himself  a  model  of  punctuality.  There  should  be  no 
uncertainty  about  his  movements;  his  people  should 
be  sure  of  finding  him  in  his  place  at  the  appointed 
hour, — and  the  moment  it  arrives  he  should  commence 
the  Service.  Such  undeviating  regularity  on  his  part, 
were  it  enforced  by  no  higher  motives,  is  only  an  act 
of  ordinary  respect  to  his  parishioners,  and  will  be 
sure  to  influence  the  example  and  secure  the  co-opera 
tion  of  the  more  respectable  amongst  them.  It  is 
further  the  duty  of  the  wardens  to  prevent  persons 
loitering  at  the  doors,  or  in  the  churchyard,  until  the 
service  is  begun,  and  then  straggling  in,  so  as  to  in 
terrupt  and  incommode  their  fellow- worshippers.  We 
have  only  to  consider  how  much  the  solemnity  and 
repose  of  worship  depend  on  decency  and  order 
in  conducting  it,  and  we  shall  at  once  admit  that  the 
prevention  of  such  unseemly  interruptions  is  a  primary 
duty. 

Reading  Prayers.  —  Of  no  less  importance  is  the 
manner  in  which  the  prayers  are  read.  In  the  per 
formance  of  this  duty,  the  earnestness  and  devotion  of 
the  clergyman  must  have  the  most  salutary  influence 
upon  the  people,  and  impart  a  charm  and  unction  to 
the  liturgy,  without  which  any  form,  however  excel 
lent,  will  appear  lifeless  and  ineffective.  To  be  rever 
ential,  the  manner  and  elocution  must  be  as  simple  and 
natural  as  possible  :  for  anything  artificial  or  affected 
in  an  act  of  devotion  is  inexpressibly  offensive.  It 
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argues,  that  we  are  thinking  less  of  God  than  of  our 
selves  ;  and  are  aiming  at  display,  when  we  ought 
to  be  penetrated  with  filial  gratitude  and  love,  or 
lying  prostrate  in  a  sense  of  our  exceeding  unworthi- 
ness.  But  because  we  are  not  to  preach  the  prayers, 
it  does  not  follow  that  they  should  be  read  without 
fervor  and  solemnity,  or  hurried  over  as  a  task.1 
They  are  themselves  the  expression  of  all  that  is  hum 
ble,  grateful,  contrite,  and  trustful — of  the  lowliest  self- 
abasement,  of  the  most  adoring  homage.  They  should 
be  offered  with  the  earnest  yet  subdued  utterance, 
which  implies  that  the  soul  is  engaged,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  lips  is  heartfelt  and  sincere.  "  If  there 
be  not  zeal  and  fervency  in  him  which  proposeth  for 
the  rest  those  suits  and  supplications  which  they  by 
their  joyful  acclamations  must  ratify  ;  if  he  praise  not 
God  with  all  his  might ;  if  he  pour  not  out  his  soul  in 
prayer ;  if  he  take  not  their  causes  to  heart,  or  speak 
not  as  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Ezra  did  for  their  people, — 
how  should  there  be  but  in  them  frozen  coldness,  when 
his  affections  seem  benumbed  from  whom  theirs  should 
take  fire  ?  "  2  When  the  manner  and  voice  are  thus 
reverent,  earnest,  and  devout,  the  proper  modulation 
and  emphasis  will  seldom  be  wanting. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  disparage  preaching,  in  order  to 
do  justice  to  the  sister  ordinance.  Both  are  means  of 
grace,  divinely  instituted,  for  promoting  the  edification 
and  salvation  of  souls.  And  it  is  only  when  they 
serve  as  mutually  subsidiary  to  each  other,  that  the 

'  "  The  grand  point  is,  that  the  words  be  not  merely  articulately  rend, 
but  that  they  be  really  prayed  ;  and,  therefore,  that  we  enter  upon  the 
work  with  very  serious  thoughts,  set  the  Lord  explicitly  before  us,  and 
have  the  people  upon  our  hearts,  so  as  to  be  actually  and  earnestly  beg 
ging  a  blessing  for  them."  —  Archdeacon  Bathers  Charge,  1837. 
2  Hooker,  book  v.  chapter  xxv.  4.  Keble's  Edition. 
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public  worship  of  our  Church  is  seen  in  its  true  lustre, 
and  ascends  as  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  acceptable  offer 
ing  to  God.  Still  it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  of 
the  two,  the  Office  of  prayer  is  that  which  it  is  most 
irreverent  to  undervalue  ;  and  that  when  negligence  in 
this  is  succeeded  by  extraordinary  efforts  in  the  pulpit, 
the  effect  is  most  sad  and  most  injurious.  What  then 
must  we  say  of  instances  in  which  the  prayers  are 
languidly  and  even  inaudibly  read,  obviously  that  the 
voice  and  energy  may  be  husbanded  for  the  sermon — 
where  the  preacher  is  even  known  to  absent  himself 
from  the  public  office  of  devotion,  and  not  to  join  the 
congregation  till  he  mounts  the  pulpit  ?  Were  not 
men  sometimes  blinded  by  prejudice  or  vanity,  would 
not  such  profanation  be  impossible  ? 

Responses.  —  It  depends,  however,  as  much  upon 
the  people,  as  upon  the  minister,  to  give  due  effect  to 
our  liturgy.  In  its  structure,  a  constant  reference  has 
been  had  to  the  worshippers,  collectively  as  well  as 
individually.  It  is  framed  for  the  service  of  the  con 
gregation.  They  are  supposed  to  bear  an  important 
and  frequent  part  in  it,  so  that  the  hearts  and  tongues 
of  all  may  be  engaged,  and  their  joint  worship  go  up 
as  a  cloud  of  incense  before  the  Throne  of  God.  With 
this  view,  not  only  are  the  confessions  to  be  made  with 
one  voice,  and  the  psalms  to  be  repeated  in  alternate 
course ;  but  the  whole  service  is  interspersed  with 
short  sentences  of  praise  or  petition  which  are  put 
into  the  mouths  of  the  people, — and  broken  into  short 
and  comprehensive  prayers,  which  call  for  their  fre 
quent  assent ;  the  design  of  which  is  to  engage  at 
tention,  and  quicken  devotion,  and  to  remind  the 
people  that  they  are  not  merely  to  witness,  but  to 
participate  in  the  service.  "  In  all  the  old  Christian 
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liturgies  the  deacon  was  wont  to  call  often  upon  the 
people,  £*T£vco£  SeyQSypev,  let  us  pray  earnestly ;  and  then 
again,  exrsvso-TSf  ov,  more  earnestly.  And  the  same  vehe 
mence  and  earnest  devotion  does  our  Church  call  for, 
in  the  words  let  us  pray ;  warning  us  thereby  to  lay 
aside  all  wandering  thoughts,  and  to  attend  to  the 
great  work  we  are  about :  for  though  the  minister 
only  speaks  most  of  the  words,  yet  our  affections  must 
go  along  with  every  petition,  and  sign  them  all  at  last 
with  an  hearty  Amen !  "  "  When  the  assent  was  given 
by  the  primitive  Christians  at  their  public  offices,  they 
pronounced  it  so  heartily,  that  St.  Jerome  compares 
it  to  thunder :  they  echo  out  the  Amen,  saith  he,  like 
a  thunder  clap.  And  Clemens  Alexandrinus  tells  us 
that  at  the  last  acclamations  of  their  prayers,  they 
raised  themselves  upon  their  tip-toes  (for  on  Sundays 
and  on  all  days  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  they 
prayed  standing),  as  if  they  desired  that  the  word 
should  carry  up  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls  to 
heaven ! "  1 

Nothing  can  be  more  inspiring  than  such  consenta 
neous  worship.  When  the  responses  are  repeated  by 
the  whole  congregation,  and  the  Amen  audibly  and 
heartily  pronounced,  the  spirituality  and  majesty  of 
our  Service  can  hardly  be  denied.  The  multitudinous 
swell  of  voices,  like  ocean,  praising  God,  the  assenting 
burst  closing  every  petition,  together  produce  an  eifect 
thrilling  and  electrical.  And  were  heart  and  lip  thus 
blended  in  all  our  congregations,  prejudices  against 
our  liturgy,  where  such  exist,  might  happily  give  way: 
it  would  no  longer  be  considered  by  any  as  cold  and 
formal ;  and  even  separatists  would  admit  it  to  be  a 
worship  worthy  of  Him  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

i  Wheatly  on  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
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To  promote  this  sympathy  in  our  public  offices 
ought  to  be  the  pastor's  unremitting  aim.  With  this 
view,  he  may  point  out  in  his  discourses  that  such 
united  prayer  is  the  great  end  of  our  assembling  our 
selves  together, —  and  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  pro 
mote  personal  and  national  religion.  He  may  show, 
how  admirably  our  liturgy  is  suited  for  the  purpose 
of  devotion  —  how  comprehensive,  and  yet  how  special 
its  petitions  —  how  framed  to  express  each  varied  want 
and  emotion  —  how  godly  sorrow,  and  devout  acknow 
ledgment,  humble  confidence,  and  earnest  solicitation, 
the  oppressed  or  the  buoyant  heart,  may  find  accents 
in  its  confessions,  or  its  lauds, — its  appeals,  or  its  mise 
reres.  His  own  devout  manner  will,  in  time,  prove 
contagious ;  as  they  become  gradually  more  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  our  ritual,  the  members  of  his  flock 
will  almost  instinctively  perform  the  part  assigned 
them ;  the  fire  will  kindle,  and  at  last  they  will  speak 
with  their  tongue  :  and  as  their  sympathy  will  breathe 
a  deep  content  into  his  own  bosom,  and  refresh  him 
for  his  pulpit  ministrations,  so  nothing  will  more 
satisfactorily  establish  that  his  lessons  are  valued  and 
improved. 

Psalmody.  —  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  responses, 
that  the  people  are  required  to  bear  an  audible  and 
harmonious  part  in  our  service.  In  its  psalmody,  an 
important  office  of  devotion  is  expressly  assigned  to 
them,  in  which  they  may  both  find  ample  exercise  for 
devout  affections,  and  increase  the  charm  and  interest 
of  public  worship.  The  influence  of  music,  in  sooth 
ing  perturbation,  and  aiding  religious  feeling,  is  pro 
verbial.  "  A  thing  it  is  which  delighteth  all  ages, 
and  beseemeth  all  states  ;  a  thing  as  seasonable  in 
grief  as  in  joy;  as  decent  being  added  unto  actions  of 
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greatest  weight  and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when 
men  most  sequester  themselves  from  action."1  Nor 
will  it  be  denied  that  there  are  a  sweetness  and  power 
in  the  human  voice,  not  to  be  surpassed  by  instru 
mental  melody.  But  when  are  its  tones  so  thrilling, 
as  in  the  subdued  cadences  of  Christian  psalmody  — 
when  so  rapturous  and  ecstatic,  as  in  the  gush  of  many 
voices  praising  and  blessing  God  ?  "  They  must  have 
hearts  very  dry  and  tough,  from  whom  the  melody  of 
psalms  doth  not  sometimes  draw  that  wherein  a  mind 
religiously  affected  delight  eth."2  And  yet  an  appli 
ance  of  devotion,  of  which  other  religious  bodies  have 
made  such  efficient  use,  and  to  which  their  services 
owe  so  much  of  their  attractiveness,  has  been  almost 
lost  sight  of  among  ourselves. 

It  is  impossible  to  charge  this  defect  upon  the  offices 
of  the  Church.  In  their  arrangement,  there  is  ample 
scope  afforded  for  devotional  music  ;  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  in  accordance  with  primitive  practice,  this  is  in 
tended  to  form  an  important  element  of  our  ritual. 
But  nothing  can  be  more  apparent,  than  that  in  this 
department  of  public  worship  we  have  abandoned  our 
vantage  ground.  The  almost  total  discontinuance  of 
chanting  those  parts  of  our  ritual,  which  as  hymns  of 
praise  seem  to  demand  such  recitation  ;  the  manner  in 
which  the  selection  of  words  and  tunes  is  left  to  in 
competent  persons ;  the  incongruous  instruments  which 
are  intruded  into  our  village  churches  ;  or  the  more 
scientific,  but  not  less  unbecoming  display  attempted 
in  many  of  our  town  congregations,  exhibit  us  in  un 
favourable  contrast  with  other  Churches.  Even  where 
some  attempts  at  choral  harmony  are  made,  the  real 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  chapter  xxxviii.  4.  2  Ibid. 
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end  in  view  is  most  frequently  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
choir  is  employed,  not  to  lead  the  congregation,  but  to 
supersede  it.  Thus,  instead  of  being  viewed  as  an  in 
tegral  and  most  important  part  of  devotion ;  which 
calls  for  full  and  united  harmony,  and  is  to  furnish 
vent  for  ardent  and  ecstatic  feeling  in  liquid  melody 
and  exulting  chorus;  psalmody  has  come  to  be  re 
garded  as  a  mere  break  in  our  service,  to  be  filled  up, 
if  not  with  what  is  absolutely  ludicrous,  at  least  with 
a  mere  professional  display. 

Such  a  state  of  things  is  sometimes  justified  on  the 
plea,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  vocal  talent  amongst 
our  countrymen ;  and  that  in  many  of  our  parishes 
anything  like  choral  harmony  is  physically  impossible. 
But  the  success  which  has  attended,  even  in  rural  dis 
tricts,  almost  every  attempt  to  improve  our  psalmody, 
when  made  in  an  earnest  spirit,  sufficiently  proves 
that  what  is  wanted  is  not  voice  or  ear,  but  a  devout 
interest  in  our  service,  and  adequate  pains  and  en 
couragement.  And  though  a  high  order  of  devotional 
music  is  not  to  be  generally  expected  or  aimed  at,  yet 
simple  psalmody  might  be  realised  by  every  congrega 
tion  ;  and  when  all  unite  with  one  mouth  and  one 
heart  in  praising  God,  such  worship,  even  when  rude 
and  homely,  is  no  unbecoming  homage. 

Chanting.  —  The  propriety  of  introducing  chanting 
generally  into  our  churches  will,  perhaps,  admit  of 
question.  Most  persons  will,  indeed,  allow  that,  when 
skilfully  and  reverently  executed,  it  is  not  unsuitable 
in  edifices,  which  from  their  majestic  architecture  are 
in  unison  with  a  stately  and  imposing  ritual:  and 
they  would  therefore  approve,  in  cathedrals,  of  invest 
ing  our  worship  with  the  dignity  imparted  by  eccle 
siastical  music.  But  they  might  probably  object  to 
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the  chanting  of  the  entire  service,  or  even  of  the  whole 
psalms,  in  village  churches, — both  from  the  additional 
time  required,  and  from  the  inability  of  so  many  in 
our  congregations  to  join  in  this  mode  of  worship. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  when  thus  recited,  the  Ser 
vice  is  neither  so  edifying  nor  so  intelligible  to  the 
mass  of  worshippers. 

Still,  when  introduced  in  moderation,  chanting  is 
an  animating  accompaniment  to  devotion  ;  and  when 
confined  to  such  psalms  as  are  of  easy  execution,  it  is 
not  beyond  the  compass  of  a  well-instructed  village 
choir.  The  portions  of  the  Service  to  which  it  seems 
most  appropriate  are  the  Venite,  the  Canticles,  the 
Gloria  Patri,  whenever  it  occurs,  and  the  Te  Deum. 
In  most  cases,  however,  it  will  be  found  better  to  sing, 
than  to  chant,  the  last  sublime  hymn,  —  because  on 
account  of  its  length  as  a  whole,  and  the  shortness  of 
the  verses,  an  ordinary  choir  will  be  more  likely  to 
execute  correctly  an  easy  service,  (such  as  Jackson's), 
than  to  sustain  so  prolonged  a  chant  in  perfect  tune 
and  time. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  with  a  view  to  uniformity, 
the  places  for  singing  ought  to  be  those  pointed  out 
in  the  rubric.  Thus  before  the  Litany,  and  after  the 
third  collect  in  evening  Service,  the  introduction  of  a 
short  and  solemn  anthem,  either  in  counterpoint,  or 
in  very  simple  harmony,  is  in  better  keeping  with  the 
service,  both  in  point  of  music  and  of  words,  than  most 
of  the  psalms  and  hymns  which  are  usually  admitted ; 
and  besides  being  here  more  ecclesiastical,  it  har 
monises  better  with  the  devotions  which  follow.  It 
ought  to  consist,  in  parochial  churches,  of  a  single 
movement ;  —  and  solos  and  all  attempts  whatever  at 
display,  whether  vocal  or  instrumental,  ought  to  be 
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religiously  eschewed.  In  like  manner,  between  morn 
ing  prayer  and  communion  service,  the  Sanctus  is 
more  in  accordance  with  primitive  practice  and  correct 
taste,  than  the  use  of  metrical  psalms  or  hymns,  which 
seem  more  appropriate  just  before  the  sermon,  with  a 
view  to  which  the  words  may  be  selected.  One  great 
advantage  of  chants,  services,  and  simple  anthems  is, 
that  they  do  not  weary,  —  yet  by  constant  repetition 
they  become  familiar,  not  only  to  the  quire,  but  to 
the  whole  congregation ;  and  are  therefore  better 
executed.  Whenever  the  selection  is  a  metrical  ver 
sion,  the  tune  adapted  to  it  ought  to  be  strictly  eccle 
siastical,  not,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  an  air  from  an 
opera  arranged  to  sacred  words. 

Order  observed  at  the  Parish  Church  of  Dunchurch. 
Morning  Service. 

At  opening.  Habakkuk,  ii.  20., —  as  arranged  in 
Hawes's  Selection. 

Chants.  Venite — Gloria  Patri,  after  each  Psalm — 
Jubilate. 

Service.     Te  Deum.     (Jackson.) 

Anthem.     Before  Litany,  Luke  xv.  18,  19.  (Cecil.) 

Sanctus.  Between  Prayers  and  Communion  Ser 
vice. 

Kyrie  Eleeson.     After  10th  Commandment  only. 

Psalm  or  Hymn.     Before  Sermon. 

During  Lent,  Jeremiah  x.  24.  is  substituted  for 
Habakkuk  ii.  20. 

Evening  Service. 

Chants.  Magnificat  —  Nunc  Dimittis,  or  Deus 
misereatur  —  Gloria  Patri. 
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Anthem.  After  3d  Collect,  Collect  for  7th  Sunday 
after  Trinity.  Mason. 

Psalm  or  Hymn.     Before  Sermon. 

During  Lent.  Farrant's  Anthem,  "  Lord,  for  Thy 
tender  mercies'  sake,"  is  substituted  for  Collect  for 
7th  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  on  which  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism  is  publicly  administered,  a  short 
Baptismal  Hymn  is  sung,  instead  of  the  Evening 
Anthem. 

There  is  little  danger  of  excess  in  such  points,  if 
their  real  end  be  kept  in  view.  They  are  meant  to 
encourage  devotion,  without  which  our  service  would 
be  neither  profitable  to  the  worshipper,  nor  acceptable 
to  God.  Unless  the  heart  be  engaged,  the  most  per 
fect  ritual  will  prove  lifeless  and  jejune.  It  will  be 
but  lost  labour  to  cherish  forms,  to  regulate  choirs, 
to  promote  decency  and  order  in  externals,  if  the  spirit 
be  wanting,  which  is  to  impart  unction,  and  power, 
and  value  to  the  whole. 

Preaching.  And  therefore  faithful  and  fervent 
preaching  must  accompany  the  ordinance  of  prayer ; 
and  the  pulpit  suggest  the  motives  which  are  to 
feed  the  flame  of  devotion.  To  disparage  preach 
ing,  is  not  the  wont  of  our  mother  the  Church, 
however  the  disproportional  value,  attached  to  it 
by  some  of  her  children,  has  led  others  to  decry  it. 
"  So  worthy  a  part  of  Divine  Service,"  says  Hooker, 
"  we  should  greatly  wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem 
preaching  as  the  blessed  ordinance  of  God,  —  ser 
mons,  as  keys  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  as  wings 
to  the  soul,  as  spurs  to  the  good  affections  of  man,  to 
the  sound  and  healthy  as  food,  as  physic  to  diseased 
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minds."1  To  secure  full  churches,  frequent  attend 
ance,  and  devout  worship,  there  must  be  a  delivery  of 
the  message  which  God  has  engaged  to  bless.  The 
pastor  must  approve  himself  "  a  workman,  that  need- 
eth  not  to  be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of 
truth2,"  and  practically  acquainted  with  the  themes 
on  which  he  undertakes  to  speak.  His  office  is  to 
rouse  the  impenitent,  to  excite  the  apathetic,  to  sti 
mulate  the  lukewarm,  to  stir  up  the  pure  mind  by 
way  of  remembrance.  He  is  to  alarm  by  the  terrors 
of  the  Lord,  to  win  by  His  mercies.  And  therefore 
his  preaching  must  have  the  impress  of  "  power, 
and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind 3,"  —  must  come 
home  to  the  heart,  exploring  its  secrets,  and  ana 
lysing  its  wants,  and  evermore  applying  the  remedy 
made  known  in  the  Gospel.  It  must  be  characterised 
by  that  honest  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  that  hearty 
sincerity,  which  are  the  most  powerful  rhetoric ;  and 
which  he  who  has,  may  well  dispense  with  the  charms 
of  style,  and  the  graces  of  elocution.  Above  all, 
it  must  be  full  of  Him  "  whom  to  know  is  life  eter 
nal4,"  and  who  has  said,  "  And  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will 
draw  all  men  unto  me."  5 

Without  faithful  preaching  it  were  vain  to  look 
for  devout  affections  in  a  flock.  Whereas  so  great  is 
the  blessing  which  attends  it,  that  we  may  almost 
measure  the  piety  of  a  congregation  by  the  degree  in 
which  it  is  enjoyed.  For  the  holy  fervour  of  the 
pulpit  is  contagious,  and  serves  under  the  divine  in 
fluence  to  awake  a  response  in  many  hearts.  Wit 
ness  its  blessed  effects  among  ourselves  !  What  else 
awoke  our  Church  from  torpor,  and  quickened  her 
children  within  her,  and  like  the  breath  of  the  south 

i  Book  v.  chapter  xxii.  -2  2  Timothy,  ii.  15. 

3  2  Timothy,  i.  7.  4  St.  John,  xvii.  3.  *  St.  John,  xii.  32. 
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wind  blew  upon  her  garden,  that  the  spices  thereof 
flowed  out  ? *  With  it  revived  the  interest  in  church 
topics,  the  appreciation  of  our  devotional  forms,  the 
love  and  reverence  for  the  Church  herself,  the  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice,  the  yearning  for  communion  with  the 
good,  and  the  zeal  to  evangelise  the  world,  which 
characterise  so  many  within  her  pale.  Alas !  the 
frigid  ministrations,  for  which  some  contend,  would 
again  congeal  the  life-blood  in  her  veins  ;  their  doc 
trine  of  reserve,  reproduce  the  stupor  from  which  she 
has  just  awoke. 

To  be  able  and  dutiful  ministers  of  our  Church,  we 
must  carry  the  spirit  and  doctrines  of  her  liturgy  into 
her  pulpits  ;  for  then  will  our  teaching  be  most  consis 
tent  and  most  effective,  when  it  most  closely  harmonizes 
with  her  devout  and  evangelical  service.  This  will 
not  only  teach  the  sobriety  and  self-restraint  which 
befit  us,  as  engaged  in  so  high  a  mission  ;  but  suggest 
the  very  topics  on  which  it  is  our  duty  to  discourse. 
And  an  eminent  advantage  of  our  ritual  it  is,  that 
from  time  to  time,  it  thus  supplies  the  preacher  with 
the  most  appropriate  and  edifying  themes  ;  so  that,  in 
stead  of  having  to  be  searched  for  at  random  throng  1 1 
the  sacred  volume,  they  statedly  present  themselves 
in  the  ecclesiastical  course.  By  thus  following  the 
Church's  footsteps,  and  dispensing  her  doctrines  in 
the  order  she  inculcates,  we  shall  lead  our  flocks  in 
paths  safe  and  pleasant,  and  affording  prospects  of 
ever  fresh  and  deepening  interest.  All  the  leading 
facts  and  lessons  of  Christianity  will  be  exhibited 
in  their  turn  ;  each  adorable  and  life-giving  doctrine 
divulged ;  and  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption  eluci- 
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dated  in  its  successive  stages.  There  will  be  no 
danger  of  our  giving  undue  prominence  to  one  part 
of  Divine  truth,  so  as  to  exclude  or  obscure  another ; 
or  of  following,  in  our  public  instructions,  the  peculiar 
bias  of  our  own  minds,  to  the  injury  of  our  flocks. 
But,  like  faithful  and  wise  stewards,  we  shall  give  to 
each  his  portion  of  meat  in  due  season  ;  so  that  our 
teaching  will  be  sound,  comprehensive,  and  lucid. 
And  as  we  point  out  the  consistence  and  coherence 
of  our  several  services,  and  of  their  respective  parts; 
and  show  how  Collects  have  been  composed,  and 
Epistles  and  Gospels  selected  to  throw  light  on  each 
other,  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  the  leading 
incidents  of  Scripture  history,  and  the  blessed  truths 
which  they  illustrate,  we  shall  be  both  disclosing  the 
true  features  of  our  Church,  and  endearing  her  as  a 
faithful  handmaid  of  Jesus  Christ.  Men  will  own 
her  fervent  love  for  her  Divine  Head,  and  her  whole 
some  provision  for  His  members  ;  it  will  be  felt  that 
the  sum  of  her  labours  is  to  serve  Christ  and  to  save 
souls;  and  her  usages  will  be  acquiesced  in  and  re 
vered,  when  they  are  seen  to  be  significant  of  the 
Saviour,  and  subsidiary  to  His  gospel.  In  this  way, 
we  may  hope  eventually  to  correct  irregularities, 
which  may  have  crept  into  the  administration  of 
Divine  service :  and  a  uniformity  which  it  were  un 
wise  to  enforce,  merely  on  the  authority  of  the  indivi 
dual  minister,  or  of  a  rubric  which  has  been  long 
disused,  will  be  gradually  adopted,  when  perceived 
to  render  our  ritual  only  more  significant  and  more 
scriptural. 

Under  other  circumstances,  we  should  be  wrong  in 
pressing  changes,  however  desirable  in  our  own  esti 
mation,  which  might  be  regarded  as  a  fastidious  or 
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superstitious  love  of  form.  Unhappily,  from  the  ne 
glect  of  wholesome  usages,  attempts  to  revive  them 
are  apt  to  be  resented  as  innovations ;  and  the  grie 
vous  errors  into  which  some  have  fallen,  who  have 
been  foremost  in  enforcing  rubrical  observances,  have 
created  a  not  unnatural  prejudice  against  them.  The 
exact  and  literal  conformity,  indeed,  for  which  such 
persons  contend,  in  the  altered  circumstances  and  re 
laxed  discipline  of  the  Church,  is  next  to  impossible: 
and  where  crudely  and  hastily  attempted,  especially 
by  young  and  inexperienced  men,  is  calculated  to 
retard  the  progress  of  real  improvement.  By  unduly 
exalting  what,  however  seemly  or  desirable,  are  not 
the  very  essence  of  truth,  and  by  even  graver  extra 
vagances,  such  persons  excite  prejudices  which  other 
wise  might  not  have  existed.  Nor  does  their  plea  of 
a  punctilious  regard  for  church  rule,  well  comport 
with  the  appearance  of  headiness  and  self-will,  by 
which  they  are  occasionally  distinguished.  If  the 
unwonted  use  of  a  vestment,  or  an  unusual  posture 
in  devotion,  or  even  the  revival  of  the  weekly  offer 
tory,  is  an  occasion  of  general  offence,  a  pertinacious 
adherence  to  the  letter  of  the  rubric  is  hardly  justifi 
able  in  one,  who  is  to  become  all  things  to  all  men, 
that  by  all  means  he  may  save  some.1  How  much 
more  is  it  to  be  deprecated,  when  the  point  objected 
to,  is  the  disuse  of  a  prayer,  or  of  a  benediction,  to 
which  the  flock  have  been  accustomed  from  their  ear 
liest  years,  and  to  which  they  are  strongly  and  de 
voutly  attached. 

Such  indiscretions  have,  doubtless,  enhanced  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  sober-minded  churchmen  ; 
and  they  render  caution  and  sound  judgment,  in  all 

'    1  Cor.  ix.  '2-2. 
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matters  affecting  public  worship,  doubly  necessary. 
But  they  are  not  to  be  corrected,  by  disparaging  what 
may  have  been  unduly  magnified,  and  by  counte 
nancing  irregularities  of  an  opposite  tendency.  They 
should  only  endear  to  us  appointments,  of  which  the 
wisdom  and  sobriety  are  so  happily  contrasted  with 
less  perfect  models  ;  and  more  earnestly  attach  us  to 
our  own  primitive  and  apostolical  Church.  Within 
her  pale,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  may  we  find  a  quiet 
dwelling-place,  in  these  days  of  unrest  and  extreme 
opinions.  The  calm  yet  sublime  devotion  of  her  for 
mularies,  the  chaste  and  severe  simplicity  of  her  ritual, 
the  evangelic  purity  of  her  doctrine,  seem  to  offer  all 
that  the  devout  and  catholic  spirit  is  in  search  of. 

Happy  they,  who  tread  her  courts  with  filial  rever 
ence;  to  whom  her  services  are  their  chiefest  joy; 
whose  very  souls  have  drunk  her  spirit.  Happiest,  if 
they  have  never  swerved  from  her  sober  and  peaceful 
rule,  but  clung  to  her  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  and  borne  her  yoke  with  meek  and  trustful 
hearts.  But  happy,  too,  should  they  have  been  for  a 
while  indifferent  or  estranged,  if  riper  years  have 
re-called  and  deepened  their  affections  ;  and,  in  the  re 
membrance  of  frowardness  and  lack  of  duty,  their 
service  has  become  only  the  more  reverential,  and  the 
more  single. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
DAILY    PRAYER. 


"  The  good  which  we  do  by  public  prayer  is  more  than  by  private  can  be 
done ;  for  that,  besides  the  benefit  which  is  here  to  be  procured  to  ourselves,  the 
whole  Church  is  much  bettered  by  our  good  example." —  HOOKER. 


THE  revival  of  daily  public  prayer  is  a  subject  which 
must  be  interesting  to  pious  churchmen.  And  when 
viewed  dispassionately,  and  apart  from  questions  with 
which  it  has  been  involved,  its  desirableness  can 
scarcely  be  disputed.  The  very  wish  for  such  diurnal 
privilege  indicates  a  soul  alive  to  God,  athirst  for  com 
munion  with  him,  longing,  with  godly  jealously,  to 
rescue  from  the  world  some  portion  of  every  day  for 
His  special  worship. 

And  what  more  instinctive  wish  for  a  devout  mind ! 
If,  with  David,  we  love  the  habitation  of  God's  house, 
and  the  place  where  His  honour  dwelleth,  we  shall 
delight  to  watch  daily  at  His  gates1,  and  be  glad 
when  they  say  unto  us,  Let  us  go  unto  the  house  of 
the  Lord.2  We  shall  esteem  a  day  spent  in  His  courts 
better  than  a  thousand.3  The  breathing  of  our  hearts 
will  be,  One  thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord,  that 
will  I  seek  after ;  that  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of 
the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life,  to  behold  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  inquire  in  His  temple.4 

1  Prov.  viii.  34.  2  Psalm  cxxii.  1 . 

3  Psalm  Ixxxiv.  10.  4  Psalm  xxvii.  4. 

R  4 
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Unhappily,  the  daily  service  has  been  identified 
with  principles,  to  which  many  are  conscientiously  op 
posed.  And  they  have  been,  therefore,  prejudiced 
against  what,  under  different  circumstances,  they 
might  have  cordially  approved.  Others,  who  are  well 
disposed  to  the  service  itself,  have  been  afraid  of 
compromising  themselves  by  adopting  it.  And  many 
of  its  advocates  have  enforced  it,  rather  on  the  autho 
rity  of  a  rubric,  than  on  the  ground  of  religious  obliga 
tion,  or  of  the  blessings  it  imparts. 

We  may  thus  account  for  the  infrequency  of  a  ser 
vice,  which  would  otherwise  naturally  commend  itself 
to  devout  hearts.  It  has,  in  fact,  been  prejudiced  by 
being  identified  with  the  tenets  of  a  peculiar  school. 
And  the  true  way  to  recommend  it  will  be,  by  show 
ing  that  it  is  not  necessarily  so  connected,  and  is  pro 
ductive  of  the  fruits,  of  which  all  real  Christians  are 
desirous. 

Considered  in  itself,  what  more  fitted  to  promote 
individual  godliness,  or  the  edifying  of  the  Church  in 
love !  What  so  likely  to  remind  men  of  their  duty  to 
God  and  one  another,  and  to  knit  them  in  mutual 
charity  ;  to  prepare  them  for  the  trials  of  this  hard 
working  world,  and  to. console  them  amidst  its  cares; 
as  a  daily  assembling  of  themselves  together,  in  the 
felt  presence  of  their  common  Father,  and  in  acts  of 
social  worship!  What  so  likely  to  entail  temporal 
blessings !  what  so  certain  to  secure  the  better  heri 
tage,  which  the  Church  most  covets,  —  an  increase  in 
love,  joy,  peace,  long- suffering,  gentleness,  goodness, 
faith,  meekness,  temperance  ;  the  spirit  of  unity  in 
the  bond  of  peace  ;  a  closer  walk  with  God ;  a  more 
fervent  love  to  Christ ! 

There  are,   no  doubt,   practical  difficulties  to    be 
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overcome  ;  and  these  are  far  greater  in  some  cases, 
than  in  others.  Distance  from  the  house  of  God ;  the 
difficulty  of  fixing  an  hour  generally  convenient ;  the 
danger  of  superseding  family  devotion ;  the  want  of 
physical  power  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman;  perhaps 
the  dread  of  appearing  singular,  or  of  meeting  with 
no  response  on  the  part  of  the  people,  will  all  act  as 
discouragements.  And  it  must  be  admitted,  that  in 
some  cases  they  are  insurmountable. 

But  a  hearty  affection  will  overcome  most  of  these 
difficulties.  An  hour  might  be  fixed  so  early,  as  not 
to  interfere  with  family  arrangements  or  professional 
duties ;  and  in  most  cases,  such  a  consecration  of  time 
would  be  a  clear  gain  from  unnecessary  sleep.  One 
or  more  members  might  be  spared  from  most  families, 
without  infringing  on  the  domestic  worship ;  and  the 
presence  of  even  a  small  portion  of  his  flock  would  be 
a  sufficient  encouragement  to  one,  who  sought  and 
found  his  reward  in  the  service  itself.  Nay,  were  the 
attendance  almost  confined  to  the  members  of  his  own 
family,  such  a  one  would  have  the  pleasing  conscious 
ness  that  he  was  at  his  post,  —  that  the  doors  of  God's 
house  were  open  to  all  minded  to  come,  —  and  that 
he  was  himself  daily  offering  the  sacrifice  of  prayer 
and  praise  in  behalf  of  all  committed  to  his  care. 
"  And  on  others  what  more  easily,  and  yet  more  fruit 
fully  bestowed  than  our  prayers  ?  If  we  give  counsel, 
they  are  the  simpler  only  that  need  it ;  if  alms,  the 
poorer  only  are  relieved :  but  by  prayer  we  do  good 
to  all.  And  whereas  every  other  duty  besides  is  but 
to  show  itself  as  time  and  opportunity  require,  for 
this  all  times  are  convenient l  .  when  we  are  unable  to 
do  any  other  thing  for  man's  behoof —  when  through 

•  Romans,  i.  9. 
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maliciousness  or  unkindness  they  vouchsafe  not  to 
accept  any  other  good  at  our  hands,  prayer  is  that 
which  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow,  and 
they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.  Wherefore,  '  God 
forbid,'  saith  Samuel,  speaking  unto  a  most  unthank 
ful  people,  a  people  weary  of  the  benefit  of  his  most 
virtuous  government  over  them,  c  God  forbid  that  I 
should  rise  against  the  Lord,  and  cease  to  pray  for 
you.' l  It  is  the  first  thing  wherewith  a  righteous  life 
beginneth,  and  the  last  wherewith  it  doth  end." 2 

The  practicability  of  such  a  service  must,  however, 
be  determined  by  circumstances,  and  by  the  hold 
which  the  parochial  minister  possesses  on  the  minds 
of  his  people.  A  hasty  recurrence  to  practices  which, 
however  excellent,  have  been  long  discontinued,  is 
not  likely  to  do  good.  And  he  who  is  desirous  to  be 
permanently  useful,  must  be  content  often  to  put  a 
curb  upon  himself,  and  to  propose  his  measures,  not 
always  at  the  time  and  to  the  degree  that  they  com 
mend  themselves  to  his  own  mind,  but  as  he  feels  that 
others  are  able  to  bear  them.  Otherwise  he  will  find 
that  his  intentions,  however  praiseworthy,  are  often 
misunderstood  ;  and  he  may  have  to  retrace  his  steps, 
with  an  abatement  on  the  part  of  his  people,  of  that 
confidence  which  is  essential  to  his  influence  as  their 
spiritual  guide. 

But,  with  this  limitation,  there  are,  doubtless,  many 
instances  in  which  a  clergyman,  who  is  faithful  and 
affectionate  in  his  public  and  private  ministrations, 
might  judiciously  revive  the  daily  service.  And  it 
can  hardly  be  questioned,  that  both  he  and  his  flock 
would  find  themselves  richly  repaid  for  such  attention 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Church.  The  very  sense  of 

1   1  Sam.  xii.  23.  2  Hooker,  book  v.  ch.  xxiii. 
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obedience  to  her,  whom  they  are  mutually  bound  to 
honour,  would  yield  them  a  present  sweetness ;  and  a 
deepening  reverence  for  all  her  forms  and  require 
ments  would  accompany  the  mutual  love,  which  flows 
from  frequent  association  in  worship.  For,  u  if  the 
prophet  David  did  think  that  the  very  meeting  of 
men  together,  and  their  accompanying  one  another  to 
the  house  of  God,  should  make  the  bond  of  their  love 
insoluble,  and  tie  them  to  a  league  of  inviolable 
amity  *,  how  much  more  may  we  judge  it  reasonable 
to  hope,  that  the  like  effects  may  grow  in  each  of  the 
people  towards  others,  in  them  all  towards  their 
pastor,  and  in  their  pastor  towards  every  of  them, 
between  whom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass, 
in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence  of 
His  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly  acclamations,  ex 
ultations,  provocations,  petitions,  songs  of  comfort, 
psalms  of  praise  and  thanksgiving." 

Let  those  who  frequent  the  daily  service  tell  us  its 
effects  upon  themselves.  Have  they  cause  to  regret 
the  portion  of  each  day,  thus  redeemed  from  this  world, 
and  consecrated  to  a  better  ?  Do  domestic  and  worldly 
concerns  suffer  loss?  Does  business  fall  behind? 
Are  family  duties  in  consequence  neglected  ?  Do  they 
find  that  formality  creeps  over  their  spirits ;  and  that 
our  ritual  has  lost  its  charm  by  frequent  repetition  ? 

On  the  contrary,  does  not  their  regularity  at 
worship  communicate  itself  to  secular  employment  ? 
Has  it  not  led  to  greater  economy  of  time,  to  more 
punctuality  and  despatch  in  business,  —  to  a  self- 
possession  and  serenity  of  mind,  which  are  sterling 
elements  of  power,  —  to  improved  physical  and  moral 
health  ?  Instead  of  palling  on  the  mind,  has  not  the 

i  Psalm  Iv.  14.  2  Hooker,  book  v.  eh.  xxxix. 
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Common  Prayer  become  more  than  ever  dear  to  them  ? 
Whenever  precluded  from  attending  it,  are  they  not 
conscious  of  a  loss  ?  And  what  would  compensate  for 
daily  lessons,  and  daily  psalms,  of  which  the  point  and 
power  are  so  much  more  forcibly  experienced,  when 
read  in  church,  than  when  perused  in  private  ?  How 
wondrously  do  these  selected  Scriptures,  from  day  to 
day,  adapt  themselves  to  their  special  circumstances 
and  frame  of  mind !  How  often  have  they  supplied  the 
motives  and  directions,  and  conveyed  the  comfort,  they 
were  in  need  of !  If  with  David  they  have  wept,  they 
have  with  him  rejoiced  and  sang :  as  they  joined  in  his 
inspiring  strains,  their  burdens  have  been  lightened, 
their  perplexities  dispersed,  their  faith  and  hope  re 
vived.  They  have  owned  that  "  the  choice  and  flower 
of  all  things  profitable  in  other  books,  his  Psalms  do 
both  more  briefly  contain,  and  more  movingly  express." 
They  have  asked,  "  what  grief  or  disease  is  there  inci 
dent  to  the  soul  of  man — what  wound  or  sickness  to  be 
named,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure-house  a 
present  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times  ready  to  be 
found  ?"  1  They  have  turned  homewards,  furnished 
and  recruited  for  daily  duties,  and  inwardly  prepared 
for  whatever  was  before  them,  whether  of  petty  cares, 
or  of  graver  visitation.  They  have  regretted  that  any 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  ch.  xxxvii.  I  venture  to  add  from  the  same  source 
the  following  quotation  :  —  "  What  is  there  necessary  for  man  to  know 
which  the  Psalms  are  not  able  to  teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy 
and  familiar  introduction,  a  mighty  augmentation  of  all  virtue  and  know 
ledge  in  such  as  are  entered  before,  a  strong  confirmation  to  the  most 
perfect  among  others.  Heroical  magnanimity,  exquisite  justice,  grave 
moderation,  exact  wisdom,  repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  patience,  the 
mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of  Christ,  the  terrors  of  wrath,  the  com 
forts  of  grace,  the  works  of  Providence  over  this  world,  and  the  promised 
joys  of  that  world  which  is  to  come,  all  good  necessarily  to  be  either 
known,  or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain  yieldeth." 
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should  deny  themselves,  or  be  debarred  from  so  high 
a  privilege.  And  in  their  hearts,  and  on  their  lips, 
have  been  the  words,  to  which  they  have  so  often 
delightedly  responded.  "  But  as  for  me,  I  will  come 
into  thy  house,  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy  ;  and  in 
thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  Holy  Temple."  1 


The  daily  prayer  has  been  in  use  in  the  Author's 
parish  now  for  more  than  three  years  ;  the  hour  of 
service,  summer  and  winter,  being  half  after  seven 
in  the  morning.  During  this  time,  the  largest  number 
of  persons  attending  has  been  sixty-four,  the  smallest 
thirty-six, — the  average  above  forty.  The  children  of 
the  schools  do  not  attend.  On  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  the  Litany  only  is  read. 

i  Psalm  v.  7. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
HOLY  DAYS. 


"  The  sane  tifi  cat  ion  of  days  and  times  is  a  token  of  that  thankfulness,  and  a 
part  of  that  public  honour,  which  we  owe  to  God  for  admirable  benefits." 

HOOKER. 


THE  Church  has  set  apart  certain  days,  either  to  com 
memorate  special  mercies  of  God,  or  to  recall  the  ex 
amples  of  some  of  His  most  holy  servants.  She  calls 
these  holy  days  and  saints'  days,  pleading  for  their 
institution  both  the  sanction  of  Scripture  and  the 
usage  of  the  primitive  Church.  And  no  churchman 
can  dispute  either  her  authority  to  appoint  such  days, 
or  the  benefit  which  might  accrue  from  their  pious 
observance. 

"  Well  to  celebrate  these  religious  and  sacred  days 
is  to  spend  the  flower  of  our  time  happily.  They  are 
the  splendour  and  outward  dignity  of  our  religion, 
forcible  witnesses  of  ancient  truth,  provocations  to  the 
exercise  of  all  piety,  shadows  of  our  endless  felicity  in 
heaven,  on  earth  everlasting  records  and  memorials, 
wherein  they  who  cannot  be  drawn  to  hearken  to  that 
we  teach,  may  only  by  looking  on  that  we  do,  in  a 
manner  read  whatsoever  we  believe."  l 

Many  of  these  days  have,  however,  fallen  into 
general  neglect,  so  that  though  they  still  retain  their 

1   Hooker,  book  v.  ch.  Ixxi.  11. 
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place  in  the  calendar,  and  special  services  for  them 
may  be  found  in  the  Prayer-book,  in  most  parishes 
they  are  wholly  overlooked.  No  notice  of  them, 
as  directed  by  the  rubric,  is  given  on  the  Sunday; 
and  the  clergyman  neither  invites  the  people  to  ob 
serve  them,  nor  presents  himself  at  the  appointed  time 
to  read  the  Service.  Nay,  some  members  of  our  com 
munion  would  even  represent  their  observance  as  a 
mere  piece  of  formality,  if  not  as  a  revival  of  obsolete 
superstition. 

Yet  the  principles  on  which  these  days  may  be 
pleaded  for,  are  such  as  commend  themselves  to  every 
considerate  person.  All  will  admit,  that  a  solemn 
acknowledgment  of  God's  most  signal  mercies  is  both 
due  to  Him,  and  calculated  to  renew  and  quicken  our 
devotion :  nor  will  it  be  disputed  that  a  periodical 
recollection  of  departed  worth  is  at  once  a  service  of 
piety,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  godly  impressions.  To 
deny  this,  would  be  to  contradict  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  which  has  both  sanctioned  the  practice,  and 
borne  testimony  to  its  utility.  And  to  refuse  to  the 
Church  the  right  of  availing  herself  of  this  wholesome 
usage,  would  be  to  deny  to  her  what  is  assumed  by  all 
other  religious  sects  whatever.  Witness  their  various 
anniversaries,  and  other  commemorative  observances ; 
their  funeral  discourses,  and  biographical  notices  of  dis 
tinguished  worth  ;  all  testifying  to  the  very  principle 
on  which  the  festivals  and  saints'  days  of  the  Church 
are  maintained.  And  yet,  surely,  those  events  which 
constitute  epochs  in  the  history  of  redemption,  and 
that  excellence  on  which  God  the  Holy  Spirit  has  set 
His  seal,  are  more  worthy  of  commemoration  than  any 
contemporaneous  events  or  excellence  can  be.  Nor 
can  that  be  justly  reputed  superstition  in  the  Church, 
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which  is  held  to  be  elsewhere  a  salutary  and  praise 
worthy  practice. 

No  doubt  the  neglect  of  the  holy  days  rests  mainly 
with  ourselves,  who  have  forborne  to  set  forth  the 
privilege,  and  urge  the  duty  of  their  observance.  And 
this  omission  may  be  partly  accounted  for,  by  the  na 
tural  indolence  arid  disinclination  from  sacred  duties,  to 
which  the  clergy  are  liable  as  well  as  other  men.  But 
in  many  cases,  it  can  only  be  referred  to  indifference 
about  the  rules  of  the  Church,  and  insensibility  to 
their  value.  Else,  how  shall  we  account  for  the  occa 
sional  week-day  service,  which  many  of  the  more 
zealous  clergy  have  introduced  ?  The  adoption  of 
these  services,  and  their  acceptance  with  the  more 
pious  members  of  our  flocks,  are  both  an  admission 
that  something  over  and  above  the  Sunday  service  is 
required,  and  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  particular 
appointment  of  the  Church.  And  yet,  how  much  more 
dutiful  and  decorous,  first  to  observe  what  the  Church 
has  sanctioned  and  required,  before  we  propose  to  our 
people  services  of  our  own  devising.  How  incon 
sistent  to  claim  that  respect  for  our  individual  ar 
rangements,  which  we  ourselves  refuse  to  authorised 
appointments.  With  what  grace  do  we  ask  our  people 
to  meet  us  at  the  Wednesday  or  Thursday  lecture, 
when  we  keep  the  doors  of  the  sanctuary  shut  on  the 
festivals  appointed  by  the  rubric.  In  favour  of  the 
one,  we  can  plead  solely  our  own  judgment  and  plea 
sure  ;  in  support  of  the  other,  we  have  the  sanction 
of  wisdom  and  authority  which  we  all  profess  to 
revere. 

It  surely  becomes  us,  without  delay,  to  resume  the 
services  which  we  have,  many  of  us,  so  long  slight 
ingly  observed  or  wholly  neglected.  We  should  do 
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so  with  earnestness  and  compunction.  The  claim  of 
the  Church  on  us  is  not  simply  that  of  duty.  We 
have  lost  time  to  recover,  errors  to  retrace,  past 
negligence  to  atone  for.  Too  long  have  we  followed 
our  own  fancies,  rather  than  her  holy  and  peaceful 
rule  ;  too  long  by  our  own  laxity,  served  to  coun 
tenance  the  licence  which  threatens  to  yield  such 
bitter  fruits.  To  the  imperfect  and  faulty  likeness 
which  we  have  given  of  the  Church,  it  is  mainly  owing, 
that  she  is  not  more  established  in  the  respect  and 
affections  of  men.  Be  it  our  future  endeavour  to  ex 
hibit  her  to  our  people,  as  she  really  is  —  their  holy 
and  gentle  mother,  affectionately  desirous  of  them ; 
cherishing  them  as  a  nurse  her  children ;  availing  her 
self  of  every  avenue  to  their  hearts  ;  providing  fasts 
to  excite  their  penitence,  and  festivals  for  times  of 
joy ;  and  by  the  frequency  and  unction  of  her  services, 
leaving  them  no  pretext  for  deserting  her  safe  and 
pleasant  pastures. 

The  imputations  to  which  we  may  thus  expose  our 
selves  from  ignorant  or  prejudiced  persons,  ought  to 
have  no  weight  with  us.  We  need  no  apology  for 
simply  obeying  the  injunctions  of  our  Church.  Nay, 
the  very  fact  that  a  respect  for  her  authority  entails 
such  imputations,  as  it  shows  how  little  her  spirit  is 
understood,  or  her  authority  regarded,  ought  only  to 
make  us  more  punctilious  in  our  obedience.  We  should 
afford  no  room  for  suspecting  our  submission  to  her 
rule,  or  our  conscientious  approval  of  her  services. 
We  should  show  by  our  exact  and  filial  observance, 
that  our  hearts  have  been  really  given  to  her ;  and  that 
our  adherence  to  her  altar  is  not  one  of  convenience, 
but  of  deliberate  preference,  and  of  settled  principle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
WEEK-DAY  LECTURE. 


WHEN  God's  House,  its  ordinances,  and  lessons,  are 
really  loved,  there  will  be  a  desire  for  more  than  the 
services  of  the  day  of  rest.  The  time  that  intervenes 
will  seem  long,  if  unbroken  "  by  the  voice  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  among  such  as  keep  holyday ; "  and  the 
soul  that  is  athirst  for  God  will  instinctively  inquire, 
"  When  shall  I  come  to  appear  before  God  ?  "  Even 
when  there  is  the  blessing  of  daily  prayer,  there  will 
be  a  wish  for  instruction,  to  fix  and  ripen  Sunday 
impressions ;  to  stir  up  the  mind  by  way  of  remem 
brance  ;  and  to  counteract  the  deadening  influence  of 
every-day  life.  And  when  health  and  ability  permit, 
the  wish  is  one  which  a  zealous  pastor  will  gladly 
welcome,  arid  thankfully  respond  to. 

It  seems,  however,  desirable  that  the  week-day  ser 
vice  should  not  be  identical  with  that  on  the  Sunday. 
The  delivery  of  so  many  sermons  is  likely  to  foster  a 
not  healthful  state  of  feeling  in  the  flock;  and  the 
labour  of  preparation  must  over-task  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  of  most  men.  The  composition  of  one 
discourse  in  the  week,  such  as  becomes  the  dignity  of 
the  pulpit  and  the  importance  of  the  subject,  with  the 
necessary  reading  and  meditation,  is  enough  to  demand 
of  one,  much  of  whose  time  ought  to  be  occupied  with 
practical  details.  When  more  than  two  are  attempted, 
the  preparation  must  be  hasty  and  imperfect,  and 
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study  and  pastoral  duties  be  necessarily  neglected. 
And  there  can  be  little  question,  that  one  thoughtful 
and  well-arranged  discourse  would  be  more  profitable 
to  the  pastor  in  preparation,  and  in  its  delivery  to  the 
flock,  than  the  multiplication  of  what  are  crude  and 
undigested.  The  quality  would  more  than  compen 
sate  for  deficiency  in  quantity.  Besides  which,  it  is 
cruel  to  exact  more  than  can  be  rendered  without  the 
neglect  of  self-improvement ;  nor  will  the  pulpit  ever 
be,  as  a  vehicle  of  instruction,  what  it  might,  and 
ought  to  be,  while  it  is  filled  continuously,  three  times 
a  week,  by  the  same  preacher. 

Both  on  these  accounts,  and  from  the  importance  of, 
as  much  as  possible,  imbuing  the  flock  with  Scripture, 
the  week-day  lecture  should  be  expository  in  its  cha 
racter.  Instead  of  being  a  lecture  on  a  single  verse, 
it  ought  to  be  a  comment  on  a  portion  of  Holy  Writ; 
in  which  texts  are  collated,  passages  made  to  reflect 
light  upon  each  other,  Scripture  allowed  to  be  its  own 
expounder.  The  preparation  for  such  an  exercise 
will  be  found  of  signal  benefit  to  the  clergyman  him 
self,  by  leading  him  to  compare  spiritual  things  with 
spiritual,  and  to  study  the  Divine  Mind  in  a  mirror 
which  cannot  return  a  faulty  or  imperfect  reflection. 
Instead  of  desiccating  his  mind,  it  will  furnish  it  with 
the  biblical  knowledge,  which  is  of  more  value  than  any 
other  lore  ;  will  teach  him  to  wield  the  sword  of  the 
Spirit;  and  make  him  " a  workman  that  needeth  not  to 
be  ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  Truth."  L 
Nor  is  the  delivery  likely  to  be  less  instructive  to  his 
people, — by  opening  to  them  the  volume  of  inspiration, 
leading  them  to  consult  for  themselves  its  sacred 

'  2  Timothy,  ii.  15. 
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pages,  and  showing  how  one  part  of  Holy  Writ  serves 
to  explain  and  confirm  another.  While  the  lessons  thus 
conveyed  will  be  only  the  more  valuable,  because  de 
void  of  oratorical  excitement,  and  rather  addressed  to 
the  mind  and  conscience,  than  to  the  feelings. 

The  subject  of  the  lecture  will  be  naturally  sug- 
gested-*by  the  scripture  of  the  day.  Or  it  may  consist 
of  a  comment  on  the  gospel,  epistle,  and  lessons  of  the 
previous  Sunday,  explanatory  of  their  mutual  con 
nexion,  and  of  the  intention  of  the  Church  in  their 
appointment.  Such  a  selection,  while  it  appears  a 
proper  deference  to  church  rule,  will  be  found  to  save 
a  clergyman  much  trouble  and  perplexity,  which  he 
would  otherwise  experience,  in  having  so  often  himself 
to  make  choice  of  subjects. 

It  is  no  slight  recommendation  of  this  exercise,  that 
it  helps  to  impart  that  facility  of  utterance,  so  impor 
tant  to  a  public  teacher ;  but  in  which,  as  a  body,  the 
clergy  of  our  Church  are  confessedly  deficient.  We 
meet  continually  with  persons  in  holy  orders,  who  are 
possessed  of  solid  and  extensive  acquirements,  and 
whose  conversation  is  full  of  instruction,  who  are  yet 
embarrassed  and  at  a  loss  for  words,  if  called  on  to 
express  themselves  in  public.  This  is,  in  a  measure, 
owing  to  the,  practice  of  public  speaking  having  formed 
no  part  of  their  educational  training,  either  at  school 
or  college ;  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  supply  the 
proper  remedy.  But  still  the  requisites  for  fluent 
and  effective  speaking  are  to  be  acquired  in  after-life : 
and  the  week-day  lecture  seems  to  afford  peculiar  ad 
vantages  for  attaining  them.  In  preparing  for  such 
an  exercise,  the  need  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  sub 
ject  to  be  expounded,  and  of  lucid  order  in  arrange 
ment,  which  are  the  chief  desiderata,  will  be  at  once 
perceived  ;  and  when  the  materials  are  digested  and 
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stored  in  the  mind,  practice  will  generally  communi 
cate  the  self-possession,  which  is  to  give  a  speaker 
command  over  his  own  resources.  And  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  the  biblical  knowledge,  and  the  power  of 
communicating  it,  thus  acquired,  will  be  of  service  to 
a  clergyman  in  every  department  of  his  ministry,  and 
help  to  make  him  a  sound,  practical,  and  efficient 
divine. 

An  exposition  possesses  the  further  advantage,  that 
it  admits  of  more  plain  and  simple  address,  than  may 
be  felt  to  comport  with  a  formal  discourse, — a  distinc 
tion,  perhaps,  observable  between  our  Lord's  parabolic 
teaching,  and  such  discourses  as  that  delivered  on  the 
mount.  Without  ever  sinking  to  the  colloquial  style,— 
in  expounding  Scripture,  the  speaker  may  be  more 
pointed  in  allusion,  and  even  homely  in  illustration, 
than  he  could  be  in  a  written  sermon  ;  and  may  thus 
convey  an  impression  of  reality  and  heart,  which  are 
the  main  attractions  in  unpremeditated  speech.  The 
expository  discourse  also  seems  the  best  substitute 
for  catechetical  teaching ;  and  is  the  more  required, 
since  that  excellent  practice  has  fallen  into  such  gene 
ral  desuetude. 

Above  all,  this  form  of  address  may  be  expected  to 
encourage  in  the  pastor  habits  of  close  meditation  and 
personal  devotion.  It  will  deepen  his  sense  of  his 
own  insufficiency,  and  of  his  dependance  upon  God 
for  light,  and  sensibility,  and  utterance.  It  will  con 
strain  him  to  keep  his  own  heart  with  all  diligence; 
enforce  the  necessity  of  habitual  soberness  and  spi 
rituality  of  mind;  urge  him  to  close  and  constant 
communion  with  the  Father  of  Spirits,  in  whose  light 
he  is  to  see  light.  For  he  must  wait  on  God  to  receive 
supplies,  and  renew  his  strength,  if  he  woidd  perform 
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this  duty  with  comfort  to  himself,  or  benefit  to  others. 
A  little  experience  will  show  him  that,  when  his  own 
heart  is  right  with  God, — when  he  is  conscious  of  seek 
ing  the  spiritual  improvement  of  his  flock,  and  can  meet 
them  with  a  sense  of  his  high  commission,  and  a  cor 
dial  desire  to  discharge  it, — he  will  seldom  want  words 
to  express  the  interest,  the  awe,  the  love  to  God  and 
man,  the  devout  longings  and  aspirations  which  swell 
his  bosom.  The  "  bene  orasse"  will  prove  abene 
studuisse"  ;  the  morbid  sensitiveness  and  fear  of  man, 
which  so  often  seal  lips,  otherwise  well  qualified  to 
teach,  will  give  way  ;  the  fire  will  kindle,  and  he  will 
speak  with  his  tongue. 

The  fact  that  such  a  service  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  attended  by  the  more  devout  and  humble-minded 
of  his  flock,  will  give  him  increased  confidence  in 
addressing  them.  He  may  hope,  that  such  repair  to 
God's  house  in  an  earnest  and  teachable  spirit ;  that 
"  they  desire  the  sincere  milk  of  the  Word,  that  they 
may  grow  thereby ; "  that  their  object  is  not  "  the 
lovely  song  of  the  pleasant  voice,"  but  "  the  words  of 
soberness  and  truth."  And  the  belief  of  this  will  both 
assist  him  in  his  closet  preparation ;  and  open  his 
mouth,  and  enlarge  his  heart,  when  he  comes  to  deliver 
the  fruit  of  his  meditation  and  his  prayers. 

It  may  also  facilitate  this  duty,  if  it  be  performed 
rather  from  the  reading-desk  or  lectern,  than  from 
the  pulpit.  The  place  from  which  Holy  Scripture  is 
read,  seems  not  unsuitable  for  expounding  it ;  and 
there  are  some  who  will  feel  less  constraint,  so  situ 
ated,  than  in  a  more  elevated  position.  And  as  the 
charm  of  such  a  service  is  its  simple  and  purely  pas 
toral  character,  whatever  renders  it  less  formal,  and 
allows  the  play  of  spontaneous  and  disembarrassed 
feelings,  is  desirable. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
PUBLIC  BAPTISM. 


IT  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  service,  which  ought 
to  be  of  more  deep  and  general  interest,  than  that  of 
Holy  Baptism.  Every  time  this  precious  ordinance 
is  administered,  a  new  member  is  added  to  the  fold  of 
Christ,  and  a  fresh  name  inscribed  in  the  book  of 
life.  One  who  was  conceived  in  sin,  and  shapen  in 
iniquity,  is  made  thereby  a  member  of  Christ,  a  child 
of  God,  and  an  inheritor  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  A 
heritage  of  sin,  and  shame,  and  death,  is  exchanged  for 
recovered  purity  and  privilege  ;  and  for  prospects  so 
high  and  extensive,  that  they  reach  to  heaven,  and 
range  through  eternity.  Surely,  the  occasion  is  one 
which  Christian  men  will  admit  to  call,  in  an  especial 
manner,  for  their  pious  felicitations,  and  to  claim  no 
ordinary  share  of  their  sympathy  and  prayers.  All 
who  rejoice  in  that  brotherly  communion,  which  it  is 
the  effort  of  our  Church,  in  all  her  formularies,  to 
foster, — who  are  conscious  of  having  been  themselves 
baptized  by  one  spirit  into  one  body,  —  must  own  a 
personal  interest  in  what  then  takes  place.  They 
must  rejoice  at  a  fresh  admission  to  the  enclosure  and 
brotherhood  of  the  Church,  and  to  a  participation  in 
the  inestimable  blessings  it  bestows.  And  they  can 
not  witness  the  inauguration  of  a  new  disciple,  with 
out  a  salutary  sense  of  obligations  and  ties  which  they 
have  themselves  contracted. 
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In  the  baptismal  service,  we  have  an  admirable 
summary  of  Christian  doctrine.  It  sets  forth  the  fall 
of  man  in  Adam,  and  the  means  of  his  recovery  in 
Jesus  Christ.  It  teaches  the  mystical  union  between 
the  Redeemer  and  His  Church,  which  is  the  true  foun 
dation  of  brotherly  communion  amongst  its  members ; 
and  it  reminds  each  of  his  own  profession  made  to 
God  in  infancy,  and  of  the  extent  and  stringency  of 
his  federal  engagement.  When  solemnized  in  the 
midst  of  the  congregation,  it  proclaims  these  funda 
mental  and  catholic  truths,  in  a  ritual  of  surpassing 
beauty,  and  by  emblems  most  significant  and  affecting. 
And  it  can  hardly  fail  to  impress  the  worshippers,  both 
with  the  reality  and  extent  of  the  blessings  of  which 
the  Church  is  the  channel,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
communion  to  which  it  admits. 

The  exclusion,  therefore,  from  public  worship,  of  a 
rite  so  expressive  of  Christian  truth,  and  which  ought 
to  be  so  dear  to  every  faithful  heart,  was  symptomatic 
of  the  age  which  witnessed  it.  It  spoke  a  departure 
from  wholesome  doctrine,  and  a  decay  in  Christian 
spirit.  It  told  that  truth  burnt  dim,  and  love  waxed 
cold.  And  it  doubtless  contributed  to  weaken  the 
sense,  and  relax  the  ties  of  church  membership,  as  well 
as  to  lower  the  estimation  attached  to  the  initiatory 
ordinance  of  religion.  Men  came  to  regard  baptism 
more  as  a  conventional  usage,  than  as  a  most  high  and 
holy  appointment  of  God  Himself ;  and  to  view  it  as  a 
purely  private  and  domestic  transaction,  rather  than 
as  an  entrance  upon  public  and  extensive  relationships, 
and  an  introduction  to  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
Christ.  What  wonder  that  the  sacrament,  thus  de 
nuded  of  its  character,  lost  much  of  its  hold  upon 
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men's  minds,  and  that  the  truths  which  it  developed 
and  enforced  were  gradually  obscured  ! 

But  with  the  revival  of  sound  doctrine  and  devout 
feeling,  all  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  have  come  to 
be  better  appreciated.  And  the  sacraments,  being  no 
longer  regarded  as  mere  vain  and  effete  forms,  the 
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wish  has  sprung  up  in  pious  souls,  that  they  should 
resume  their  legitimate  prominence  in  the  public  ser 
vice.  And  this,  not  only  because  they  are  means  and 
pledges  of  inward  and  spiritual  grace,  but  also  as  they 
are  badges  of  our  profession,  and  witnesses  by  which 
faith  is  strengthened  and  confirmed.  It  is  with  no 
view  of  exalting  the  sign  above  the  thing  signified,  or 
of  shading  the  life-giving  doctrines,  which  awoke  the 
Church  from  formality  and  torpor,  and  are  her  only 
security  against  a  relapse,  that  the  public  administra 
tion  of  this  sacred  ordinance  is  pleaded  for.  The  ob 
ject  is,  to  increase  the  unction  and  interest  of  Divine 
worship,  to  convey  more  vividly  the  truths  which 
the  sacraments  embody,  to  exhibit  and  enforce  that 
spiritual  and  heartfelt  communion  with  the  Saviour 
Himself,  on  which  the  permanence  of  the  Church  and 
the  salvation  of  her  individual  members  depend. 

In  advocating  the  revival  of  public  baptism,  or  of 
any  other  usage  of  the  Church  which  has  fallen 
into  desuetude,  it  is  with  the  impression  that  the 
act  is  duly  appreciated  by  those  who  join  in  it  — 
that  it  is  felt  to  be  a  reasonable  and  spiritual  service. 
Where  there  is  no  fervour  on  the  part  of  the  minister, 
no  sympathy  with  the  offices  he  is  called  to  dispense, 
his  flock  may  be  expected  to  partake  his  apathy,  and 
then  every  thing,  which  lengthens  the  time  of  service, 
will  be  distasteful.  Services,  however  edifying  and 
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impressive  in  themselves,  will  awaken  no  response : 
the  congregation  will  weary  of  what  has  never  been 
explained  to  them,  and  in  which  they  consequently 
take  no  interest. 

But  such  cases  ought,  surely,  to  be  viewed,  not  as 
the  rule,  but  as  the  exception.  Experience  has  proved, 
that  wherever  the  beauties  and  consistency  of  our 
formularies  are  disclosed,  instead  of  weariness  and 
distaste,  interest  and  attention  are  excited  by  them. 
The  spirit  reflected  from  the  pulpit  is  caught  by  the 
congregation.  And  when  the  baptismal  ordinance  is 
made  the  subject  of  express  and  earnest  exposition, 
when  both  young  and  old  are  addressed  on  the  privi 
leges  and  obligations  connected  with  it,  the  objections 
which  are  sometimes  urged  against  its  public  celebra 
tion  will  give  way ;  and  our  congregations  will  gladly 
participate,  in  what  they  feel  to  be  the  vehicle  of  so 
much  that  is  instructive  and  profitable  to  themselves. 

Neither  need  the  rite  be  of  very  frequent  occur 
rence.  In  parishes  of  moderate  extent,  the  last  Sun 
day  afternoon  of  each  month  will  be  generally  found 
sufficient.  Where  the  population  is  larger,  the  obser 
vance  of  holy  days,  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  prayer, 
or  the  daily  service,  will  aiford  every  facility.  The 
convenience  of  the  parents  and  sponsors  is,  of  course, 
to  be  studied  in  such  local  arrangements ;  but  it 
will  seldom  happen,  that  there  is  either  occasion  or 
wish  to  deviate  from  the  days  prescribed,  when  they 
are  once  agreed  on,  and  generally  known. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
CATECHISING. 


"  Catcchists  we  are  in  virtue  of  our  orders ;  and  on  us  it  mainly  must  depend 
whether  the  elements  of  Christian  truth  are  fairly  questioned  into  the  under 
standing  of  the  rising  generation  :  on  us  it  depends  still  more  whether  they  find 
any  entrance  to  their  hearts.  ...  No  zeal  in  any  other  services  can  compensate  for 
neglect  of  this.  None,  I  believe,  will  be  found  in  practice  more  useful  for  both 
young  and  old  —  for  the  children  and  their  parents." —  Charge  by  Archdeacon 
Samuel  Willerforce,  1843. 


PREACHING  is  defined  by  Hooker  to  be  "  the  ex 
plaining  of  the  Word  of  God  by  a  living  form,  and  the 
application  of  it  to  the  people's  use,  as  the  speaker 
in  his  wisdom  thinketh  meet."  Its  object  is  to  arrest 
attention,  awaken  conscience,  quicken  self-reflection; 
to  furnish  piety  with  warnings,  motives,  and  incen 
tives  ;  to  impress  the  hearers  with  the  character  and 
purposes  of  God,  and  the  state  of  heart  and  conduct 
which  are  consequently  required  of  his  creatures ;  - 
in  a  word,  to  make  men  wise  unto  salvation,  and  thus 
make  ready  a  people  prepared  for  the  Lord.  As  a 
means  of  grace,  who  shall  over-rate  its  importance  ? 
What  numbers  will  have  cause  to  bless  God  for  it 
for  ever !  What  devoted  pastor,  but  with  Herbert,  will 
esteem  his  pulpit  his  joy  and  his  throne  ! 

But  this  should  only  render  us  more  anxious,  that 
our  people  should  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  this  sacred 
and  saving  ordinance.  It  must  be  obvious,  that  only 
in  proportion  as  they  understand  our  instructions,  can 
they  profit  by  them.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing 
in  which  a  sanguine  mind  is  more  liable  to  self-decep- 
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tion.  When  a  sermon  has  been  composed  and  deli 
vered  under  the  influence  of  lively  feelings,  especially 
if  there  be  the  apparent  sympathy  of  listening  num 
bers,  it  is  only  natural  to  believe  that  solid  and 
lasting  impressions  have  been  made.  But  pastoral 
visitation  will  often  dispel  the  illusion,  and  show  us 
how  little  has  been  really  effected.  When  we  come 
to  talk  with  our  people,  in  their  own  houses,  of  what 
they  have  listened  to  in  church,  we  shall  be  painfully 
convinced,  how  much  of  our  discourses  has  been  as 
water  spilt  upon  the  ground ;  how  much  that  has  appa 
rently  been  assented,  and  responded  to,  has  never  been 
understood.  And  this,  after  we  have  used  great  plain 
ness  of  speech,  and  endeavoured  in  discourse,  to  con 
descend  to  men  of  low  estate,  and,  as  far  as  might  be, 
to  make  our  lessons  simple  and  impressive. 

The  reason  is,  that  the  simplest  truths  of  religion 
have  never  been  mastered,  or  are  forgotten ;  that 
there  is  need  of  more  elementary  teaching,  and  that 
more  frequently  repeated,  than  is  compatible  with 
pulpit  addresses.  Our  humbler  brethren  need  that 
"  we  teach  them  again  and  again  which  be  the  first 
principles  of  the  oracles  of  God1,''  and  that  they 
"  have  their  reason  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and 
evil." 2  And  this  can  only  be  done  by  some  mode 
which  makes  them  think,  which  stimulates  and  keeps 
up  attention,  which  enriches  their  vocabulary  by  an 
increased  acquaintance  with  scripture  terms,  and 
makes  one  text  reflect  light  on  another,  —  that  is,  by 
a  recurrence  to  the  primitive  ordinance  of  catechising. 
And  happily  the  means  are  ready  to  our  hands, 
and  are  already  enjoined  by  authority.  "  The  Church 
has  provided  us  with  a  catechism,  and  the  rubric 

1  Heb.  v.  12.  2  Heb.  v.  14. 
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says,  "  The  curate  of  every  parish  shall  diligently, 
upon  Sundays  and  holy  days,  after  the  second  lesson 
at  evening  prayer,  openly,  in  the  church,  instruct  and 
examine  so  many  children  of  his  parish,  sent  unto 
him,  as  he  shall  think  convenient,  in  some  part  of  this 
catechism."1 

It  is,  indeed,  objected  that  the  increase  of  day  and 
Sunday  schools,  since  this  rubric  was  published,  ren 
ders  its  observance  less  obligatory  now ;  and  that  such 
a  mode  of  instruction,  however  profitable  to  the  young, 
would  fail  to  interest  adults ;  and  would  have  the 
effect  of  thinning  our  congregations,  and  sending  them 
elsewhere,  for  the  more  stimulating  addresses  denied 
to  them  at  church. 

Now,  as  far  as  the  young  are  concerned,  it  must  be 
admitted,  that  they  are  at  present  in  the  enjoyment  of 
advantages  far  greater  than  those  possessed  by  their 
forefathers.  And  whatever  discouragement  we  meet 
with  in  our  attempts  on  the  grown-up  population,  we 
may  turn  hopefully  to  God's  future  blessings  on  our 
schools.  Still  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  in 
structions  of  the  schoolroom  can  ever  be  so  effective 
as  those  delivered,  in  the  face  of  the  congregation,  in 
the  presence  of  friends  and  relations,  and  when  the 
exercise  is  regarded  as  a  part  of  public  service,  and 
consequently  duly  prepared  for  by  both  catechist  and 
catechumen.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  recommendation  of  the 
practice,  that  it  affords  security  for  that  pastoral 
inspection  of  the  school  through  the  week,  which  is 
so  apt  to  be  neglected  amidst  other  pressing  engage 
ments. 

As  to  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  congrega 
tion,  when  catechising  is  conducted  with  spirit  and 

i  Archdeacon  Bather,  Charge,  184:2. 
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intelligence,  it  is  productive  of  quite  a  different  effect. 
Experience  proves  that,  instead  of  detracting  from  the 
interest  of  public  service,  it  will  serve  materially  to  in 
crease  it ;  and  that  the  attendance  is  never  larger,  or 
the  attention  more  marked,  than  when  it  takes  place. 
And  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  in  the  hands  of  a 
catechist  of  ability,  who  gives  his  mind  and  heart  to 
the  duty,  it  may  become  a  vehicle  of  general  profit 
and  delight.  "  There  are  two  ways,"  observed  Arch 
deacon  Bather  *,  "  in  which  the  minister  may  address 
his  auditory  with  great  advantage.  He  has  the  oppor 
tunity,  whilst  the  catechetical  instruction  is  proceed 
ing,  of  interspersing,  as  he  gets  his  replies,  many  brief 
remarks  and  practical  observations  in  a  natural  and 
lively,  and  therefore  attractive  and  affecting  manner  ; 
or  he  may  sum  up  the  particulars  afterwards  in  a 
short  discourse,  and  ground  upon  them,  with  good 
effect,  the  admonition  which  they  obviously  suggest." 
There  is,  indeed,  much  to  render  such  an  exercise 
interesting  and  instructive  to  adults.  Independently 
of  the  recollections  of  childhood,  which  are  thus  revived 
in  the  mind,  and  are  generally  of  a  softening  and  salu 
tary  character,  "  most  persons  take  pleasure  in  con 
templating  the  efforts  of  children ;  and  here  the 
audience  is  composed  of  persons  who  regard  the  very 
children  before  them  with  peculiar  solicitude.  The 
parents  of  many  are  observing  the  development  of 
their  faculties :  and  so  are  the  friends  and  supporters 
of  the  school ; "  and  hardly  an  answer  will  be  given 
which  is  not  watched  for  with  interest  by  some  one 
more  immediately  connected  with  the  child.  Indeed 

1  See  a  valuable  charge  entitled  "  Hints  on  Scriptural  Education,  and 
on  Instruction  by  catechising,"  from  which  the  quotations  in  this  chapter 
are  taken,  and  which  deserves  the  attentive  study  of  every  clergyman. 
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the  exercise  itself,  if  judiciously  conducted,  is  almost 
sure  to  arrest  and  fix  attention.  "  For  next  to  being 
asked  a  question  ourselves,  nothing  awakens  and  inter 
ests  us  more  than  hearing  others  questioned.  There  will 
be  curiosity  to  hear  the  child's  reply.  A  thought  will 
scarcely  fail  to  cross  the  listener  how  he  should  reply 
himself,  or  whether  he  could  reply.  Many  are  glad 
to  get  information  without  the  risk  of  exposing  per 
sonal  ignorance  ;  and  when  the  information  is  watched 
and  waited  for,  it  is  retained.  And  thus  we  have  the 
opportunity  we  so  much  want — of  instilling  instruction 
drop  by  drop,  into  ignorant  adults  as  well  as  into 
ignorant  children." 

As  has  been  observed,  the  exercise  is  one  which  must 
be  duly  prepared  for ;  and  this,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
children  and  the  catechist.  The  children  must  first  be 
taught  in  school  what  they  are  to  produce  at  church. 
"  Having  been  instructed  by  questioning  the  meaning 
into  them,  they  must  be  examined  by  questioning  the 
meaning  out  of  them."  And  the  fact,  that  knowledge 
is  to  be  acquired,  in  order  that  it  may  be  produced, 
will  have  a  most  salutary  effect  on  both  the  teachers 
and  the  taught.  The  teachers  will  be  stimulated, 
through  the  week,  by  the  consciousness  that  the  result 
of  their  labours  is  to  be  tested  in  the  face  of  the  con 
gregation  ;  they  will  be  incited  to  make  their  lessons 
intelligible,  and  to  see  that  they  are  really  acquired  : 
and  the  disheartening  consciousness  which  so  often 
deadens  exertion,  that  no  one  is  acquainted  with  or 
interested  in  their  efforts,  will  give  place  to  a  desire 
that,  through  the  proficiency  of  their  pupils,  credit 
may  be  reflected  on  themselves. 

Though  the  art  of  catechising  is  by  no  means  of 
easy  attainment,  or  dexterity  in  it  common,  its  nature 
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is  intelligible  enough.  It  may  be  defined,  the  com 
municating  knowledge  by  asking  questions,  and  cor 
recting  the  answers ;  and  its  necessity  must  be 
obvious  to  any  one  who  has  endeavoured  to  extract 
information  from  children,  who  have  never  been 
subjected  to  the  process,  whose  acquirements  are 
mere  matter  of  rote,  and  to  whom  they  are  conse 
quently  so  much  useless  lumber.  All  must  admit  its 
importance  who,  having  read  on  any  subject  without 
noting  particular  points,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to 
some  process  of  analysis,  find,  when  facts  are  called 
for,  and  their  knowledge  ought  to  be  producible,  that 
they  are  all  abroad,  and  have  really  acquired  nothing. 
"  And  the  skill  of  it,"  as  laid  down  by  Herbert  in  his 
Country  Parson,  "  consists  in  these  three  points  :  first, 
an  aim  and  mark  of  the  whole  discourse  whither  to 
drive  the  answerer,  which  the  questionist  must  have 
in  his  mind  before  any  question  be  propounded,  upon 
which  and  to  which  the  questions  are  to  be  chained ; 
secondly,  a  most  plain  and  easy  framing  of  the  ques 
tion,  even  containing  in  virtue  the  answer  also,  espe 
cially  to  the  more  ignorant ;  thirdly,  when  the 
answerer  sticks,  an  illustrating  of  the  thing  by  some 
thing  else  which  he  knows — making  what  he  knows 
serve  him  in  what  he  knows  not." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  process  to  those  sub 
jected  to  it,  will  be  readily  understood ;  and  they  are 
stated  with  great  earnestness  and  power  in  the  charge 
which  has  been  already  alluded  to.  And  first  it  arrests 
attention.  "  At  a  sermon,"  says  Herbert,  "  men  may 
sleep  or  wander ;  "  "  but  when  one  is  asked  a  question, 
he  must  discover  what  he  is."  The  catechist's  method 
"forces  him  to  think.  Some  little  effort  and  application 
of  mind  is  required  of  him —  is  actually  extorted  from 
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him  every  moment There  is  no  lassitude,  therefore, 

either  with  him  or  with  his  fellows :  for  the  question, 
though  addressed  to  one,  was  put  in  effect  to  all ;  and 
the  next  question  may  be  put  to  any,  and  accordingly 
all  are  on  the  watch,  and  all  eyes  bent  upon  the  in 
structor,  demanding,  as  it  were,  whither  he  would 
lead  them  next." 

Again,  catechising  teaches,  by  detecting  ignorance 
and  correcting  mistakes.  And  this  is  the  true  way 
to  teach,  by  showing  where  information  is  needed, 
and  exciting  curiosity  about  it ;  and  it  is  far  better 
to  make  the  pupil  correct  and  inform  himself,  than 
for  the  teacher  to  do  all  for  him.  What  you  tell 
him  he  forgets  ;  what  he  hunts  for  till  he  catches 
it  himself,  he  prizes  and  retains.  It  also  gratifies,  at 
every  fresh  step,  with  a  sense  of  acquisition,  of  capa 
city,  of  having  got  hold  of  something,  and  being 
able  to  acquire  more.  Even  when  the  answer  is  in 
the  book  before  him,  or  is  expressed  in  an  ellipsis,  yet 
the  question  directs  the  child  where  to  look  for  it,  and 
then  to  utter  it  with  his  own  lips.  "  The  little  mat 
ter  which  he  has  told  you  he  will  remember,  which  is 
better  than  having  a  wise  saying  of  yours  to  forget, 
and  he  will  have  taken  the  first  step  towards  giving 
his  mind  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  reading  ;  where 
as  the  most  he  knew  before,  or  sought  to  know,  was 
that  such  or  such  a  combination  of  letters  indicated 
such  or  such  a  sound." 

Catechetical  instruction  has  the  farther  advantage, 
that  it  imparts  accurate,  harmonious,  and  enlarged 
views  of  Divine  truth.  It  leads  the  pupil  to  collate 
and  combine  passages  of  Scripture,  by  a  process  de 
lightful  to  himself;  and  thus  serves  to  explain  one 
text  by  another,  and  to  imprint  both  on  his  mind 
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in  a  connected  and  available  form.  It  stores  his 
memory  with  Scripture,  and  enables  him  to  use  it. 
"  When  a  child  produces  one  text  to  expound  another, 
he  puts  what  he  remembers  to  use,  he  goes  to  work 
with  it,  and  gets  something  out  of  it.  Through  col 
lation  of  two  passages  he  remembers  both ;  and  his 
memory  is  of  the  sense  and  of  the  words,  as  expressing 
that  sense.  People  sometimes  wonder  at  the  quantity 
even  of  long  passages  which  children  will  quote  and 
repeat.  This  is  the  way,  however,  by  which  they  are 
brought  to  it,  and  not  by  setting  them  down  to  learn 
passages  by  rote.  And  how  much  the  method  excites 
and  interests  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  how  easy 
it  is  to  store  their  memories  by  means  of  it,  may  be 
seen  in  this,  which,  in  the  church,  it  is  often  neces 
sary  to  check;  —  that  when,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
one  child  begins  to  quote  a  text,  many  more  in 
variably,  and  often  the  whole  school,  instantly,  and 
with  a  natural  sympathy,  go  along  with  him  in  the 
utterance  of  it  to  the  end." 

By  public  catechising,  you  thus  prepare  the  mind 
to  profit  by  formal  discourses.  Not  only  has  the  ne 
cessary  elementary  knowledge  been  conveyed,  and 
the  mind  been  stimulated,  and  had  its  reasoning 
faculties  exercised,  so  as  to  be  able  to  take  in  a  course 
of  consecutive  reasoning ;  but  it  is  also  stored  with 
facts  and  texts,  which  will  corroborate  the  lessons  of 
the  pulpit.  It  is  in  a  state  to  profit  by  didactic 
teaching;  it  can  follow  and  appreciate  a  sermon;  it 
has  vouchers  for  the  accuracy  and  force  of  all  you  say. 
And  other  and  important  collateral  results  have  been 
attained.  The  person  of  the  pastor,  the  formularies 
of  the  Church,  its  doctrines  and  its  authority,  are  all 
endeared  to  those,  who  have  been  familiar  with  them 
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from  childhood,  and  who  recognise  them  as  deserving 
their  dutiful  observance. 

Few  will  deny  the  benefit  of  cherishing  such  im 
pressions.  Whatever  stimulates  sentiments  of  rever 
ence  and  attachment  in  the  youthful  mind,  is  a  holy 
thing.  And  what  so  likely  to  do  so,  as  the  connexion, 
in  school  and  sanctuary,  between  the  pastor  and  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock  ?  Lessons  are  doubly 
valued,  when  issuing  from  lips  that  are  endeared 
by  early  association.  Whether  addressed  from  the 
pulpit,  or  dropped  by  the  sick-bed,  or  uttered  at  some 
critical  stage  of  life,  when  pastoral  suasions  are  most 
needed,  with  what  force  do  they  come  from  lips  revered 
in  early  years !  How  sacred  to  our  hearts  the  very 
spot,  where  we  once  clustered  amidst  listening  elders, 
at  the  feet  of  that  guide  of  our  youth,  —  whose  accents 
are  still  remembered,  whose  image  is  amongst  the 
holiest  recollections  of  holy  childhood  !  How  sweet 
the  memory  of  friendships,  then  and  there  contracted, 
though  distance  may  have  since  divided,  or  death 
severed  us  from  all  that  participated  in  these  blessed, 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  lessons ! 

Amongst  the  advantages  of  catechising,  those  which 
accrue  to  the  clergyman  himself,  are  neither  few,  nor 
unimportant.  The  actual  knowledge  acquired  in 
preparation  for  it,  and  the  exercise  of  mind  at  the 
time,  must  be  of  infinite  service  to  one  who  is  by 
office,  an  instructor  of  the  unlearned,  a  teacher  of 
babes.  Both  will  be  found  materially  to  aid  him  in 
the  arrangement  and  composition  of  sermons  ;  to  im 
part  the  clearness,  perspicacity,  and  point,  so  valuable 
to  a  preacher ;  and  in  no  slight  degree  to  furnish  him 
for  the  ordinary  routine  of  pastoral  duties.  In  order 
to  make  the  subject  of  examination  interesting  and 
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instructive  to  others,  the  catcchist  must  have  viewed 
it  in  all  its  different  bearings  ;  must  have  studied 
passages  of  Scripture,  in  their  literal  construction,  and 
mutual  connexion  and  inter-depen dance,  and  in  their 
applicability  to  the  topic  immediately  in  hand ;  must 
have  cultivated  that  plainness  of  speech  and  natural 
ness  in  shaping  his  questions,  which  are  to  make  his 
object  and  meaning  easy  of  apprehension.  He  must 
have  gone  over  the  ground  step  by  step,  and  viewed  it 
in  a  variety  of  lights ;  must  have  collected  and  col 
lated  his  materials,  and  tried  to  bring  them  down  to 
the  level  of  uninformed  minds.  And  it  is  easy  to 
understand,  how  much  he  will  have  learnt,  himself, 
from  this  preparatory  process,  and  from  the  habitual 
contact  with  the  very  cast  and  calibre  of  intellect 
which  he  has  to  deal  with  in  his  daily  ministrations. 
He  will  be  provided  with  tools,  and  have  acquired 
dexterity  in  handling  them ;  a  number  of  graphic  and 
translucent  images  will  be  stored  in  his  mind ;  his 
power  of  picturing  and  illustrating  truth  will  be  in 
creased  :  and  when  he  conies  to  converse  with  his 
humbler  parishioners  in  his  pastoral  visits,  he  will 
be  versed  in  topics  of  instruction,  which  he  knows  how 
to  express  in  simple  terms. 

Nor  is  there  any  service  more  likely  to  attach  a 
people  to  their  pastor,  than  this  attention  to  the 
lambs  of  his  flock.  To  the  hearts  of  parents  it  seems, 
indeed,  a  straight  and  easy  road.  Not  only  does  it 
manifest  an  interest  in  those  they  love,  which,  if  sen 
sible  and  right-minded,  they  must  appreciate ;  but  it 
associates  them  with  him,  in  a  work  full  of  interest 
and  profit.  In  their  natural  desire  for  the  proficiency 
and  creditable  appearance  of  their  children,  many 
will  be  disposed  to  superintend  and  forward  the  work 
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of  preparation  ;  and  thus  will  engage  themselves  in 
studies  twice  blessed,  to  parent  and  to  child.  Nor, 
where  this  tuition  is  improved,  is  the  hold  thus  esta 
blished  of  a  brief  or  transient  character,  but  rather 
one  which  parental  affection  may  be  expected  to  che 
rish  and  retain.  Do  the  objects  of  solicitude  grow  up 
to  be  a  support  and  joy  ?  To  whom  will  the  heart 
so  naturally  turn  as  to  him  who,  under  God,  laid  the 
foundation  of  future  excellence  ?  Are  they,  to  the 
eye  of  sense,  prematurely  removed  ?  With  whom  will 
their  image  be  so  tenderly  linked  in  a  parent's  breast, 
as  with  the  shepherd,  who  fed  them  in  a  green  pas 
ture,  and  led  them  forth  beside  the  waters  of  comfort ; 
who  taught  their  young  hearts  to  aspire  to  heaven, 
and  trained  them  for  its  courts  ? 

By  this  means,  also,  may  religious  instruction  be 
extended  to  a  part  of  the  flock,  which  are  otherwise 
more  removed,  than  any  other,  from  pastoral  influence. 
In  the  Sunday-school  a  clergyman  has  ample  oppor 
tunity  of  intercourse  with  the  children  of  the  poor. 
But  those  of  a  higher  class  are  not  sent  there  for  in 
struction  ;  and  in  consequence,  they  are  often  worse 
grounded  in  Divine  truth,  and  necessarily  less  under 
the  eye  of  the  pastor,  than  those  in  an  humbler  walk 
of  life. 

A  return  to  the  practice,  enjoined  by  the  Church, 
would  not  only  bring  the  youth  of  the  more  influen 
tial  classes  into  salutary  contact  with  their  clergyman  ; 
but  also  conciliate  their  interest  in  those,  with  whom 
it  is  so  important  that  they  should  be  united  in  the 
bonds  of  charity.  When  standing,  side  by  side,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  Him,  in  whose  eyes  rich  and 
poor  are  both  alike  —  when  listening  together  to 
one,  who  is  equally  interested  in  the  happiness  of 
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each, —  reciprocal  charities  might,  perchance,  revive  in 
hearts,  too  long  and  most  injuriously  estranged  ;  and 
the  relative  duties  of  master  and  servant,  workman 
and  employer,  be  more  religiously  discharged,  in  the 
recollection  of  common  lessons,  received  in  youth  from 
one,  who  was  a  common  friend  and  father. 


The  writer's  habit  has  been  to  spend  one  hour  on 
the  Sunday  in  the  village  school,  and  another  at  the 
communion  rails,  with  the  children  of  his  wealthier 
parishioners,  and  the  younger  members  of  his  own 
family.  They  are  afterwards  publicly  catechised 
with  the  other  children,  on  holy  days,  and  on  the  last 
Sunday  of  the  month,  in  the  presence  of  the  congre 
gation. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
CONFIRMATION. 


A  blessed  time  is  that  to  me,  — 
Of  all  my  pastoral  ministry 

To  toil  most  pleasant  given  ; 
When  face  to  face,  in  conference  sweet,' 
The  younglings  of  my  flock  I  meet, 

To  speak  of  Christ  and  Heaven." 

MOULTRIE'S  Lays  of  the  Parish. 


THE  rite  of  Confirmation  is  objected  to,  and  its 
utility  questioned,  by  those  who  separate  from  our 
communion.  But  by  the  faithful  pastor  of  our  Church, 
it  is  felt  to  be  an  ordinance  replete  with  blessing. 
None  affords  him  greater  opportunities  of  usefulness ; 
none  yields  a  richer  return  to  labour :  to  none  does 
he  revert  with  greater  thankfulness.  It  was  the  seed 
time  of  a  harvest,  which  is  continually  springing  up  to 
cheer  him  in  his  onward  course :  his  own  experience 
confirms  the  wisdom  of  its  appointment :  the  argu 
ments,  grounded  on  its  occasional  abuse,  only  quicken 
his  diligence  in  improving  what  he  has  found  to  be  of 
inestimable  value. 

Like  every  other  means  of  grace,  it  is  indeed,  at  times 
neglected,  and  even  grossly  profaned.  But  apart  from 
its  claim  to  respect,  as  of  apostolic  institution  and 
primitive  usage,  the  rite  itself  is  so  seemly,  appro 
priate,  and  important,  that  it  might  be  supposed  to 
disarm  prejudice.  Viewed  as  a  solemn  call  to  re- 

T    4 
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flection ;  as  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  conscience  and 
heart  of  the  young ;  as  a  means  of  promoting  close  and 
affectionate  intercourse  between  them  and  their  pastor, 
at  a  most  important  period  of  life ;  moreover  as  an  oc 
casion  of  securing  to  them  the  prayers  of  the  Church, 
the  invocation  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  blessing  of  the 
bishop ;  how  can  we  question  its  propriety  ?  AVhen  to 
this,  we  add  the  religious  impressions,  deep  and  lasting, 
to  which  it  has  so  often  given  birth  —  when  so  many 
can  appeal  to  it,  as  the  season  of  a  great  and  eventful 
change,  as  the  dawning  of  new  hopes  and  endeavours, 
as  the  commencement  of  a  deepened  spirituality,  and 
a  closer  walk  with  God  —  it  seems  to  challenge  the 
approval  of  every  spiritual  mind. 

Its  Nature.  —  1.  In  the  eye  of  the  Church,  it  is  the 
seal  and  complement  of  privileges  conferred  in  Bap 
tism,  and  a  public  federal  act  on  the  part  of  the 
catechumen.  It  is  the  recognition,  and  personal  as 
sumption,  of  obligations  imposed  in  infancy.  It  carries 
back  the  mind  of  the  young  Christian  to  that  solemn 
act  of  dedication,  in  which  he  was  presented  by  the 
authors  of  his  being,  a  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  and 
admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Christian  Church.  It 
meets  him,  at  the  threshold  of  the  duties  and  trials  of 
life,  with  a  direct,  personal,  and  pathetic  appeal ;  urging 
him  to  self-examination,  repentance,  and  prayer; 
reminding  him  of  what  is  implied  in  his  profession  as 
a  Christian,  and  of  previous  benefits  which  may  have 
been  overlooked  and  unimproved;  assuring  him  of 
help  and  grace,  if  sincerely  sought  for ;  and  proffering 
a  higher  degree  in  the  school  of  his  Divine  Master. 

It  says  to  him,  —  Hitherto  you  have  been  partaker  of 
privileges  in  virtue  of  a  profession  made,  arid  of  vows 
undertaken  for  you  by  others :  now,  having  come  to 
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years  of  discretion,  and  having  learned  what  was  pro 
mised  for  you  in  Baptism,  you  are  required,  with  your 
own  mouth  and  consent,  openly  before  the  Church,  to 
ratify  and  confirm  the  same.  Recall,  then,  the  ties  which 
your  mother  the  Church  has  hung  around  you  ;  be 
think  you  of  all  to  which  she  has  engaged  you  ; —  and 
with  the  sense  of  your  paramount  obligations  to  Christ 
Himself,  blend  an  acknowledgment  of  what  you  owe 
to  her,  His  handmaid.  When  you  were  yet  uncon 
scious  of  your  own  wants,  arid  of  the  care  and  tender 
ness  of  others,  she  took  you  in  her  arms,  and  washed 
you  from  nature's  shame,  and  introduced  you  into  her 
holy  and  happy  family.  She  spread  her  skirt  over  you, 
and  prevented  you  with  the  blessings  of  peace  ;  she 
gave  you  a  heritage  among  them  that  are  sanctified 
in  Christ  Jesus ;  and  she  bound  you  to  the  universal 
practice  of  that  godliness  which  has  promise  of  both 
worlds,  and  is  essential  for  admission  to  those  heavenly 
abodes  to  which  it  is  her  aim  to  lead  you.  She  now 
calls  on  you,  of  your  own  free  will  and  deliberate 
choice,  to  accept  the  blessings  she  has  secured  to  you ; 
to  ratify  the  contract  made  on  your  behalf;  to  acquiesce 
in  the  service,  to  which  you  were  bound  from  the 
womb  as  God's  creature,  but  are  doubly  pledged,  as 
the  Church's  child,  and  through  her  instrumentality 
a  redeemed  Christian. 

Before  you  do  so,  review  your  by-gone  life ;  ponder 
your  many  deviations  from  the  baptismal  contract ; 
implore  God's  pardon  for  what  is  past,  and  His  grace 
for  time  to  come  ;  and  then,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  His  congregation,  renew  the  solemn  vow  and  pro 
mise  that  was  made  in  your  name  at  your  Baptism, 
ratifying  and  confirming  the  same  in  your  own  person, 
and  acknowledging  yourself  bound  to  believe,  and  to 
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do,  all  those  things  which  your  Godfathers  and  God 
mothers  then  undertook  for  you.     It  will  be  a  most 
solemn  occasion,  a  marked  and  momentous  epoch  in 
your  life, — a  day  much  to  be  remembered  unto  the 
Lord,  and  the  pledge  of  higher  and  richer  blessings, 
if   it  is  sincerely   and  reverently   observed.       Yes! 
happy,  thrice  happy,  if,  when  you  stand  up  before  the 
Church  to  take  this  vow,  and  kneel  to  receive  the 
blessing  of  her  chief  pastor,  you  promise  and  purpose 
from  the  heart,  what  your  lips  profess.     It  is,  indeed 
no  new  obligation  you  contract ;  for  Christ's  claim  is 
in  force  already,  and  can  neither  be  strengthened  by 
your  recognition,  nor  cancelled  by  your  drawing  back 
but  to  yourself  how  great  the  benefit,  if  with  a  true 
penitent  heart,  and  lively  faith,  and  resolved  purpose, 
you  present  your   body  a  living  sacrifice,   holy  and 
acceptable  unto  God,  and  give  yourself  to  Him  who 
alone  can  make  you  happy  ! 

2.  But  Confirmation  is  not  merely  a  ratifying,  on 
the  part  of  the  catechumen,  of  engagements  contracted 
for  him  when  an  infant.  By  this  holy  rite,  as  by  a 
public  instrument,  he  is  formally  invested  with  the 
privileges  into  which  he  was  baptized ;  his  fellowship 
with  Christ  is  visibly  acknowledged ;  he  is  admitted 
into  full  communion  with  the  Christian  brotherhood ; 
and  he  becomes  free  of  that  Holy  Table,  at  which  he  is 
to  be  knit,  in  still  closer  ties,  with  the  Church's  Head, 
and  His  redeemed  members. 

As  introductory  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  advise- 
ableness  of  such  an  ordinance  is  most  obvious.  Some 
test  of  a  devout  state  of  feeling,  of  individual  fitness 
for  participating  in  so  high  a  blessing,  is  clearly  re 
quisite.  It  is  insisted  on  even  by  religious  communi 
ties,  which  reject  the  particular  rite  of  which  the 
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Church  avails  herself.  But  nothing,  which  in  such  a 
case  is  employed  as  a  substitute,  seems  by  any  means  so 
suitable  as  confirmation.  None  can  plead  such  vener 
able  sanctions ;  none  involves  such  a  salutary  course 
of  training ;  none  has  such  close  affinity,  and  strict 
accordance  with  the  initiatory  ordinance,  of  which  it 
is  the  seal. 

3.  Besides,  the  impressions  likely  to  be  produced 
on  an  ingenuous  mind,  by  a  rite  so  solemn  and  affecting 
in  itself,  and  thus  intimately  connected  with  sacra 
mental  obligations  and  privileges,  will  naturally  sug 
gest  themselves.  And  when  the  occasion  is  improved, 
these  impressions  can  hardly  fail  to  be  deepened  and 
sanctified  by  intercourse  with  one,  who  perhaps  him 
self  administered  the  baptismal  rite  which  the  young 
Christian  is  about  to  ratify,  —  by  whose  lips  many 
a  lesson  preparatory  to  confirmation  has  been  con 
veyed  ;  and  who  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
spiritual  friend  and  father.  Dear  and  hallowed,  as 
is  the  relation  which  subsists  between  the  pastor  and 
the  lambs  of  his  flock,  surely  never  is  it  so  benign 
and  beautiful  as  now!  Inestimable,  indeed,  are  the 
avenues  now  opened  to  the  youthful  heart ;  the  oppor 
tunities  now  afforded,  of  stimulating  all  that  is  good 
and  gracious  in  it ;  of  pressing  home  and  practically 
applying  acknowledged  truths ;  of  fanning  into  a  flame 
any  sparks  of  divine  life ;  of  ripening  into  fruit  the 
good  word,  which  it  has  been  the  object  of  previous 
culture  to  implant,  but  which  until  now  may  have 
been  lying  dormant. 

Pastoral  Preparation  for  it.  —  The  benefit  to  be 
reaped  from  the  ordinance  will,  however,  mainly  de 
pend  upon  the  manner  in  which  these  openings  are 
improved.  And  therefore  there  are  few  duties  more 
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anxious  and  important,  than  that  of  preparing  candi 
dates  for  confirmation.  It  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  both  time  and  pains ;  it  requires  the  exercise  of 
patience  and  long-suffering.  It  must  be  entered  on, 
and  carried  through,  in  the  spirit  of  earnest  prayer. 
And  though  it  is  its  own  reward,  and  imparts  to  the 
pastor  many  a  salutary  lesson  ;  yet  it  will  dash  not  a 
few  sanguine  expectations,  and  prove  at  times  very 
disheartening.  For  it  will  discover  to  him  much  of 
ignorance,  heedlessness,  and  even  superstition,  amongst 
the  younger  members  of  his  flock,  of  which,  perhaps, 
previously  he  had  no  idea.  He  will  be  startled  to 
find  some  of  them  unacquainted  with  the  very  ele 
ments  of  Christianity ;  and  be  grieved  to  detect,  in 
other  cases,  that  what  is  known,  is  mere  matter  of  rote, 
which  has  left  head  and  heart  alike  unimproved. 

Such  discoveries  are,  nevertheless,  of  much  use  to  a 
pastor.  They  show  him  both  how  necessary  his  in 
structions  are,  and  how  simple  and  often-repeated  they 
require  to  be,  —  how  "  precept  must  be  upon  precept, 
precept  upon  precept ;  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line  ; 
here  a  little,  and  there  a  little."  l  They  teach  him  not 
to  take  for  granted,  that  what  is  familiar  to  himself, 
is  necessarily  so  to  his  younger,  and  poorer  brethren. 
They  lead  him  to  set  a  higher  value  upon  catechetical 
instruction,  and  upon  the  lessons  of  the  week-day  and 
Sunday  school ;  and  excite  him  to  direct  his  attention 
more  to  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  culture 
of  the  youthful  mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  overrate  the  benefit 
which  results  to  the  parochial  minister,  from  the  in 
spection  thus  promoted.  Nothing  furnishes  him  with 

1  Isaiah,  xxviii.  10. 
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so  true  an  index  to  the  nature  of  his  own  duties, 
and  the  best  methods  of  discharging  them.  And  if 
he  be  really  in  earnest,  it  will  be  sure  to  prompt  and 
stimulate  future  exertions.  While  conferring  with 
this  interesting  portion  of  his  flock,  light  will  ever  and 
anon  break  in  upon  his  mind ;  neglected  spots  in  his 
vineyard  will  be  opened  up ;  new  paths  of  usefulness, 
and  fresh  methods  of  reaching  them,  will  suggest  them 
selves  ;  he  will  learn  more  of  the  exigencies  of  his 
charge,  and  of  its  demands  upon  him ;  will  contract  a 
deeper  sense  of  personal  insufficiency,  and  of  the 
need  of  Divine  help  and  guidance  ;  will  be  at  once 
humbled  and  encouraged.  And  it  may  be  hoped,  that 
he  will  return  to  his  pastoral  walk,  with  an  improved 
acquaintance  both  with  others  and  himself;  with 
quickened  energies,  and  mind  braced ;  with  his  sense 
of  duty  enlarged  and  deepened,  and  with  more  hearty 
zeal  to  discharge  it. 

The  nature  of  the  obligations  assumed  in  confirm 
ation,  sufficiently  denotes  the  particular  office  of  the 
pastor,  in  preparing  candidates  for  this  solemn  engage 
ment.  It  clearly  implies,  that  those  whom  he  presents 
to  the  bishop,  should  both  be  instructed  as  to  what  is 
required  from  them,  and  be  qualified  and  disposed  to 
discharge  it.  And  it  must,  therefore,  be  his  business 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  true  state  of  their  religious 
attainments  ;  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  impart  to  them 
that  in  which  they  are  deficient. 

With  this  view  he  must  have  frequent  intercourse 
with  the  candidates  ;  and  to  effect  this,  must  employ 
both  method  and  arrangement.  His  first  step  will  be, 
to  ascertain  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  mean 
to  offer  themselves,  and  to  fix  the  hours  most  con 
venient  for  the  sexes  severally  to  attend.  He  will 
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then  proceed,  to  classify  them  for  examination  and 
instruction,  according  to  what  he  finds,  on  a  general 
inspection,  to  be  their  comparative  proficiency.  And 
the  smaller  he  can  keep  these  classes,  the  more  likeli 
hood  is  there  of  a  real  blessing  resulting  from  his 
labours. 

His  object  will  be,  to  promote  seriousness  and  self- 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young  people ;  and  to 
press  on  each  the  sacredness  and  responsibility  of  the 
work  in  hand.  He  will  seek  to  solemnise  the  heed 
less,  to  encourage  the  diffident,  to  analyse  the  motives 
by  which  they  are  respectively  influenced  in  offering 
themselves;  and  to  encourage  them  to  appeal  un 
reservedly  to  himself,  as  their  spiritual  friend  and 
guide.  He  will  try  to  detach  their  thoughts  from 
others,  and  to  fix  them  upon  what  is  personal  to  them 
selves. 

In  this  way,  he  may  hope  to  counteract,  what  so 
often  mars  the  service,  and  makes  it  nugatory.  Young 
persons  are  led  to  offer  themselves  for  confirmation, 
because  others  of  the  same  age  and  circumstances  do 
so :  and  hence  the  heedlessness  which  so  often  per 
verts,  what  might  be  the  means  of  a  great  blessing, 
into  an  occasion  of  sin.  On  this  account,  there  is 
proportionate  need  of  that  close  and  pointed  applica 
tion,  which  may  bring  the  sense  of  individual  re 
sponsibility  home  to  the  conscience,  and  erect  there 
the  standard  of  fitness  for  participation  in  the  ap 
proaching  service. 

Private  Conference  with  Candidates.  —  And  this 
would  show,  in  every  case,  the  need  of  conference  with 
the  candidates,  singly  and  in  private.  The  presence 
of  others  must  prevent  anything  like  pointedness  of 
appeal,  or  candour  of  avowal.  And  yet  without  these, 
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intercourse  with  a  clergyman  on  such  an  occasion 
degenerates  into  a  mere  form ;  the  ticket  is  applied 
for,  and  given  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  the  subse 
quent  rite  is  not  likely  to  be  much  regarded,  when 
the  preparation  has  been  so  scant  and  slovenly. 

But  let  the  clergy  evince  the  value  they  attach  to 
this  sacred  ordinance  ;  and  a  corresponding  impres 
sion  will  be  produced  on  catechumens.  The  deep 
seriousness  of  their  pastor,  his  paternal  interest  in 
their  spiritual  welfare,  his  obvious  anxiety  to  render 
confirmation  a  means  of  blessing,  will  awe  and  melt 
them.  Comparatively  few  will  be  unmoved  by  efforts 
so  evidently  meant  for  their  salvation,  by  pastoral 
fervency  and  affection,  by  prayers  and  tears  poured 
out  for  them.  Such  earnestness  will  prove  conta 
gious.  The  young  may  hold  cheap,  and  consequently 
profane,  what  others,  who  ought  to  be  wiser  and 
holier,  may  seem  to  undervalue:  but  they  are  pro 
verbially  accessible  to  love  and  veneration ;  and  never 
ire  such  appliances  more  ready  to  the  hand  than  at 
such  a  time. 

It  would  therefore  seem,  that  more  benefit  is  to  be 
looked  for,  from  conferring  with  the  candidates  in 
dividually,  or  in  small  classes,  than  from  the  delivery 
of  set  discourses.  Short  and  simple  addresses,  on 
which  they  may  afterwards  be  questioned,  may  indeed 
be  of  service  ;  and  on  closing  the  course  of  prepa 
ration,  and  before  issuing  the  tickets,  the  pastor  would 
naturally  feel  himself  called  on  to  address  the  can 
didates  collectively.  But  the  ticket  is  better  pre 
sented  to  each  alone ;  and  then  words,  however  few 
and  simple,  may  be  hoped  to  sink  into  the  heart,  and 
may  perhaps  be  recalled  with  profit  in  after-life. 
Introductory  to  Lord's  Supper.  —  When  the  bap- 
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tismal  engagement  has  thus  been  enforced  in  the  spirit 
of  faithfulness,  affection,  and  prayer,  we  may  hope 
that  many,  who  offer  themselves  for  the  blessing  of  the 
bishop,  may  be  disposed  and  meet  to  partake  of  still 
richer  privileges.  To  these  confirmation  is  meant  to 
pave  the  way.  It  may  be  viewed,  as  preparatory  to 
that  more  intimate  and  endearing  communion  with 
the  Church's  Head  and  His  members,  of  which  the 
holy  Supper  is  the  pledge  and  seal.  The  Church 
obviously  intends,  that  all  who  have  ratified  their 
baptismal  covenant,  should  be  admitted  into  her  full 
communion  ;  that  having  personally  sealed  the  initi 
atory  sacrament,  they  should  no  longer  be  debarred 
from  the  second.  She  does  not  anticipate  that  any 
will  exclude  themselves.  Her  object  is  rather  to 
define  the  period,  when  all  who  are  incorporated  with 
her  by  baptism,  may  be  enwrapt  in  closer  folds.  She 
feels  that  she  has  higher  privileges,  a  more  hidden 
life,  an  intenser  fellowship  behind.  And  being  af 
fectionately  desirous  of  them,  because  they  are  dear 
to  her,  she  asks,  —  when  may  these  my  children,  mine 
by  baptism,  be  doubly  mine  by  participating  in  the 
Supper  of  the  Lord  ?  when  may  I  lead  them  to  the 
holy  Table,  and  display  before  their  eyes  the  symbols 
of  their  Saviour's  passion,  and  place  within  their  lips 
the  living  bread,  which  he,  that  really  eats,  shall  live 
for  ever  ?  And  she  seems  to  have  decided,  that  when 
they  have  reached  "  the  years  of  discretion  "  required 
for  confirmation,  they  are  also  admissible  to  the  holy 
Communion. 

The  importance  of  their  availing  themselves  of  this 
precious  opportunity,  is  thus  enforced  by  an  earnest 
and  accomplished  writer :  —  "  In  many  cases  this  is 
the  turning-point.  If  the  confirmed  catechumen 
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seals  his  vows  at  the  holy  table,  and  seeks  for  a  living 
right  in  communion  with  his  Lord,  '  he  goes  on 
thence  from  strength  to  strength,  until  he  appears 
before  his  God  in  Zion.'  But  if  he  postpones  com 
municating,  and  waits  to  become  fitter,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  ceases  to  strive  with  him,  his  better  feelings 
die  away,  he  falls  under  the  power  of  some  tempta 
tion,  and  perhaps  never  more  regains  that  state  of 
promise  which  he  had  reached  at  confirmation."  1 

Still  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  on  this  point  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  may  be  unwisely  acted  on. 
Nor  would  any  one,  who  has  the  religious  interests  of 
the  young  at  heart,  encourage  any  thing  like  precipita 
tion  in  their  approaching,  what  all  must  feel  to  be  the 
most  holy  and  solemn  act  of  religion.  Such  precipi 
tancy  may  inflict  a  serious  shock  upon  the  moral  sense, 
and  be  productive  of  lasting  mischief.  It  has  served, 
in  some  instances,  permanently  to  lower  the  stand 
ard  of  religion,  and  thus  led  to  a  heartless  formalism 
and  habitual  desecration  of  holy  tilings.  In  other 
cases,  it  is  acquiesced  in,  against  the  conviction  of  the 
young  themselves,  and  while  felt  to  be  a  profanation ; 
and  will  then  be  recalled  in  after  life  with  penitential 
anguish. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  urged,  that  the  impropriety  con 
sists  in  admitting  to  confirmation  any  who  would  be 
unworthy  communicants.  But  this  argument  is  less 
sound  than  specious :  for  assuredly  there  are  those, 
whom  we  may  not  repel  from  the  one  ordinance, 
yet  should  not  be  justified  in  inviting  to  the  other. 
Where  there  is  the  requisite  religious  knowledge, 
accompanied  by  correct  morals  and  outward  pro- 

1  Archdeacon  Wilberforce's  Euclmristica, 
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priety  of  conduct;  and  where,  after  the  nature  of 
the  obligation  has  been  fully  explained  and  enforced, 
the  catechumen  prefers  his  plea  to  confirmation,  it 
can  hardly  be  disallowed.  We  may  lament  that  the 
mind  is  not  more  deeply  impressed,  and  the  heart 
more  given  to  God ;  but  we  should  exceed  our  com 
mission,  in  exacting  a  higher  standard  than  the  Church 
herself  has  fixed.  We  may  hope,  that  when  the  federal 
act  is  completed,  the  sense  of  responsibility  may 
deepen,  —  and  that  increased  obligations  will  entail 
more  of  spirituality  and  self-surrender.  But  for  an 
approach  to  the  sacramental  table,  a  participation  in 
holiest  mysteries,  and  that  intense  and  intimate  union 
with  the  Saviour,  described  as  a  "  feeding  on  Him," 
and  "  dwelling  in  Him,"  there  seems  more  required. 
And  happy  as  the  pastor  must  be,  to  welcome  the 
younger  members  of  his  flock  to  this  holy  feast,  and 
to  see  them  offering  themselves  a  reasonable,  holy, 
and  living  sacrifice  unto  God,  —  unless  they  come 
with  a  true  penitent  heart  and  lively  faith,  —  with 
minds  spiritualised  and  earnest  affection, — how  could 
he  esteem  them  "  as  holy  and  clean,  arrayed  in  the 
marriage  garment  required  in  Holy  Scripture,  and 
worthy  partakers  of  that  holy  Table  ?  " 

Administration  of  the  Rite.  —  It  will  be  admitted, 
that  every  means  should  be  adopted  to  render  the 
actual  service,  one  of  deep  and  solemn  interest. 
Whatever  can  aid  reverent  and  devout  feelings,  or 
preclude  those  of  an  opposite  description,  ought  to  be 
studiously  attended  to.  The  occasion  is  one  of  in 
finite  moment ;  its  effects  are  likely  to  be  extensive 
and  lasting ;  to  colour  and  influence  all  future  life. 
How  important,  that  at  such  a  time,  all  the  adjuncts 
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should  be  in  keeping  with  its  sacred  character ;  that 
throughout,  it  should  be  observed  as  a  Christian  fes 
tival;  that  on  this  day  especially,  those  whose  re 
newed  dedication  to  God  it  witnesses,  should  be  kept 
in  a  thoughtful  and  serious  frame  of  mind. 

To  expend  time  and  pains  on  previous  preparation  ; 
and  when  the  day  for  administering  the  rite  arrives, 
to  remit  attention  to  the  candidates,  and  delegate  a 
care,  so  peculiarly  pastoral,  to  others,  — what  is  this 
but  to  desecrate  and  stultify  the  whole  ? 

Not  so  with  the  right-minded  and  earnest  pastor. 
The  event  to  which  he  has  been  looking  forward,  for 
which  he  has  been  labouring  to  prepare  his  youthful 
band,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  many  anxious 
thoughts  and  prayers,  is  now  approaching.  He  will, 
therefore,  only  redouble  his  exertions,  watching  all  the 
proceedings  with  wakeful  and  jealous  eye,  and  trying 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  pastoral  ubiquity.  He  will  do  his 
utmost,  that  the  full  benefits  of  the  ordinance  may  be 
realised  by  those  whom  he  presents  to  the  bishop,  and 
that  nothing,  which  he  can  prevent,  may  occur  to  dis 
tract  and  dissipate  their  minds.  When  the  con 
firmation  is  held  in  a  different  parish,  the  candidates, 
except  when  they  go  to,  or  return  from  service,  with 
relatives  or  sponsors,  should  be  assembled  in  proper 
time;  and  conducted,  with  an  interval  between  the 
sexes,  by  the  clergyman  himself;  nor  should  they  be 
out  of  his  sight,  until  dismissed  with  the  certainty 
of  their  retiring  at  once  to  their  respective  homes. 
AY  here  there  are  two  clergymen,  the  superintendence 
of  the  male  candidates  will  naturally  devolve  on  one  of 
them,  that  of  the  females  on  the  other :  or  the  ser 
vices  of  the  school  teachers,  district  visitors,  or  other 
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respectable  and  pious  members  of  the  flock,  will  be 
readily  rendered  on  an  occasion,  which  will  be  felt 
by  all  such,  to  be  a  matter  of  common  interest  and 
responsibility. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  service  is  concluded,  the 
candidates  should  be  marshalled  by  the  clergyman, 
and  conducted  back  in  the  same  order  to  their  own 
parish.  After  such  an  ordinance,  to  abandon  them 
to  roam  about  and  straggle  home,  when  and  how  they 
may  be  minded  ;  or  to  allow  them  to  repair  to  public- 
houses  for  refreshment,  is  voluntarily  to  expose  them 
to  temptation ;  and  is  likely  to  counteract  whatever 
good  impressions  may  have  been  just  imparted.  What 
refreshment  is  thought  necessary,  should  be  furnished 
in  the  school-room,  or  other  suitable  apartment,  in 
their  own  parish,  on  their  return.  And  a  slight  repast 
thus  provided,  at  which  the  clergyman  presides,  will 
both  manifest  friendly  interest ;  and  afford  occasion  for 
further  admonition  on  the  sobriety  and  Christian  con 
duct,  to  which  they  have  just  so  solemnly  pledged  them 
selves.  By  such  precautions,  the  holiday  character, 
which  too  often  attaches  to  this  service,  will  be  avoided; 
and  scenes  prevented,  which  it  is  to  be  deplored  have 
sometimes  occurred,  to  shock  right-minded  churchmen, 
and  to  prejudice,  and  further  estrange  dissenters  from 
our  communion. 

It  may  be  added,  that  a  little  previous  co-operation 
among  the  clergy  of  the  several  parishes,  will  impart 
a  more  orderly  and  interesting  character  to  the  day. 
When  the  numbers  to  be  expected  from  each  parish — 
the  sexes  being  distinguished  —  are  made  known  to  the 
parochial  authorities  of  the  church  in  which  the  rite 
is  to  be  administered,  the  seats  to  which  they  may  be 
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severally  led,  can  be  assigned ;  and  thus  a  good  deal  of 
unnecessary  confusion  be  avoided.  Arrangements 
might  be  even  made,  where  such  cares  are  not  thought 
undeserving  of  notice,  that  the  female  candidates 
should  be  provided  with  something  of  a  uniform 
dress,  —  a  plan  in  keeping  with  the  service,  in  itself 
one  of  the  most  touching  and  imposing  in  our  whole 
ritual. 

It  only  remains,  to  say  a  word  upon  the  desirable 
ness  of  cherishing  impressions,  which  it  may  be  hoped 
have  been  produced  by  confirmation,  and  of  keeping 
up  personal  connexion  with  so  interesting  a  portion 
of  the  flock.  In  his  addresses  from  the  pulpit,  a  cler 
gyman  will  have  frequent  opportunities  of  stirring  up 
their  minds  by  way  of  remembrance,  and  of  incul 
cating  conduct  suitable  to  a  profession,  so  publicly 
and  solemnly  made.  But  he  will  also  feel  it  of  bene 
fit,  to  assemble  them  by  themselves,  from  time  to  time, 
for  more  close  and  special  instruction  ;  and  in  this 
department  of  duty,  if  a  married  man,  he  ought  to 
count  on  valuable  assistance  from  his  partner,  with 
the  females.  By  an  hour  thus  spent  on  the  Sunday, 
the  occasional  loan  of  a  well-selected  volume,  a  few 
words  of  advice  and  encouragement  addressed  to  each, 
he  will  show  that  he  keeps  a  parental  eye  over  them. 
He  may  also  do  much  in  this  way  to  retain  them  in 
regular  and  healthful  communion  with  the  Church, 
whose  vows,  imposed  in  baptism,  they  have  since 
spontaneously  renewed,  —  and  of  whose  care  for  their 
happiness  they  are  thus  continually  reminded. 
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With  a  view  of  retaining  a  season,  so  much  to  be 
remembered,  in  the  mind,  it  has  been  the  writer's 
practice  to  present  each  of  the  candidates,  received 
at  the  Lord's  table,  with  a  "Companion  to  the  Altar," 
inscribed  with  the  dates  of  admission  to  both  ordi 


nances. 


Admitted  to  Confirmation, 
July  24.  1343. 

Admitted  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 
Aug.  6.  1343. 

Thy  vows  are  upon  me,  O  God.     Ps.  Ivi.  12. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
HOLY    COMMUNION. 


"  The  strengthening   and   refreshing  of  our  souls  by  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the  Bread  and  Wine."  —  Catechism. 


THE  Sacraments  are  means  ordained  by  Christ  Him 
self,  by  which  divine  life  is  imparted  and  maintained ; 
by  which  God  conveys  Himself  to  us,  and  we  yield 
ourselves  to  God ;  by  which  Christ  and  His  Church 
are  incorporated  the  one  with  the  other.  "  By  them 
Christ  severally  deriveth  unto  the  members  of  His 
Church  that  saving  grace  which  He  originally  is  or 
hath  for  the  general  good."  "  It  is  His  institution, 
which  giveth  them  their  very  nature ;  it  appointeth 
the  matter  whereof  they  consist,  the  form  of  their 
administration  it  teacheth,  and  it  blesseth  them  with 
that  grace  whereby  they  are  to  us  both  pledges  and 
instruments  of  life."  1 

In  baptism,  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man :  thereby  the  Holy  Comforter 
reclaims  His  temple  in  the  human  heart  ;  Christ  is 
formed  in  it,  the  hope  of  glory  ;  man  becomes  once 
more  a  habitation  of  God  through  the  Spirit.  In  the 
eucharist,  the  life  thus  infused  is  fed  ;  union  with  the 
ever-blessed  Trinity  is  promoted ;  God's  gifts  are,  as 
by  an  instrument,  conveyed  and  made  over  to  us ; 
the  graces  which  are  the  true  tokens  of  the  Divine 
presence  in  the  heart,  are  continually  renewed.  The 
declarations  of  Holy  Scripture,  catholic  consent  in 
every  age,  the  language  of  our  own  formularies, —  all 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  ch  Ivii. 
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are  full  and  explicit  as  to  the  reality  and  amount  of 
the  benefits  imparted,  where  the  sacraments  are  duly 
administered  and  received. 

"  We  receive  Christ  Jesus  in  baptism  once  as 
the  first  beginner,  in  the  eucharist  often  as  being 
by  continual  degrees  the  finisher  of  our  life."  1  And, 
therefore,  an  intenser  value  for  the  holy  Supper, 
evinced  by  more  devout  and  frequent  participation, 
is  the  result  and  pledge  of  deepened  piety.  Such  as 
would  live  the  inner  life  of  faith,  who  long  for  com 
munion  with  God  and  with  all  who  bear  His  name, 
will  prize  the  means  and  seal  of  so  great  a  blessing. 
They  will  hunger  for  the  banquet  of  that  most  hea 
venly  food,  that  they  may  be  made  to  drink  into  one 
spirit ;  the  breathing  of  their  hearts  will  be,  "  Lord 
evermore  give  us  this  bread."  And  the  true  test  of 
ministerial  usefulness  will,  therefore,  be  afforded,  — 
not  by  the  crowds  which  flock  to  attractive  preach 
ing,  but  by  the  number  of  lowly  worshippers,  who 
gather  round  the  sacramental  table,  and  feel  that 
"  Christ's  flesh  is  meat  indeed,  and  Christ's  blood  is 
drink  indeed." 

Fenced,  as  this  holy  sacrament  is  in  our  Church, 
from  the  extremes  of  superstition  and  profaneness,  it 
furnishes  the  pastor  with  the  surest  means  of  both 
testing  and  promoting  religious  feeling.  On  no 
other  ordinance  can  he  expect  so  great  a  blessing;  for 
in  none  other  is  Christ  so  present  with  His  Church, 
nor  are  the  bonds  of  mutual  charity  amongst  His  mem 
bers  so  closely  drawn.  And  whilst  other  evidences  may 
be  spurious,  and  can  never  be  satisfactory,  while  this 
is  wanting, — where  there  is  an  intelligent  apprehen 
sion  of  this  blessed  mystery,  and  a  heartfelt  participa 
tion, — where  the  sacrament  is  sought  as  a  means  of 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  ch.  Ivii. 
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union  with  Christ  Himself,  and  with  those  who  believe 
in  Him,  —  he  may  cherish  the  hope,  that  they  who 
are  habitually  partakers  of  this  holy  communion,  are 
"  very  members  incorporate  in  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  and  heirs  through  Him  of  His  eternal  king 
dom."  He  may  expect  to  see  them  abound  in  the 
fruits  of  righteousness,  and  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
their  Saviour  ;  and  may  believe,  that  what  thus  knits 
his  own  heart  to  them,  arid  makes  him  so  long  after 
them  all  in  the  bowels  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  indeed  the 
bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven. 

For  what  is  there  of  vital  or  saving  grace,  to  which 
this  divine  mystery  does  not  avail, — which  it  does 
not  instrurnentally  convey,  to  every  faithful  and  de 
vout  communicant? 

Is  it  a  witness  to  Christ  which  we  require ;  a  lively 
and  significant  memorial  of  His  sacrifice,  and  a 
means  of  preserving  it  ever  foremost  and  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  His  people  ?  "  He  hath  Himself  instituted 
and  ordained  holy  mysteries  as  pledges  of  His  love, 
for  a  continual  remembrance  of  His  death,  to  our 
great  and  endless  comfort."  "  As  often  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Lord's 
death  till  He  come."  What  shall  preach  Christ  so 
forcibly?  —  what  serve  so  evidently  to  set  Him  forth 
before  our  eyes,  crucified  among  us,  as  this  pathetic 
emblem  of  His  passion  ?  The  sacrament  is  in  this 
way  both  symbolical  and  commemorative  ;  it  both 
teaches  what  Christ  is  to  His  Church,  and  it  keeps 
Him  in  perpetual  remembrance. 

Shall  we  view  it,  as  a  renewal  of  our  baptismal 
covenant,  a  fresh  act  of  self-oblation,  in  which  we 
pledge  ourselves  anew,  and  offer  our  souls  and  bodies 
a  holocaust  unto  God  ?  AVliat  can  be  so  solemn  and 
suitable  an  occasion,  as  that  in  which  we  are  sanctified 
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both  soul,  and  body,  by  Christ's  sacrifice,  so  that  we 
may  offer  up  ourselves,  our  goods,  our  vows,  our 
praises,  and  whatsoever  we  can  give,  and  be  sure  of 
acceptance ! 

Would  we  excite  the  heart  to  repentance,  quicken 
sensibility  to  sin,  and  inflame  gratitude  to  Him, 
through  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement  ? 
Would  we  realise  at  once  the  penalties  due  to  our 
offences,  and  the  infinite  provision  made  for  our 
relief  ?  Do  we  say,  "0  that  my  head  were  waters, 
and  my  eyes  a  fountain  of  tears,  that  I  might  weep 
day  and  night "  for  my  sins.  Where  so  likely  to  feel, 
so  suitable  to  bemoan  them,  as  in  the  immediate  con 
templation  of  the  wounds  which  they  inflicted,  the 
body  broken,  the  blood  shed  for  their  remission.1 

Is  it  a  renewed  assurance  of  acceptance,  a  fresh 
pledge  of  forgiveness  we  desire  ?  Do  we  long  for 
reiterated  tokens  of  reconciliation  with  God  —  proofs, 
not  to  be  disputed,  that  His  justice  is  satisfied,  His 
displeasure  assuaged — that  he  will  welcome  our  sacri 
fice  of  a  broken  spirit  and  a  contrite  heart  ?  Is  "  the 
remembrance  of  our  sins  grievous  unto  us,  and  the 
burden  of  them  intolerable  ?  "  and  do  we  seek  some 
place  where  we  may  acknowledge  and  bewail  them, 
and  obtain  fresh  earnests  of  pardon  ?  Where  were 
this  to  be  found,  if  not  in  "  this  forcible  rite  of 
intercession,"  which  at  once  commemorates  the 
Saviour's  passion,  and  claims  our  acquittal  as  its 
price  ? 

Do  we  long  for  communion  with  those  who  most 
nearly  resemble  their  Divine  Master  ?  Would  we  be 
knit  in  closer  bonds  with  the  saints  that  are  in  the 
earth,  and  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all  our  delight  ? 
Feeling,  that  among  them  alone  there  is  security  for 

1   1  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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friendship,  and  sympathy  and  congeniality  of  soul,  do 
we  ask  for  stronger  and  more  lasting  ties  than  are 
of  this  world  ?  Would  we  consecrate  and  eternize 
bonds,  of  which  God  is  himself  the  centre,  and  which 
we  therefore  feel  He  must  approve  and  intend  to 
bless  ?  Where  should  we  rivet  such  ties  and  make  them 
holy,  if  not  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  ?  "  For  this  is  a 
communion  as  with  Christ  the  Head,  so  with  all  the 
members  of  His  mystical  body.  This  is  the  true  love- 
feast  of  God  our  Saviour,  wherein  we  profess  ourselves 
inseparably  united  both  to  Him  and  His ;  if  there  be 
more  hearts  than  one  at  God's  table,  He  will  not  own 
them.  These  holy  elements  give  us  an  emblem  of 
ourselves.  This  bread  is  made  up  of  many  grains, 
incorporated  into  one  mass ;  and  this  wine  is  the 
confluent  juice  of  many  clusters  .  .  .all  eat  of  one 
bread,  and  drink  of  one  cup."1 

Is  it  our  desire  to  compose  differences ;  to  allay  all 
unkindness ;  to  forego  every  wrong,  or  to  bear  it 
patiently  ?  Would  we  learn  "  to  be  of  one  mind,  to 
have  compassion  one  on  another,  to  love  as  brethren, 
to  be  pitiful,  courteous,  not  rendering  evil  for  evil, 
but  contrariwise,  blessing  ?  "  Would  we  pluck  every 
rankling  thorn  from  our  bosom,  and  contract  the 
tempers  and  affections  of  the  blessed  ?  Where  should 
we  do  so,  if  not  at  this  feast  of  charity  —  the  memo 
rial  of  a  love,  which  is  to  be  the  pattern  and  measure 
of  our  own.  "  Here  there  is  no  place  for  rancour 
and  malice,  none  for  secret  grudgings  and  heart 
burnings  ;  .  .  .  here  must  be  an  absolute  and  free 
acquitting  of  all  the  back  reckonings  of  our  unkind- 
ness,  that  we  may  receive  the  God  of  peace  into  a 
clear  bosom." 

1  Bishop  Hall,  quoted  in  Eucharistica.  2  Ibid. 
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Above  all,  would  we  say  with  an  Apostle,  "  Truly 
our  fellowship  is  with  the  Father,  and  with  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ."  x  Would  we  knit  ourselves  to  Him, 
who  is  our  life,  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  whom  all 
things  consist;  severed  from  whom  we  wither,  and  can 
do  and  are  nothing  ?  Would  we  dwell  in  Christ, 
and  be  found  in  Him  ?  Do  we  ponder  such  words  as 
these,  "  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life,  and  he  that 
hath  not  the  Son  hath  not  life  ?"2  "He  that  eateth 
my  flesh  and  drinketh  my  blood  dwelleth  in  me,  and 
I  in  Him."  3  Do  we  find  identity  with  Christ  thus  de 
scribed,  "  As  the  living  Father  hath  sent  me,  and  I 
live  by  the  Father,  so  he  that  eateth  me  shall  live  by 
me."4  Shall  the  most  forcible  and  lively  terms,  which 
language  supplies,  be  employed  to  denote  the  intimacy 
and  intensity  of  the  union  which  subsists  between 
Christ  and  true  communicants,  and  shall  we  either 
denude  the  sacrament  of  its  efficacy,  or  hold  cheap  a 
grace  so  infinite ! 

To  regard  the  eucharist  as  a  mere  memorial  or  re 
presentation  ;  to  take  it  as  "a  bare  resemblance 
of  things  absent,  or  a  naked  sign  of  grace ;  "  or  to 
suppose  that  its  object  is  merely  to  impress  the  mind, 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  by  hearing  teaches,  —  is  to  rob  it 
of  its  very  essence  as  a  sacrament.  True  it  is  "  not 
a  physical,  but  a  moral  instrument  of  salvation,  and 
unless  performed,  as  the  Author  of  Grace  requireth,  it 
is  unprofitable.  For  all  receive  not  the  grace  of  God, 
which  receive  the  Sacrament  of  His  grace.  Neither 
is  it  ordinarily  His  will  to  bestow  the  grace  of  sacra 
ments  on  any,  but  by  the  sacraments  ;  which  grace  also 
they  that  receive  by  sacraments,  or  with  sacraments, 

1  John  i.  3.  2  John  v.  12. 

s  John  vi.  56.  4  John  iv.  57. 
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receive  it  from  Him,  and  not  from  them.  For  of  the 
sacraments,  the  very  same  is  true  which  Solomon's 
wisdom  observeth  on  the  brazen  serpent,  "  He  that 
turned  towards  it  was  not  healed  by  any  thing  he 
saw,  but  by  Thee,  0  Saviour  of  all."  1  "  Bread  and 
wine  can  contribute  no  more  to  it  than  the  rod  of 
Moses,  or  the  oil  of  the  Apostles.  But  yet  since  it 
pleaseth  Christ  to  work  thereby,  0  my  God,  when 
soever  thou  shalt  bid  me  go  and  wash  in  Jordan,  or 
be  baptized,  and  wash  away  my  sin,  1  will  no  more 
doubt  of  being  made  clean  from  my  sins,  than  if  I  had 
been  bathed  in  thy  blood ;  and  whensoever  thou 
sayest,  '  Go,  take  and  eat  this  bread  which  I  have 
blessed,'  I  will  no  more  doubt  of  being  fed  with  the 
true  bread  of  life,  than  if  I  were  eating  thy  very 
flesh."  2 

That  there  is  a  real  participation  of  Christ,  and  of 
life  in  His  body  and  blood,  by  means  of  this  sacra 
ment,  —  that  thereby  the  soul  of  man  is  made  the  re 
ceptacle  of  Christ,  why  should  we  doubt  ?  "  The  cup 
of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it  not  the  communion  of 
the  blood  of  Christ  ? — the  bread  which  we  break,  is  it 
not  the  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ  ?  "  3  "  How," 
inquires  one,  whose  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of 
our  Church  will  be  generally  admitted,  "  should  that 
mind  which  loving  truth,  and  seeking  comfort  out  of 
holy  mysteries,  hath  not  perhaps  the  leisure,  perhaps 
not  the  will  nor  capacity,  to  tread  out  so  endless 
mazes,  as  the  intricate  disputes  of  this  cause  have  led 
men  into  —  how  should  a  virtuously  disposed  mind 
better  resolve  with  itself  than  thus  ?  Variety  of 

1  Hooker,  bookv.  cli.  Ivii.  4. 

a  Dr.  Daniel  Brevint,  as  quoted  in  Eucharistica. 

3  1  Cor.  x.  16. 
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judgments  and  opinions  argueth  obscurity  in  those 
things  whereabout  they  differ.  But  that  which  all 
parties  receive  for  truth,  that  which  every  one  having 
sifted  is  by  no  one  denied  or  doubted  of,  must  needs 
be  matter  of  infallible  certainty.  Whereas,  therefore, 
there  are  but  three  expositions  made  of  '  this  is  my 
body/  — the  first,  '  this  is  in  itself  before  participation 
really  and  truly  the  natural  substance  of  my  body,  by 
reason  of  the  co-existence  which  my  omnipotent  body  hath 
with  the  sanctijied  element  of  bread,'  which  is  the 
Lutheran's  interpretation  ;  the  second,  i  this  is  itself 
and  before  participation  the  very  true  and  natural  sub 
stance  of  my  body,  by  force  of  that  Deity  which  with  the 
words  of  consecration  abolisheth  the  substance  of  bread 
and  substituteth  in  the  place  thereof  my  Body]  which  is 
the  Popish  construction  ;  the  last,  '  this  hallowed  food, 
through  concurrence  of  divine  power,  is  in  verity  and 
truth,  unto  faithful  receivers,  instrumentally  a  cause  of 
that  mystical  participation,  whereby  as  I  make  myself 
wholly  theirs,  so  I  give  them  in  hand  an  actual  posses 
sion  of  all  such  saving  grace  as  my  sacrificed  body  can 
yield,  and  as  their  souls  do  presently  need,  this  is  to 
them  and  in  them  my  body : '  of  these  three  rehearsed 
interpretations  the  last  hath  in  it  nothing  but  what 
the  rest  do  all  approve  and  acknowledge  to  be  most 
true,  nothing  but  that  which  the  words  of  Christ  are 
on  all  sides  confessed  to  enforce,  —  nothing  but  that 
which  the  Church  of  God  has  always  thought  neces 
sary,  —  nothing  but  that  which  alone  is  sufficient  for 
every  Christian  man  to  believe  concerning  the  use 
and  force  of  this  sacrament,  —  finally  nothing  but 
that  wherewith  the  writings  of  all  antiquity  are  con 
sonant,  and  all  Christian  confessions  agreeable.  .  .  . 
What  these  elements  are  in  themselves  it  skilleth  not, 
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it  is  enough  that  to  me  which  take  them  they  are 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ :  his  promise  in  wit 
ness  hereof  sufficeth,  his  word  he  knoweth  which 
way  to  accomplish ;  why  should  any  cogitation  pos 
sess  the  mind  of  a  faithful  communicant  but  this, 
—  0  my  God,  thou  art  true,  0  my  soul,  thou  art 
happy ! " l 

But  if  the  benefits  and  comforts  of  this  ordinance 
be  so  great ;  if  it  be  the  chief  means  appointed  by 
our  blessed  Redeemer  to  communicate  Himself  and 
all  His  merits ;  if  by  applying  ourselves  constantly  to 
Him,  we  may  receive  constant  supplies  of  grace  and 
power ;  if,  by  conversing  frequently  with  Him  at  His 
holy  table  upon  earth,  we  shall  be  always  fit  and 
ready  to  go  to  Him  and  converse  perpetually  with 
Him  in  heaven,  what  further  arguments  do  we  need 
for  regular  and  frequent  participation?  "I  shall  say 
no  more,"  observes  Bishop  Beveridge,  "  but  that  I 
never  expect  to  see  our  Church  settled,  primitive 
Christianity  revived,  and  true  piety  and  virtue  fiouj 
rish  again  among  us,  till  the  holy  communion  be 
oftener  celebrated  than  it  hath  been  of  late  in  all 
places  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I  am  sure  that  if  people 
were  but  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  it  would  be 
to  them,  they  would  need  no  other  argument  to  per 
suade  them  to  frequent  it  as  often  as  they  can." 

That  persons  should  come  at  all,  and  not  come 
always,  —  that,  recognising  the  duty  and  privilege  of 
sacramental  communion,  they  should  not  press  to  it 
with  holy  alacrity,  is  a  lamentable  proof  of  inconsis 
tency.  That  they  admit  their  Saviour's  claim,  —  that 
they  are  not  indifferent  to  His  express  command,  - 
that  they  do  not  esteem  themselves  unsuitable  or  un- 

1  Hooker,  book  v.  ch.  Ixvii.  12. 
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worthy  guests  at  his  table,  is  shown  by  their  occa 
sional  attendance.  Why  then  ever  turn  away  ?  Why 
ever  leave  the  uncompleted  service  ?  Why  at  any  time 
debar  themselves  a  blessing,  which,  periodically,  they 
profess  to  value  ?  Why,  if  they  are  communicants  at 
all,  do  they  not  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  every  op 
portunity  of  participating  in  this  first  of  blessings ! 

It  may  be  feared  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  because 
their  communion  with  Christ  and  His  Church  is 
merely  nominal ;  because  their  sole  regard  is  for  the 
forms  and  proprieties  of  religion ;  because  they  are 
unconscious  of  its  inner  life,  its  pervading  claims,  its 
hidden  joys.  Were  they  but  in  earnest  in  pursuit  of 
salvation,  and  alive  to  the  awful  and  transcendant 
importance  of  union  with  Christ,  which  this  sacrament 
subserves,  how  gladly  would  they  draw  from  this  well 
of  salvation, — how  esteem  this  heavenly  banquet  more 
than  their  necessary  food ! 

With  many,  however,  infrequent  or  interrupted 
communion  may  be  traced  to  partial  or  erroneous 
views  of  the  ordinance.  In  their  conception  of  the 
eucharist,  there  is  something  of  ignorance,  and 
something  of  mistake.  The  rich  amount  of  blessing 
which  it  is  meant  to  impart,  its  nature  and  ge 
neral  necessity  as  a  means  of  grace,  are  not  under 
stood  ;  even  its  very  character  as  a  sacrament  is  in 
distinctly  seen.  It  is  viewed,  in  fact,  partly  as  a 
commemorative  rite,  of  which  the  benefit  is  a  vivid, 
periodical,  impression  on  the  mind,  which  would  be 
weakened  by  a  too  frequent  participation  ;  —  and 
partly,  as  a  duty  requiring  a  course  of  unusual  pre 
paration,  without  which  it  would  be  profane  and  un 
safe  to  approach  it.  To  this  may  be  even  added,  a 
dread  in  the  minds  of  some,  "  lest  too  much  import- 
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ance  should  be  attached  to  an  ordinance,  which  they 
have  been  thus  wont  to  undervalue,  lest  it  should  bo 
substituted  by  a  superstitious  abuse  for  the  inner 
frame  of  mind  which  they  deem  solely  important."1 

To  these  errors,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  of  the 
clergy,  both  by  teaching  and  practice,  have  too  much 
contributed.  Few  of  us  have  been  sufficiently  alive 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  rite,  which  we  are 
permitted  to  dispense.  We  have  deemed  it,  "  rather 
a  comfort  and  privilege  attendant  on  the  spiritual 
life,  than  a  chief  means  of  its  support."  We  have 
been  more  careful  "to  fence  the  table"  against  the 
Unworthy  communicant,  than  to  urge  upon  all  the 
extreme  peril  of  neglecting  it.  We  have  "  feared,  lest 
by  strongly  pressing  it  on  men  we  should  engender 
something  of  formality,"  and  therefore  have  sanc 
tioned  their  "  staying  away  from  communion  alto 
gether,  instead  of  striving  to  bring  them  to  it  in  a 
more  faithful  and  earnest  spirit."  And  thus  we  have 
seemed  practically  to  forget,  that  "  the  sacraments  are 
generally  necessary  to  salvation,"  and  that  their  ob 
servance  is  as  much  matter  of  positive  precept,  as  any 
other  of  the  Divine  injunctions. 

The  careless  and  profane,  indeed,  we  bid  not  to  that 
holy  table.  We  rather  warn  them  of  the  great  peril 
of  the  unworthy  receiving  thereof.  We  tell  them  to 
"repent  them  of  their  sins,  or  else  refrain.  But  we 
urge  them  to  repentance,  that  they  may  be  worthy ; 
and  admonish  them  that  sin,  which  debars  them  from 
communion,  excludes  them  also  from  a  state  of  sal 
vation. 

Neither  do  we  encourage  the  belief  that  a  formal 

1  Eucluiristica  by  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce. 
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and  heartless  reception  of  the  elements  confers  any 
thing  of  saving  efficacy.  "  The  real  presence  of 
Christ's  most  blessed  body  and  blood,"  saith  Hooker, 
u  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  sacrament,  but  in  the 
worthy  receiver  of  the  sacrament."1  And  therefore  in 
urging  the  importance  of  devout  and  frequent  par 
ticipation,  we  must  beware  of  language  which  may 
furnish  either  the  ignorant  with  occasion  for  super 
stitious  abuse,  or  the  captious  with  a  plea  for  decrying 
these  holy  mysteries.  Bound  as  we  are,  on  all  occa 
sions,  rigidly  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine  of  our  Church, 

—  on  a  subject  confessedly  mysterious,  and  fertile  in 
controversy,  we  should,  as  far  as  possible,  employ  her 
very  words.    In  her  formularies  she  has  avoided  both 
the  extremes  which  would  deprive  Christ's  institution 
of  its  sacramental  character,  —  the  one  by  annulling 
the  sign,  the  other  by  denying  the  thing  signified. 
She  has  produced  a  ritual  so  devout,  yet  so  scriptural, 

of  faith  so  implicit,  and  such  heartfelt  fervour,  yet 

so  guarded  from  any  but  wilful  misconstruction,  — 
that  all  who  seek  Christ  may  find  Him  at  her  altar. 
Here  the  most  scrupulous  may  partake  without  offence, 

—  the  most  earnest  eat  and  be  satisfied.     She  admits 
both  to  communion  with  their  Lord  :  she  filleth  both 
with  the   bread   of  heaven.     But   she   stops   where 
Scripture  stays:   satisfied  of  her  Saviour's  presence, 
she  does  not  dogmatically  pronounce  upon  its  nature: 
And  her  ministers  are  therefore  without  excuse  if,  in 
their  own  expositions,  they  adopt  phraseology  which 
may  either  mislead  or  create  offence. 

But   while  we  thus  guard   the    sacraments   from 
abuse,  we  must  press  the  duty  of  communicating  on 

1  Book  v.  ch.  Ixvii.  6. 
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every  Christian,  and  do  our  best  to  remove  the  mis 
apprehensions,  which  lead  so  many  to  pass  on  them 
selves  a  sentence  of  voluntary  excommunication.  We 
must  show  them  that,  in  their  fear  of  committing  a  sin 
by  coming,  they  are  habitually  "  sinning  by  keeping 
away ;  that  the  mournful  probability  of  their  falling 
into  after  sins  of  infirmity  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  absent  themselves,  and  so  increase  the  danger, 
and  diminish  the  power  of  resistance ;  "  "  that  nothing 
but  the  wilful  practice  of  known  and  habitual  sin  can 
turn  that  holy  food  into  poison,  and  so  be  a  sufficient 
reason  for  abstaining  from  it."  1 

To  keep  away  from  this  efficacious  means  of  grace  on 
the  ground  of  weakness  and  unworthiness,  which  we 
deplore  and  long  to  have  removed,  — what  is  this  but 
to  withdraw  from  the  physician,  on  the  plea  that  we 
are  sick !  It  is  the  very  error  we  are  wont  to  combat 
in  our  ordinary  expositions  of  the  Gospel.  And  it  is 
so  self-evident,  that  it  hardly  needs  to  be  confuted. 
How  should  we  be  otherwise  than  without  strength, 
and  an  easy  prey  to  evil,  while  we  withdraw  from 
the  only  fountain  which  can  cleanse,  the  only  me 
dicine  which  can  heal  us ;  when  we  turn  away  from 
Him,  who  hath  said,  "  No  man  cometh  unto  the  Father, 
but  by  me  2 ;  "  "  without  me  ye  can  do  nothing 3 ;  " 
"  if  any  man  abide  not  in  me,  he  is  cast  forth  as  a 
branch,  and  is  withered4;"  who  declares,  "  my  grace 
is  sufficient,  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weak 
ness  5 ;  "  who  assures  us,  "  him  that  cometh  unto  me,  I 
will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'M 

For  what  are  all  our  necessities,  the  sense  of  guilt, 
the  harassing  remains  of  sin,  but  pleas  for  approach- 

1  Introduction  to  Eucharistica,  p.  13. 

2  John,  xiv.  6.  3  John,  xv.  5.  4  John,  xv.  6. 
5  2  Cor.  xii.  9.                   6  John,  vi.  37 
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ing  Jesus  Christ, — for  "  always  holding  fast  and 
cleaving  by  faith  to  the  rock  whence  we  may  suck 
the  sweetness  of  everlasting  salvation?"  "  If  I  am 
sick,"  may  the  devout  soul  say,  u  here  I  may  cure  me; 
if  I  am  whole,  here  I  shall  keep  me ;  if  living,  here  I 
shall  comfort  me;  if  dead  in  sin,  here  shall  I  raise 
me ;  if  I  desire  to  burn  with  the  love  of  God,  here  I 
may  inflame  me ;  if  I  am  cold  in  devotion,  here  I  may 
warm  me ;  if  I  am  blind,  here  I  may  enlighten  me  ;  if 
spotted,  here  I  may  cleanse  me.  I  will  not  fly,  as 
Adam  sometime  did,  from  the  presence  of  God,  be 
cause  here  I  can  cover  me  ;  nor  run  away  for  fear  of 
the  enemy,  for  here  I  shall  find  grace  to  strengthen 


me.'' 


"  0,  therefore,  faithful  soul,  come  freely  to  this 
most  sweet  banquet  of  Christ  Jesus,  wherein  is  pro 
mised  to  thee  most  assured  life  and  salvation 

If  thou  be  unclean,  come  to  the  fountain  of  purity ; 
if  thou  be  hungry,  come  and  feed  of  the  bread  of  life, 
which  fadeth  not,  and  filleth  the  hungry  soul  with 
goodness.  Art  thou  sick?  this  will  be  a  most  sove 
reign  medicine  for  thine  infirmity.  Hast  thou  an 
issue  of  which  thou  canst  not  be  cured  by  the  physi 
cians?  touch  thou,  in  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  the 
hem  of  Christ's  garment,  even  the  most  blessed  sacra 
ment,  and  thine  issue  shall  be  stayed.  If  thou  feel 
thyself  to  be  stung  by  the  serpent  of  divers  tempta 
tions,  look  upon  that  brazen  serpent  in  which  there 
was  no  poison,  even  Christ  hanging  upon  the  cross. 
Dost  thou  make  thy  moan  that  thou  art  blind,  weak, 
and  lame  ?  then  must  thou  remember,  that  such  are 
bidden  to  the  supper  of  the  great  King,  and  art  com 
pelled  to  come  in.  But  thou  wilt  say,  i  I  am  waver 
ing,  alas !  and  inconstant ; '  yea,  but  this  bread  doth 
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strengthen  the  heart  of  man.  Art  thou  sorrowful, 
and  in  perplexity  ?  this  wine  doth  make  joyful  the 
inward  man.  Do  many  things  trouble  thee  ?  cleave 
fast  to  Him  who  calmed  the  waves  of  the  sea  when 
they  were  troubled.  Goest  thou  astray  from  thy 
Lord  and  Master  ?  yet  mayest  thou  walk,  in  the 
strength  of  this  meat,  even  to  the  mount  of  God."  1 

It  will  be  found,  that  by  frequent  celebration  we 
not  only  still  further  endear  this  ordinance  to  devout 
communicants,  but  shall  also  increase  the  number  of 
those  who  desire  to  be  partakers.  When  it  is  rarely 
administered,  the  very  infrequency  tends  to  foster 
the  erroneous  impressions  which  have  been  previously 
alluded  to.  The  sacrament  is  viewed  as  a  rite  too 
great  and  holy  to  be  approached  by  ordinary  Chris 
tians.  It  is  thought  to  belong  exclusively  to  those 
who  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  religious  excel 
lence  ;  and  that  the  abstaining  from  so  high  a  mys 
tery  is  only  an  act  of  befitting  reverence.  Men  re 
gard  communicating,  rather  as  the  badge  of  holiness, 
than  as  a  means  of  acquiring  it. 

lUit  when  the  invitation  is  repeated  at  least  every 
month,  —  when  the  holy  table  is  spread  as  a  part  of 
the  regular  provision  for  Christian  men, — when  it  is 
seen  that  the  call  is  general,  the  obligation  universal, — 
both  the  ordinance  will  rise  in  estimation,  and  the  sin 
contracted  by  neglecting  it  will  become  more  appa 
rent.  Instead  of  undervaluing  it  as  a  thing  common, 
men  will  esteem  it  as  a  thing  essential ;  and  will  haply 
feel  uneasy  when  they  turn  away,  conscious  that  in 
doing  so  they  are  discrediting  their  profession  as 
Christians,  and  defrauding  their  own  souls. 

1  Dr.  Christopher  Sutton,  as  ({noted  in  Elicharistica,  pp.  171  — 174. 
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Until  the  year  1841,  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  administered  at  Dunchurch,  only  four  or 
five  times  in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  the  last 
three  years,  it  has  been  celebrated  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  each  month,  in  addition  to  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Church ;  and  the  result  has  been  an  increase  both 
in  the  attendance  and  devotion  of  the  communicants ; 
the  largest  number  upon  any  occasion  having  been 
220,  the  smallest  87, — the  average  above  100. 
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CIIRYSOST.  in  Bum.  horn.  7.  (p.  51.  1.  25.  vol.  iii.) 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  OFFERTORY. 

THE  revival  of  the  weekly  offertory  is  strongly  ad 
vocated  by  some  members  of  our  Church  :  and  in  a 
few  instances  it  would  appear  to  have  been  already 
attempted  with  good  success.  Such  has  been  the 
readiness  in  these  parishes  to  acquiesce  in  Church 
rule,  or  to  respond  to  charitable  appeal,  that  the 
wishes  of  the  clergyman,  when  expressed,  have  been 
at  once  acceded  to  by  his  people. 

But,  in  other  instances,  the  attempt  to  carry  out 
rubrical  direction,  in  this  particular,  has  led  to  much 
painful  division.  Either  it  has  been  openly  objected 

to, and  then,  if  persevered  in,  has  led  to  opposition 

and  even  defection  from  the  Church  ;  or  it  has  IK  en 
acquiesced  in  on  the  part  of  the  people,  rather  in 
deference  to  their  pastor,  than  from  a  desire  for  its 
adoption.  By  some  it  has  been  felt,  that  the  legal 
provision  for  the  poor  renders  such  weekly  collection 

x  4 
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no  longer  necessary ;  and  by  others,  that  its  re-intro 
duction  at  the  present  time  was,  on  other  grounds, 
unadvisable:  while  not  a  few  have,  probably,  been 
actuated  in  their  opposition  by  a  mere  disinclination 
to  give. 

Be  the  cause  of  repugnance  what  it  may,  and  how 
ever  we  may  disapprove  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  shown,  it  cannot  be  wise  in  a  clergyman  to  press 
a,  point  which,  while  it  involves  no  vital  principle, 
and  may  be  unsanctioned  by  ecclesiastical  superiors, 
is  notoriously  distasteful  to  his  flock.  Nor  need  his 
conscience  be  wounded  in  having  to  give  up  what, 
imless  rendered  of  a  ready  mind,  could  not  be  accept 
able  to  God.  The  members  of  our  communion  gene 
rally  are,  it  would  appear,  in  this  instance,  not  ripe 
for  the  measure  of  self-sacrifice  which  the  Church 
enjoins.  And  our  duty,  at  present,  would  seem  to  be, 
rather  to  instil  the  principles,  and  cherish  the  im 
pulses,  in  which  Christian  alms-giving  originates,  than 
to  urge  the  precise  mode  and  time  of  dispensing  it. 
By  following  after  the  things  which  make  for  peace, 
we  shall  best  secure  also  the  things  wherewith  we 
may  edify  one  another:  and  eventually  our  wishes  on 
such  points  may  be  anticipated  by  our  people. 

The  day  may  come,  when  the  principles  of  our 
Church  will  be  better  imderstood  by  her  own  mem 
bers  ;  and  then  the  exact  obedience,  for  which  we 
now  look  in  vain,  will  be  spontaneously  rendered  by 
them.  They  will  then  have  clearer  views  of  the  na 
ture  and  extent  of  Christian  communion,  and  of  the 
tendency  of  the  church  system  to  promote  it.  They 
will  understand  that  "  the  body  is  not  one  member, 
but  many;"  and  that  "the  members  should  have  the 
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same  care  one  of  another."  1  And  they  will  them 
selves  desire  whatever  promotes  unity  of  feeling  and 
of  action ;  and  recognise  a  beauty  and  consistency  in 
points,  to  which  they  are  now  indifferent.  But  this 
will  not  be,  until  present  controversies,  and  the  sus 
picions  they  have  generated,  shall  have  died  away; 
and  it  is  felt  that  sound  doctrine  and  church  prin 
ciple  are  not  only  compatible,  but  co-existent. 

That  the  offertory  beautifully  harmonises  with  other 
parts  of  our  ritual,  can  hardly  be  denied.  By  means 
of  it,  the  Church  places  alms-giving  on  its  proper 
footing,  as  a  stated  religious  duty ;  connecting  it 
immediately  with  the  worship  of  God's  house,  and 
with  the  honour  due  unto  His  name.  She  reminds 
her  worshippers  that  they  are  only  "  stewards  of  the 
manifold  grace  of  God,"  -that  "all  things  come  of 
Him,"  and  must  be  rendered  to  Him  again.  And 
while  she  admonishes  them  not  to  trust  in  uncertain 
riches,  nor  to  withhold  more  than  is  meet,  —  but  to 
be  "  rich  in  good  works,"  "  ready  to  distribute," 
"  willing  to  communicate,"  she  affords  a  frequent 
opportunity  for  the  liberality  to  which  she  invites. 
During  six  days  of  the  week,  the  world  will  tempt  her 
children  to  what  is  sordid,  or  self-indulgent ;  to  sinful 
expenditure  or  as  sinful  accumulation;  it  were  surely 
well,  that  on  at  least  one  day  of  the  seven,  they  should 
have  their  better  feelings  appealed  to,  and  be  taught 
to  lay  up  treasure  in  heaven.  Charity  is  thus  pre 
sented  both  with  motives  and  occasion  of  exercise  ; 
pious  impulses  are  not  allowed  to  languish  or  die  for 
want  of  an  object ;  and  what  might  otherwise  eva 
porate  in  mere  emotion,  is  fostered  by  her  care  into  a 

1   1  Cor.  xii.  19.  25. 
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habit  of  benevolence.  At  the  close  of  her  scriptural 
service,  when  every  heart  may  be  supposed  tuned  to 
sentiments  of  charity,  she  makes  her  regular  appeal, 
calling  on  her  worshippers  to  remember  the  poor,  and 
offering  to  be  the  dispenser  of  their  alms. 

How  painfully  does  this,  her  usage,  contrast  with 
the  system  which  has  so  generally  supplanted  it ;  in 
which,  instead  of  alms  welling  up  as  the  spontaneous 
effusion  of  a  grateful  heart,  the  scanty  dole  is  extorted 
from  an  ill-concealed  reluctance,  by  questionable  ex 
pedients,  and  the  application  of  spurious  motives. 
Charity  sales  and  charity  amusements, — the  ball  and 
the  bazaar,  in  lieu  of  offerings  upon  God's  Altar! 
What  appliances  are  these  for  a  religion  which  pro 
claims  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive, 
and  which  proposes  for  our  imitation  a  divine  ex 
emplar  ! 

When  we  consider  how  the  Church  has  left  her 
vantage  ground,  we  should  be  less  surprised  at  the 
miserable  disproportion  between  the  nation's  charit 
able  contributions,  and  its  expenditure  on  mere  lux 
uries,  or  even  on  vicious  indulgences.  The  united 
annual  income  of  all  our  religious  societies  falls  far 
short  of  the  tax  levied  every  year  on  a  noxious  weed  ; 
while  a  single  street  in  one  of  our  manufacturing 
towns,  is  calculated  to  expend,  in  ardent  spirits,  half 
the  amount  contributed  by  the  Church  for  the  pro 
pagation  of  the  Gospel  in  foreign  parts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Church  is  crippled,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  by  want  of  funds ;  responsibilities  oppress 
her  which  she  cannot  discharge,  and  which  are  then 
urged  to  her  discredit :  fields  of  usefulness  lie  before 
her  on  which  she  cannot  enter ;  and  multitudes  are 
cither  alienated  from  her  fold,  or  wholly  neglected, 
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whom  it  ought  to  be  her  blessed  office  to  nourish  unto 
everlasting  life. 

But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  may  those  who  love  her 
furnish  help  ?  There  are  many,  blessed  be  God,  who 
ask  this  question,  and  not  a  few  who  are  prepared  for 
the  needful  sacrifice.  And  the  only  answer  seems  to 
be,  by  an  humble,  dutiful,  and  hearty  recurrence  to 
the  principle  which  the  Church  has  pointed  out ;  by 
seeking  again  the  old  paths  and  returning  to  our  first 
love.  "  For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  I  remember  thee, 
the  kindness  of  thy  youth,  the  love  of  thine  espousals, 
when  thou  wentest  after  me  in  the  wilderness,  in  a 
land  that  was  not  sown.  Israel  was  holiness  unto  the 
Lord  and  the  firstfruits  of  his  increase."  1  We  must 
give  alms  of  such  things  as  we  possess,  —  laying  up  in 
store,  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  us,  and  retrenching 
our  superfluities,  and,  if  needs  be,  even  our  comforts,  - 
that  we  may  have  wherewith  to  relieve  the  necessities 
of  others.  We  must  set  our  affections  on  the  House  of 
the  Lord  ;  and  then  we  shall  devise  liberal  things;  and 
our  thought  will  not  be,  how  little,  but  how  much,  can 
we  give  to  God !  Alms-giving  must  be  placed  on  its 
true  foundation,  as  a  scriptural  duty,  obligatory  upon 
every  Christian,  and  essential  to  our  admission  into 
heaven.  It  must  be  viewed, — not  as  a  rare  and  iso 
lated  act,  to  which  we  are  to  be  urged  now  and  then, 
and  which  at  other  times  we  are  at  liberty  to  neglect, 

but  as  a  constant  service  of  self-denial,  in  which  we 

are  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  others,  as  methodically 
as  for  our  own.     For  such  is  the  Christian  duty  ;  - 
not  the  contribution  bestowed  a  few  times  a  year,  and 
which  must  be  pleaded  for  in  sermons  or  on  platforms, 

1  Jor.  ii.  2,  3. 
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and  canvassed  for  as  a  matter  of  personal  favour;  and 
which  is  often  only  a  tribute  to  the  popularity  or  ability 
of  the  advocate  ; — but  the  continuous  flow  of  habitual 
alms-giving,  which  recognises  God  as  the  proprietor  of 
all,  and  is  an  item  of  systematic  expenditure. 

By  returning  to  the  method  of  collecting,  enjoined 
by  the  rubric,  we  shall  do  much  to  instil  right  views 
of  this  important  duty.  And  though  the  weekly  offer 
tory,  under  existing  circumstances,  seems  unadvisable, 
yet  the  desirableness  of  affording  our  people  more 
frequent  opportunities  of  alms-giving,  —  of  employing 
the  offertory  whenever  a  collection  is  made,  —  and  on 
these  occasions  extending  it  to  the  whole  congrega 
tion, — will  be  generally  admitted.  Where  adopted, 
its  superiority  over  the  method  generally  in  use, 
of  collecting  during  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  will 
soon  be  felt ;  and  the  trifling  objections  which  may 
at  first  sight  suggest  themselves  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
give  way.  While  the  clergyman  returns  to  the 
Lord's  table,  a  short  voluntary  may  be  played,  and  the 
brief  pause  will  afford  time  for  self-recollection,  and  a 
silent  prayer  for  God's  blessing  upon  what  we  give. 
The  offering  will  then  be  made,  while  the  words  of 
inspiration  are  being  uttered,  and  the  mind  is  directed 
to  that  ever-blessed  communion  of  Christ  with  His 
people,  and  of  Christian  brethren  with  each  other, 
which  the  Lord's  table  so  forcibly  recalls.  And  surely 
we  may  without  superstition  believe,  that  the  gift  will 
be  more  acceptable  to  God,  by  being  thus  sanctified 
by  the  prayers  of  His  Church,  and  presented  as  its 
collective  tribute. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  by  increasing  the  number 
of  collections,  we  shall  too  severely  tax  the  bounty  of 
our  parishioners ;  while,  on  the  whole,  no  larger 
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amount  will  be  thus  obtained  than  by  less  frequent 
.appeals.  The  writer's  experience  would,  however, 
confirm  the  remark  of  our  venerable  Metropolitan, 
"  that  the  practice  of  giving  will  create  the  habit  of 
bounty."  Previous  to  August,  1841,  collections  in 
his  church  for  charitable  purposes,  used  to  be  made 
during  the  singing  of  a  psalm,  after  the  sermon. 
Since  that  time,  his  practice  has  been  to  have  them  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  each  month,  and  on  other  sacra 
mental  occasions ;  and  to  receive  "  the  alms  for  the 
poor  and  other  devotions  "  from  the  whole  congrega 
tion,  "  while  the  sentences  of  the  offertory  are  in  read 


ing. 


The  following  tabular  statement  will  show  how  far 
in  this  instance  the  offertory  has  succeeded  ;  and. 
with  candid  minds,  the  necessity  of  details,  in  refer 
ence  to  all  such  questions,  will  sufficiently  account 
for  its  appearance.  It  has  been  questioned,  and  that 
by  high  authority,  how  far  collections  in  this  way,  for 
other  objects  than  the  relief  of  the  poor,  are  admis 
sible.  (Q)  And  where  the  interests  of  the  poor,  or  pa 
rochial  charities,  were  thereby  interfered  with,  such 
collections  would  be  clearly  indefensible.  In  the  case 
before  us,  it  will  be  seen  that  no  such  bad  effects  have 
resulted  ;  but  that,  since  the  introduction  of  the  offer 
tory,  there  has  been  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
contributions  to  each  of  the  objects  brought  forward. 


Sacramental  Collections,   during  the  Five  Years  previous  to  the  Monthly 
Communion  and  Offertory,  when  all  that  was  collected  was  given  to  the 
Poor. 

Year. 

183G. 
1837. 
1838. 

The  Poor. 

£      s.       d.     ' 

18      11      10i 
18        8        0| 
21         1        4~ 

Year. 

1839. 
|    1840. 

The  Poor. 

£         S.           </. 

23        4        4 
29        4        7£ 
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Alms-Box  in  Bilton  Parish  Church. 


CHAPTER  II. 
ALMS-BOXES. 


"  There  is  that  scattereth,  and  yet  increaseth;   and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty."  Prov.  xi.  24. 

"  Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week  let  every  one  of  you  lay  by  him  in  store  as 
God  has  prospered  him."  1  Cor.  xvi.  2. 


THE  use  of  private  alms-boxes,  of  which  the  contents 
are  statedly  presented  at  the  Lord's  table,  has  been 
lately  adopted  in  some  parishes  with  the  happiest  re 
sults.  Such  a  plan  seems  at  least  free  from  the  ob 
jections  urged  against  the  weekly  offertory,  and  yet 
will  in  great  measure  meet  the  Church's  intention  in 
that  appointment.  The  main  objects  she  has  at  heart 
in  calling  for  such  collection,  are  the  cultivation  of  a 
habit  of  alms-giving,  involving  the  continual  practice 
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of  self-denial,  and  the  consecration  of  our  offerings 
by  prayer  and  acts  of  Church  communion.  It  would 
seem  that  these  ends  would  be,  to  a  considerable  ex 
tent  attained,  were  there  an  alms-box  in  every  family, 
in  which  its  members  might  deposit,  during  the  week, 
whatever  they  were  minded  to  give  out  of  their  sub 
stance  to  pious  uses. 

By  this  means,  there  would  be  a  perpetual  acknow 
ledgment  of  God's  claim  on  all  that  we  possess  ;  while 
a  wholesome  check  would  be  supplied  to  needless  ex 
penditure  and  self-indulgence.  Those  who  feel  both 
the  apostolic  precept  and  the  Church's  injunction 
binding  on  themselves ;  or  who,  at  least,  admit  the 
need  of  daily  self-sacrifice,  and  wish  to  emulate  the 
devotion  of  the  early  Christians,  would  have  the  op 
portunities  they  desire  of  offering  the  fruits  of  their 
increase  to  God.  And  when  the  duty  of  frequent 
alms-giving  is  thus  brought  before  the  mind,  it  may  be 
hoped,  that  by  many  the  habit  also  will  be  contracted ; 
and  that  eventually  the  Church's  rule  may  be  observed 
in  the  letter,  as  well  as  in  the  spirit. 

The  motives  to  such  a  practice  are  well  set 
forth  in  a  tract  on  the  principle  and  practice  of 
Christian  Alms-giving,  lately  published1  ;  and  the 
plan  itself  will  be  best  described  in  the  following  ex 
tracts  from  an  address,  circulated  by  a  clergyman 
amongst  his  parishioners  :  —  "  Thus  no  one  will  want 
a  daily  monitor  to  remind  him  of  the  duty  of  self- 
denial,  and  every  one  will  find,  in  the  alms-box,  an 
opportunity  of  acting  out  at  once  any  pious  resolu 
tions.  A  servant  on  receiving  his  wages,  a  tradesman 
on  being  paid  his  bill,  a  professional  man  on  receiving 
his  fee,  may,  without  any  other  constraint  than  the 

1  By  the  Rev.  F.  CT.  Hopwood. 
Y 
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strong  motive  of  Christ's  love,  devote  at  once  some 
portion  of  his  substance  to  works  of  charity.  Every 
household  may  feel  that  not  only  each  member  is 
doing  in  his  individual  capacity  something  for  Christ's 
and  his  brethren's  sake,  but  that  they  are  as  a  family 
engaged  in  one  and  the  same  work,  old  and  young, 
servant  and  master ;  and  thus  that  blessed  sense  of 
oneness  in  a  household  may  be  fostered ;  a  truth  sub 
ordinate,  indeed,  to  —  but  either  flowing  from  or 
growing  into  —  that  higher  truth,  the  oneness  of 
Christ's  Church." 

"  The  box,  too,  will  be  the  depository  of  the  secret 
alms-giving  of  the  family,  as  no  one  member  will  know 
what  portion  of  the  contributions  belongs  to  another 
member,  and  so  shall  not  the  left  hand  know  what 
the  right  hand  doeth." 
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CHAPTER  III. 
RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 


"  Many  members,  yet  but  one  body." —  1   Cor.  xii.  20. 
"  Holding  forth  the  word  of  life." — Phil.  ii.  16. 


THE  various  efforts  made  of  late  years  for  the  exten 
sion  of  Christ's  kingdom  are  the  most  delightful  signs 
of  our  times.  They  show  a  growing  sense  of  the 
Church's  office  and  responsibilities,  and  of  her  claims 
to  support ;  they  indicate  the  increase  of  personal 
religion,  and  are  presages  of  the  day  when  Christ's 
name  shall  be  known  upon  earth,  and  His  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  And  in  proportion  as  the 
duty  of  such  efforts  is  more  generally  recognized,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  deeper  interest,  how  they  may 
be  rendered  most  conducive  to  the  object  which  they 
have  in  view. 

That  a  work  should  be  left  to  voluntary  associations, 
which  is  so  obviously  the  province  of  the  Church  col 
lectively,  must  be  regarded  as  a  painful  anomaly ;  and 
the  existence  of  many  separate  arid  independent  efforts, 
however  admirable  the  motives  in  which  these  origi 
nate,  and  though  themselves  justified  by  the  exigen 
cies  of  the  case,  clearly  indicates  a  fault.  It  denotes 
the  absence,  or  the  paralysis  of  a  power,  which  ought 
to  originate,  combine,  and  control  the  energies  of 
churchmen.  And  the  want  of  this  is  clear  from  the 
differences  which  prevail  amongst  good  men  as  to  the 
character  and  claims  of  these  separate  societies,  and, 
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moreover,  from  the  difficulty,  at  times,  of  reconciling 
our  support  of  them  with  a  due  observance  of  ecclesi 
astical  rule. 

All  rightly-minded  persons  are  becoming  more  im 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  combined  and  har 
monious  action.  They  perceive  that  this  is  what  is 
wanted  to  develope  the  true  energies  of  the  Church, 
and  adequately  to  diffuse  her  blessings.  They  con 
trast  with  pain  what  she  is,  with  what  she  might  be, — 
her  scant  and  disjointed  efforts,  with  the  extent  of 
her  commission  and  actual  resources,  and  with  the 
magnificent  results  which  her  principles,  if  carried  out, 
would  effect.  And  they  feel  that  what  is  wanted  to 
make  her  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  is,  unity  of  feeling, 
and  harmony  of  action  amongst  her  members  —  that 
her  energies  should  be  concentred  and  disciplined,  her 
zeal  duly  regulated,  and  her  agencies  invested  with  a 
sanction  which  no  sound  churchman  could  dispute. 

That  she  has  many  who  truly  love  her,  and  are 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  in  her  behalf,  is  becoming  daily 
more  apparent.  Witness  the  delight  with  which  her 
children  awake  to  the  consciousness  and  exercise  of 
sympathies,  which  belong  to  them  as  many  members 
of  one  body.  Witness  the  success  of  those,  who  un 
derstand  how  to  stimulate  and  direct  her  zeal.  No  one 
can  dispute  her  resources,  or  the  spirit  within  her. 
All  she  wants,  is  a  just  sense  of  her  commission  and  of 
her  means  of  discharging  it — a  voice  to  give  utterance 
to  the  wishes  stirring  in  the  hearts  of  her  children, 
and  to  guide  energies,  which  are  either  pent  up  within 
her  bosom,  or  ineffective,  and  even  dangerous,  because 
misdirected.  When  she  shall  possess  these,  all  inde 
pendent  combinations  amongst  her  members  may  well 
be  dispensed  with. 
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Meanwhile,  we  should  feel  grateful  to  those  who 
originated  such  efforts,  defective  as  they  may  be, 
and  thus  furnished  us  with  a  means  of  relieving 

o 

wants  which  we  must  all  acknowledge  and  deplore. 
The  course  dictated  by  sound  sense  and  Christian 
charity  would  seem  to  be,  gladly  to  avail  ourselves 
of  such  instruments  as  we  possess  ;  to  be  prepared 
for  some  things  in  them  which  we  cannot  wholly 
approve ;  and  not  to  expect  that  all  our  brethren  wi  1 1 
view  them  exactly  as  we  do.  On  such  points,  in  the 
present  circumstances  of  the  Church,  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  perfect  unanimity ;  since  some  will  allow  all  other 
considerations  to  be  merged  in  the  transcendent  objects 
in  view ;  while  others  will  refuse  to  purchase  any  im 
mediate  results,  by  what  they  consider  a  compromise 
of  principle.  But  all  will  agree,  that  it  is  a  Christian's 
duty  to  do  what  he  may  for  the  extension  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  and  in  doing  so,  to  use  such  channels  as  ap 
pear  freest  from  objection.  And  all  may  discourage 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  contention  by  which  religious 
societies  have  been  at  times  disgraced ;  and  resist  at 
tempts  to  make  them  a  pretext  for  evil- speaking, 
slander,  and  all  manner  of  uncharitableness. 

There  are  certain  objects  which  will  naturally  sug 
gest  themselves  to  the  pious  churchman,  as  specially 
entitled  to  support.  Such  are,  the  circulation  of 
God's  Word,  and  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ; 
the  instruction  of  the  infant  poor;  the  providing 
churches  and  clergy  for  our  destitute  population  at 
home  and  abroad;  and  the  extension  of  the  Church's 
blessings  to  those  who  are  still  aliens  from  her  fold, 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile.  These  may  all  be  promoted 
by  means  of  societies  in  strict  connexion  with  the 
Church  ;  -  and  experience  proves  that  when  properly 
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enforced,  these  objects  do  not  necessarily  interfere 
with  one  another,  and  may  receive  a  measure  of  sup 
port  even  in  the  smallest  parish. 

The  use  of  the  offertory  and  of  alms-boxes  in  aid 
of  such  objects  has  been  already  alluded  to.  And  as  a 
means  of  increasing  interest  and  stimulating  liberality, 
the  exhortations  of  the  pulpit  will  be  naturally  em 
ployed.  It  seems,  however,  on  all  accounts,  much 
better  that  these  should  be  delivered  by  the  parochial 
clergyman  himself,  than  by  a  stranger.  Besides  the 
disturbance  of  the  parochial  system,  and  the  unwhole 
some  excitement  thus  occasioned,  "  turning  God's 
house,"  as  has  been  observed  by  an  eminent  prelate, 
"into  a  hall  of  declamation," — if  alms-giving  be  in 
culcated  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  a  regular  part  of  the 
Christian's  duty,  —  who  can  be  so  fitted  to  urge  its 
claims  as  the  stated  instructor?  Or  whose  admoni 
tions  ought  to  be  so  effectual  with  his  people  ?  And 
what  does  the  introduction  of  a  strange  preacher 
on  such  occasions  imply,  but  that  you  depend  more 
on  the  influence  of  novelty  and  excitement,  than  on 
a  sense  of  Christian  duty,  and  the  force  of  pastoral 
suasion  ? 

The  proper  place  to  avail  ourselves  of  such  aid,  is 
at  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  details, 
which  could  not  be  with  propriety  given  from  the 
pulpit ;  and  at  which  the  assistance  of  the  accredited 
agent  of  a  society  may  be  very  valuable.  But  even 
these  will  be  far  better,  when  conducted  with  the  least 
possible  parade,  and  with  a  view  to  instruction  rather 
than  oratorical  display.  When  the  platform  is  em 
ployed,  as  has  been  sometimes  the  case,  as  a  vehicle 
of  party  opinions,  and  the  advocacy  of  one  society 
is  made  the  plea  for  attacking  another,  nothing  can 
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be  more  unseemly  and  pernicious.  Or  when  meet 
ings  are  unreasonably  prolonged,  —  when  those  who 
could  instruct  an  auditory,  are  indisposed  to  speak,— 
and  those  who  do  address  them,  have  nothing  to  im 
part, — it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  prove  any 
thing  but  attractive.  To  be  of  service,  it  seems 
essential  that  such  meetings  should  be  kept  within 
due  limits ;  and  that  the  speeches  should  be  few, 
short,  and  to  the  purpose. 

Many  persons  strongly  object  to  the  publicity  given 
to  charitable  offerings  by  means  of  printed  lists,  —  as 
well  as  to  the  use  of  personal  solicitation  in  applying 
for  them.  Nor  can  it  be  denied,  that  neither  method 
seems  in  strict  accordance  with  what  is  enjoined  in 
Scripture,  or  with  the  spirit  in  which  we  ought  to 
make  our  offerings  to  God.  And  in  proportion  as 
true  principles  of  alms-giving  prevail,  such  expedients 
will  be  no  longer  necessary.  Men  will  give  spontane 
ously,  and  they  will  give  in  secret :  their  contributions 
will  neither  originate  in  spurious  motives,  nor  be 
limited  to  that  which  costs  them  nothing.  For  then 
their  hearts  will  be  engaged  in  the  service  of  God  and 
of  His  Church  ;  they  will  feel  it  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive ;  their  gift  will  be  the  offering  of 
love,  and  gratitude,  and  self-denial. 

And  the  results  will  be,  such  an  evidence  of  the 
Church's  power,  and  such  an  enlargement  of  her  use 
fulness,  as  will  convince  the  world  that  God  is  in  her 
of  a  truth.  What  appeared  mountains  of  difficulty, 
when  fairly  breasted,  will  melt  before  her.  She  will 
perceive,  that  her  real  hinderance  was  within  —  the 
apathy  which  was  indifferent  to  duty  —  the  faint 
heartedness  and  lack  of  faith  which  shrunk  from 
attempting  it.  When  fully  alive  to  her  obligations, 
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and  bent  on    discharging  them,    the  means  will   no 
longer  be  withholden. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  much  to  be  desired,  both  that  the 
wants  of  the  Church  should  be  more  generally  known, 
and  that  her  religious  societies  should  serve  rather  as 
centres  of  union,  than  as  pleas  for  division.  With  this 
view,  attempts  have  been  made,  of  late  years,  to  as 
sociate  the  members  of  the  Church  in  the  support  of 
her  principal  subsidiary  organs.  And  such  unions 
have  been  the  means  of  both  extending  the  know 
ledge  of  her  operations,  and  of  securing  additional 
support. 

It  seems,  however,  necessary  that  the  list  of  so 
cieties  embraced  by  such  union  should  be  as  compre 
hensive  as  .possible ;  while  the  subscriber  should  be 
understood  only  to  pledge  his  support  of  the  particular 
societies,  to  which  his  name  is  attached.  Nor  should 
there  be  any  interference  with  the  existing  manage 
ment  and  local  agencies  of  the  several  societies.  Pre 
dilection  in  favour  of  particular  societies  will  also 
create  objections  to  a  general  fund  ;  and  in  the  pre 
sent  sadly  divided  state  of  the  Church,  co-operation 
can  only  be  secured  by  admitting  amicable  differ 
ence. 

In  the  Deanery  of  Dunchurch  such  an  association 
has  been  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the  Diocesan 
and  Archdeacon,  of  which  the  working  will  be  seen 
in  the  tabular  statement  subjoined :  — 
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BOOK    IV. 

PAROCHIAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. 
PRELIMINARY. 


"  Those  millions  whom  we  lump  together  into  a  kind  of  dim  compendious 
unity,  monstrous  but  dim,  far  off  as  the  canaille,  or,  more  humanely,  as  the 
masses,  do  yet  consist  of  units,  every  unit  of  which  has  his  own  heart  and 
sorrows  ;  stands  covered  there  with  his  own  skin,  and,  if  you  prick  him,  will 
bleed  ;  every  unit  of  whom  is  a  miraculous  man,  even  as  thyself  art,  struggling 
with  vision  or  with  blindness,  for  his  infinite  kingdom." 

CARLYLE'S  French  Revolution. 


NONE  of  a  clergyman's  duties  are  more  important 
than  those  which  lie  immediately  amongst  the  poor. 
And  if  discharged  heartily  and  with  sound  judgment, 
they  will  be  productive  of  quite  as  much  benefit  to 
himself,  as  to  his  humbler  parishioners.  They  will 
supply  him  every  day  with  subjects  of  healthful  in 
terest  and  occupation  ;  will  call  forth  in  him  sterling 
qualities  of  all  sorts  ;  and  will  impart  to  him  just 
that  practical  knowledge  of  life,  which  is  so  essential 
to  one  whose  business  is  with  human  nature,  —  who 
is  a  physician  of  men's  souls, — but  with  which,  when 
first  introduced  into  parochial  scenes,  he  is,  of  course, 
unfurnished. 

To  him,  of  all  men,  ought  the  interests  of  the  poor 
to  be  sacred  ;  for  to  him  are  they  specially  committed 
by  both  God  and  man.  And  none  can  be  so  fitted 
to  discharge  this  sacred  trust.  His  walk  lies  daily 
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through  their  dwellings :  his  pastoral  relations  bring 
him  into  frequent  and  familiar  contact  with  them : 
,  if  attentive  to  his  duties,  he  must  become  well 
acquainted  with  all  that  concerns  them.  And  no  one 
Ii9*  such  opportunities  of  enlisting  the  sympathies  of 
the  benevolent  and  affluent  in  their  behalf.  Every 
thing,  in  short,  points  him  out  as  the  poor  man's 
friend  and  advocate. 

To  one  who  has  really  the  good  of  the  poor  at 
heart,  it  will  be  an  anxious  inquiry  how  he  may  most 
effectually  promote  it.  His  object  will  be,  to  confer 
the  greatest  amount  of  benefit,  in  the  best  way,  and 
for  the  longest  time.  He  will  aim,  not  at  the  relief 
which  is  merely  superficial,  but  at  supplying,  if  pos 
sible,  a  radical  and  lasting  remedy  for  the  social  ills 
under  which  he  sees  the  poor  to  labour.  His  aim 
will  be,  to  ameliorate  their  whole  social  and  physical 
condition,  and  to  raise  them,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the 
scale  of  humanity ;  and  with  this  view,  he  will  labour 
to  secure  them  the  friendly  offices  of  their  richer  bre 
thren  ;  and,  above  all,  to  help  them  to  help  themselves. 

Amain  object  in  all  his  charitable  schemes  will  be, 
to  beget  feelings  of  confidence  and  sympathy  between 
rich  and  poor.  No  intelligent  man  can  contemplate, 
without  concern,  the  distance  and  consequent  estrange 
ment,  subsisting  between  the  different  classes  in  this 
country, — generating,  on  the  part  of  the  rich,  coldness 
and  indifference,  and  on  that  of  the  poor,  jealousy  and 
dislike.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  crying  and  portentous  evil 
of  the  day,  and  one  which  a  clergyman  is  especially 
bound  to  do  his  utmost  to  abate.  He  sees  its  ill  effects 
at  every  turn,  and  cannot  but  be  sensible,  both  of  the 
social  insecurity  which  it  betokens,  and  of  its  ten 
dency  to  defeat  the  gracious  designs  of  Providence.  In 
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themselves,  he  knows  that  inequalities  of  condition  in 
life  are  not  only  natural,  but  designed  by  God  for  the 
most  wise  and  beneficent  ends :  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
essential  for  the  happiness  and  improvement  of  the 
species.  But  this  is,  when  they  serve  to  foster  the 
social  affections  in  either  class,  and  give  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  their  respective  good  qualities ;  when 
theydevelope  consideration,  and  self-forgetfulness,  and 
humbleness  of  mind  in  the  rich, — and  in  the  poor  the 
corresponding  virtues  of  loyalty,  reverence,  and  gra 
titude. 

It  is  obvious  how  much  a  clergyman's  own  example 
may  contribute  to  this  reciprocity  of  good  and  proper 
feelings,  between  these  classes.  Let  his  wealthier 
parishioners  see  him  to  be  no  less  careful  of  the  feel 
ings  of  the  poor,  than  studious  of  their  highest  in 
terests, — and  availing  himself  of  his  own  social  position 
for  the  furtherance  of  benevolent  objects;  and  they 
will  emulate  what  in  their  hearts  they  must  approve. 
Disparity  in  outward  circumstances  will  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  exclude  the  poor  from  respectful  and  just 
consideration.  Many  will  be  found  to  imitate  their 
pastor,  not  only  in  frank  affability  of  manner,  but  also 
in  those  practical  benefits,  which  prove  that  a  cour 
teous  mien  is  the  expression  of  a  benevolent  heart. 
Many  will  join  him  in  endeavours,  which  commend 
themselves  by  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  benefits 
of  which  they  are  productive  :  —  and  in  the  spectacle 
of  a  more  orderly,  industrious,  and  contented  poor ;  in 
the  consciousness  that  his  richer  parishioners  both 
sympathise  in  this  social  improvement,  and  have 
helped  to  produce  it ;  above  all,  in  the  mutual  chari 
ties  of  both  rich  and  poor,  the  pastor  will  enjoy  a 
gratification,  among  the  purest  of  which  the  heart  is 
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capable.  "  For  this,"  says  an  accomplished  writer, 
"  was  the  Church  of  Christ  planted  and  established  in 
this  land,  not  to  support  a  priestly  order  in  decency 
or  in  splendour ;  not  to  gild  and  adorn  society  and 
literature  with  the  beautiful  lights  of  a  sentimental 
piety  ;  but  to  heal  the  sufferings  of  humanity  around 
us ;  to  educate,  in  its  highest  sense,  this  whole  nation ; 
to  make  the  rich  appreciate  their  responsibilities,  and 
to  bless  the  poor  with  unwearied  ministries  of  mercy." 1 

The  title  of  a  friend  of  the  poor  is  the  most  honour 
able  that  can  attach  to  a  pastor.  And  he  must  secure 
this,  by  showing  that  he  has  the  welfare  of  the  humbler 
classes  much  at  heart  ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  he 
reverences  Christ's  image  in  them,  he  regards  none  of 
their  concerns  as  beneath  his  notice.  To  resemble  his 
Divine  Master,  he  must  consider  the  poor.  It  has  al 
ways  been  noticed  in  persons  of  exalted  piety,  that  to 
the  poor  their  manner  has  been  marked  by  peculiar 
tenderness,  and  that  they  would  at  any  time  forego 
the  society  of  superiors,  or  their  own  most  favourite 
engagements,  to  attend  to  them.  And  a  clergyman 
should  make  the  humblest  of  his  parishioners  to  feel, 
that  in  him  they  have  a  friend  and  adviser  to  whom 
they  may  always  turn. 

There  are,  however,  mistakes  into  which  he  may  foil 
with  the  best  intentions  —  indeed  from  merely  follow 
ing,  without  consideration,  the  dictates  of  a  charitable 
heart.  He  may  come  too  prominently  before  his 
people,  as  the  reliever  of  their  temporal  wants,  so  as  to 
throw  into  the  background,  and  even  disparage,  his 
more  important  office,  as  the  shepherd  and  physician 
of  souls.  And  from  mistaking  the  end  at  which  all 

i  Charge  of  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce,  1843. 
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attempts  at  the  relief  of  the  poor  should  be  directed — 
the  encouragement  of  industry  and  self-dependence  — 
he  may  do  harm  in  place  of  good. 

The  first  duty  of  a  clergyman  is,  not  to  minister  to 
the  perishable  body,  but  to  watch  for  souls.  His 
office  is  not  that  of  an  almoner,  but  of  an  ambassador 
of  heaven.  And  none  are  more  alive  to  this  than  the 
humbler  portion  of  his  flock.  They  know  "  into  how 
high  a  dignity  and  to  how  weighty  an  office  and  charge 
he  is  called;  that  is  to  say,  to  be  a  messenger,  watchman, 
and  steward  of  the  Lord  ;  to  teach,  and  to  premonish, 
to  feed  and  provide  for  the  Lord's  family ;  to  seek  for 
Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad,  and  for 
his  children  who  are  in  the  midst  of  this  naughty 
world,  that  they  may  be  saved  through  Christ  for 
ever.  " 1  No  attention  on  his  part  to  their  bodily 
wants,  will  compensate  for  a  neglect  of  that,  for  which 
they  feel  that  he  was  separated  from  other  men,  and 
had  a  dispensation  committed  to  him.  Nor  will  any 
temporal  favours  ever  so  bind  their  hearts  to  him  in 
reverence  and  love,  as  faithfulness  and  diligence  in  his 
sacred  functions.  To  command  respect,  he  must  sub 
ordinate  every  thing  to  his  paramount  duties  as  a 
shepherd  of  souls.  But  it  is  far  more  easy  to  busy 
one's  self  in  secular  arrangements,  and  in  dispensing 
temporal  relief,  than  to  make  full  proof  of  the  min 
istry.  And  therefore  many  impose  upon  themselves 
by  a  sedulity  in  such  matters,  and  have  their  immediate 
reward  in  a  credit  for  benevolence,  —  while  they  are 
neglecting  what  is  of  infinitely  more  importance,  but 
which  involves  a  violence  to  nature,  and  the  risk  of 
giving  offence. 

i  The  Ordering  of  Deacons  and  Priests. 
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Without,  however,  intending  for  a  moment  to  sub 
stitute  secular  charities  for  spiritual  duties,  a  clergy 
man  may  embarrass  his  relations  with  the  poor,  by 
habits  of  profuse  and  indiscriminate  alms-giving.  And 
this  is  a  mistake  into  which  a  young  man,  full  of  kind 
feeling,  but  inexperienced,  will  be  very  likely  to  fall. 
Ignorant  of  the  habits  and  condition  of  the  poor,  and 
judging  of  their  wants  by  his  own,  he  will  be  apt  to 
regard  as  serious  privations,  what  may  happen  to  be 
none  at  all ;  and,  in  his  eagerness  to  relieve  these, 
may  run  the  risk  of  creating  wants  not  previously 
existing.  Good  nature,  and  the  indolence  which 
catches  at  the  remedy  readiest  to  the  hand,  will  lead 
him  to  give  in  a  wrong  way,  to  wrong  objects,  and  to 
a  wrong  amount.  He  will  probably  give  relief  chiefly 
in  money,  perhaps  every  time  he  enters  a  cottage,  and 
in  sums  which  will  lead  persons  to  suppose,  either 
that  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  money,  or  that  he 
has  more  of  it  than  he  knows  what  to  do  with.  In 
either  case  he  will  create  expectations  which,  but  for 
his  own  imprudence,  would  never  have  existed.  And 
he  will  introduce  discomfort  and  suspicion  into  his 
pastoral  relations :  for  he  may  not  find  it  convenient 
to  continue  the  same  profuse  expenditure ;  and  he  will 
be  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  his  visits  are  welcomed 
for  their  own  sake,  or  for  the  largess  which  accompa 
nies  them.  Indeed,  so  strongly  is  this  felt  by  some 
experienced  pastors,  that  in  bestowing  pecuniary  re 
lief,  they  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  agency 
of  others. 

That  it  is  the  duty  of  a  clergyman  to  give  freely, 
and  to  the  very  utmost  of  his  ability,  to  the  relief  of 
his  poorer  parishioners,  is  not  for  a  moment  ques 
tioned.  But  he  may  do  much  in  secret,  and  so  as  to 
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confer  more  substantial  and  permanent  benefit,  than 
by  giving  money ;  and  at  the  same  time,  so  as  not  to 
confound  his  functions  as  a  clergyman,  with  his  chari 
ties  as  a  man.  The  moving  principle  of  his  life  must 
be,  to  do  all  the  good  he  can ;  and  he  ought  habitually 
to  deny  himself,  that  he  may  do  so.  But  if  he  is 
wise,  he  will  not  appear  ostensibly  before  his  people 
as  an  almoner,  but  as  their  friend  and  servant  for 
Jesus'  sake. 

It  is,  indeed,  cruel  injustice  to  the  poor,  to  suppose 
that  they  are  always  looking  for  temporal  benefits  ; 
and  that  their  good-will  is  only  to  be  conciliated  in 
this  way.  We  have  to  thank  ourselves  for  the  mer 
cenary  spirit  we  are  so  prone  to  complain  of ;  for  who 
stimulated  their  rapacity  ?  And  the  way  to  disem 
barrass  ourselves  of  what  we  find  impedes  our  min 
istry,  is  to  remember  that  our  mission  is  a  spiritual 
one,  and  that  we  are  by  vocation  dispensers,  not  of 
the  meat  which  perisheth,  but  of  that  which  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life.  We  must  meet  Christ's  poor  on 
the  common  ground,  that  we  are  brothers  of  the  same 
family,  and  heirs  together  of  the  grace  of  life ;  with 
a  constant  sense  of  our  mutual  relation  as  pastor  and 
flock;  and  with  the  things  which  are  not  seen  and 
eternal,  countervailing  those  which  are  of  this  world. 
And  we  shall  find  that  a  more  cordial  welcome  awaits 
us,  as  caring  for  their  souls,  than  as  ministering  to 
their  bodily  necessities ;  and  that  a  mutual  respect 
and  cordiality  will  be  thus  engendered,  which  are  well 
nigh  incompatible  with  the  constantly  recognised  re 
lationship,  of  a  dispenser  and  receiver  of  alms. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  bounty  may  be 
shown,  so  as  to  confer  a  much  greater  and  more  sub 
stantial  benefit  upon  the  poor,  than  by  donations  of 
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money ;  and  which,  instead  of  pauperising  the  spirit, 
have  quite  a  contrary  effect.  By  means  of  these,  a 
clergyman  will  have  abundant  opportunities  of  show 
ing  both  kind  feeling,  and  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
consideration, — of  proving  that  he  has  the  liberal  heart 
which  deviseth  liberal  things ;  while  at  the  same  time 
he  will  be  safe  from  imposition,  and  be  able  to  dis 
criminate  between  real  distress,  and  what  is  counter 
feit  or  self-inflicted.  Such  are  those  which  aid  the  poor 
man's  efforts  to  better  his  own  condition ;  which  stimu 
late  his  industry  arid  open  his  path  to  independence ; 
and  which  serve  to  foster  in  his  breast  the  virtuous  de 
sire  to  be  "  chargeable  to  no  man,"  but  "  to  work  with 
quietness,  and  eat  his  own  bread."  1  And  what  object 
more  worthy  a  Christian  pastor,  than  thus  to  inspire 
honest  exertion,  and  diffuse  hope  and  sunshine,  where 
too  often  all  is  a  dogged  endurance  of  poverty,  or  a 
hopeless  struggle  against  it !  The  heart  sickens  at 
the  thought  of  so  many,  endowed  with  the  same  feel 
ings  and  capacities  as  ourselves,  —  and  whom  the  in 
fluence  of  hope,  the  voice  of  encouragement,  a  little 
timely  assistance,  might  enable  to  throw  off  the  burden 
that  crushes  their  spirits,  and  stunts  their  faculties,  — 
whom  the  absence  of  all  this  consigns  to  unmitigated 
drudgery  in  youth  and  manhood,  and  in  old  age  to 
the  compulsory  provision  of  a  poor-house.  And  all 
they  want,  to  avert  their  worst  misfortunes,  to  sweeten 
their  daily  toil,  and  at  once  elevate  their  condition  and 
their  nature,  is  a  little  sympathy  and  aid  from  those 
above  them  : — to  be  taught,  how  to  husband  their  own 
resources,  and  make  the  necessary  provision  in  health 
and  strength  for  impending  sickness  and  infirmity  : 

'   2  Thcss.  iii.  12. 
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and  how  to  command  the  respect  and  help  of  others, 
by  showing  that  they  respect  and  can  help  them 
selves. 

The  ills,  under  which  we  find  the  labouring  classes 
most  frequently  to  suffer,  will  at  once  suggest  where 
they  most  need  assistance,  and  where  it  will  be  most 
beneficially  supplied.  For  what,  in  fact,  are  the  chief 
sources  of  the  distress  which  at  times  overwhelms  the 
poor  man,  and  baffles  all  his  efforts  at  extrication? 
Unexpected  sickness,  incapacitating  him  from  working 
to  maintain  his  family ;  or  if  it  fall s  on  those  depend 
ent  on  him,  equally  consuming  his  previous  earnings, 
and  entailing  medical  expenses,  which  perhaps  im 
poverish  and  embarrass  him  for  years.  Want  of  pro 
vident  habits,  by  means  of  which,  when  times  are 
good  and  wages  coming  r  in,  provision  might  be  made 
for  "a  rainy  day."  Want  of  a  plot  of  ground,  on 
which  he  might  profitably  employ  those  leisure  hours 
which,  from  the  absence  of  such  attraction,  are  often 
wasted  in  vicious  company,  and  in  contracting  habits 
of  intemperance.  Perhaps  the  want  of  a  small  sum 
by  way  of  loan,  which  he  might  turn  to  profitable 
account,  or  which,  if  afforded  at  a  period  of  extremity, 
would  save  his  little  property  from  the  pawnbroker  or 
from  being  sold,  and  thus  preserve  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  poorhouse. 

The  objects,  therefore,  at  which  Christian  benevo 
lence  should  aim,  are  sufficiently  obvious ;  and  with 
whom  does  the  duty  of  furthering  them  so  clearly  rest, 
as  with  the  shepherd  of  the  flock  ?  "  The  actual  wants 
of  the  poor  suggest  at  once  his  duty,  and  the  way  of 
effecting  it.  Instead  of  dispensing  alms  in  a  way,  which 
can  never  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  which  is 
often  positively  injurious, — and  at  the  best  can  afford 
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very  partial  and  temporary  relief, — let  him  address 
himself  to  measures  of  comprehensive  and  substantial 
charity.  Let  him  strike  at  the  root  of  those  social  ills, 
which  depress  and  degrade  the  poor,  and  unless  extir 
pated,  render  any  real  alleviation  hopeless.  Let  him 
propose  to  himself  no  less  an  object,  than  the  physical 
and  moral  amelioration  of  the  poor  man's  condition,  and 
the  diifusing  decency,  self-respect,  and  comfort,  where 
he  finds  squalid  wretchedness  and  reckless  self-aban 
donment.  And  let  him  attempt  this,  by  showing  the 
poor  man,  that  his  condition  is  not  so  bad,  or  so  hope 
less  as  he  imagines ;  that  he  possesses  in  himself  the 
means  of  improving  it,  and  thus  becoming  the  architect 
of  his  own  independence ;  and  that  by  industry, 
sobriety,  and  providence,  when  exertion  is  in  his 
power,  he  may  preserve  himself  in  respectability  and 
even  comfort,  and  ward  off  that  pauperism  with  its 
attendant  horrors,  which  he  is  so  apt  to  regard  as  un 
avoidable. 

In  such  attempts,  a  clergyman  will  not  only  be  en 
gaged  in  a  work  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
his  sacred  calling,  but  be  facilitating  the  discharge  of 
higher  duties,  and  the  diffusion  of  richer  blessings. 
For  religion  is  always  commended  by  the  practical 
benevolence  of  its  advocate  ;  and  some,  who  might 
have  slighted  his  message  as  professional, — admitting 
it  at  first  from  motives  of  personal  esteem,  may  come 
eventually  to  prize  it  for  its  own  sake.  Thus  ma}'  lie 
gain  access  to  hearts  which  had  otherwise  been  closed 
against  him;  and  find,  to  his  unspeakable  delight,  that 
in  helping  his  parishioners  for  this  world,  he  is  en 
riching  them  for  life  everlasting. 

It  is  by  no  means  meant,  that  a  clergyman  should 
attempt  the  various  plans  for  assisting  the  poor,  which 

z  2 
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have  been  alluded  to,  simultaneously,  or  on  his  sole 
responsibility.  Parochial  improvement  is  a  work 
of  time  ;  and  all  plans  for  effecting  it  ought  to  be 
deliberately  weighed,  before  they  are  brought  forward. 
Xor,  however  well  designed,  can  they  ever  be  really 
efficient,  unless  supported  by  the  leading  and  in 
fluential  members  of  a  parish.  It  is  clearly  the  clergy 
man's  duty  to  consult  the  opinions,  and  do  his  best 
to  secure  the  co-operation,  of  those  with  whom  the 
poor  are  variously  connected,  —  before  he  introduces 
his  own  plans  of  relief.  When  measures  of  benevo 
lence  have  been  properly  matured,  and  he  can  show  solid 
grounds  for  their  adoption,  he  may  generally  count  on 
the  laity  supporting,  what  circumstances  may,  never 
theless,  have  prevented  their  originating.  And  he, 
who  is  more  desirous  of  doing  good,  than  of  enjoying 
a  reputation  for  it,  may  often  feel  it  right  to  keep 
himself  in  the  back-ground  ;  and  will  be  glad  that 
benevolent  schemes  should  appear  to  have  originated 
spontaneously  in  the  charity  of  others,  rather  than  to 
have  emanated  from  himself.  He  will  know,  that 
what  a  man  views  as  his  own  projects,  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  cherish ;  and  will  be  only  too  glad,  that 
credit  should  pass  from  himself  to  the  legitimate  patron 
of  the  poor,  and  that  such  a  one  should  be  bound  to 
his  dependents  by  the  luxury  of  a  conscious  bene 
volence. 
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CHAPTER   II. 
MEDICAL  UNION. 


"  And  He  healed  them  that  had  need  of  healing." —  Luke,  ix.  11. 


THE  most  valuable  of  all  possessions  to  a  labouring 
man  is  sound  health.  It  is,  in  fact,  his  stock  in  trade  ; 
in  the  use  of  which,  with  industry  and  steadiness,  he 
may  generally  secure  an  independent  subsistence. 
But  if  overtaken  by  sickness,  he  is  deprived  of  his 
means  of  livelihood ;  and  unless  he  has  some  fund  to 
fall  back  upon,  he  becomes  involved  in  difficulties. 
Besides,  through  dread  of  expense,  he  often  defers 
applying  for  the  necessary  medical  aid,  till  he  becomes 
seriously  ill,  and  is  laid  up  for  weeks  ;  and  then  on 
his  recovery  he  finds  himself  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
which  he  has  no  means  of  defraying. 

Nor  is  the  case  much  better,  when  illness  falls  upon 
his  family ;  for  there  will  be  the  same  reluctance  to 
apply  for  medical  assistance,  and  the  same  expenses 
necessarily  contracted.  And  when  the  fee  is  not 
known  to  be  forthcoming,  —  in  the  case  in  which 
help  and  sympathy  are  most  required,  the  time  of 
the  wife's  confinement,  there  may  even  be  a  dif 
ficulty  in  procuring  aid  at  all.  "  None  but  those 
whose  profession  brings  them  much  in  contact  with 
the  poor  can  form  any  real  idea  of  the  misery  that 
accompanies  an  event  of  this  nature,  when  the  parties 
are  wholly  unprovided  with  the  means  to  meet  its 
many  wants.  The  childbed  of  poverty  is  ever  a 
scene  of  great  trial,  if  not  of  actual  misery."  1 

i  Hints  to  the  Charitable,  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  S.  G.  Osborne. 
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A  desire  to  relieve  the  working  classes,  in  a  matter 
so  seriously  affecting  them,  has,  of  late  years,  led  in 
various  places  to  the  formation  of  self-supporting 
medical  clubs.  According  to  the  terms  of  these,  on 
the  payment  of  a  stipulated  sum,  the  medical  man 
engages,  at  his  own  risk,  to  furnish  to  the  members, 
the  necessary  attendance  and  medicine  in  the  event  of 
sickness.  It  becomes  of  course  his  interest,  by  timely 
assistance  to  check  incipient  illness,  and  to  remove 
his  patient,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the  sick  list. 
While  the  other  contracting  party,  when  requiring  it, 
need  not  scruple  to  apply  for  the  relief  for  which  he 
has  already  paid.  And  where  the  payments  are  on  a 
sufficiently  liberal  scale,  and  the  arrangements  under 
good  management ;  above  all,  where  the  medical  man 
is  disposed  to  enter  heartily  on  the  undertaking,  it 
may  answer  well  enough. 

Still,  there  are  strong  objections  to  a  plan  which, 
when  operating  most  for  the  advantage  of  the  one 
party,  must  be  proportionally  injurious  to  the  other ; 
and  in  cases  where  most  is  required  of  the  medical 
man,  affords  him  no  corresponding  remuneration  for 
his  services.  On  these  terms,  the  patient  himself  can 
hardly  feel  otherwise  than  embarrassed,  in  accepting 
any  large  amount  of  assistance  at  his  hands.  And 
there  must  be  a  great  temptation  to  the  medical  man.  to 
neglect  unfavourable  cases,  and  to  furnish  medicines 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Indeed,  the  whole  thing  wears 
too  much  the  appearance  of  driving  a  hard  bargain 
with  a  profession,  seldom,  if  ever,  sufficiently  remu 
nerated  in  country  places. 

These  objections  may  possibly  weigh  little  with 
those,  with  whom  in  such  arrangements  cheapness  is 
the  great  desideratum ;  and  who,  if  they  can  abate  a 
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few  pence  from  the  weekly  pittance  of  a  pauper,  or  a 
few  pounds  from  the  salary  of  a  chaplain  or  of  a  medi 
cal  man,  think  they  have  done  the  State  good  service. 
But  men  with  the  bowels  of  Christians,  and  the  feel 
ings  of  gentlemen,  view  these  things  differently. 

When  tried  some  years  ago  in  this  parish,  the  plan 
in  question  was  soon  given  up,  by  consent  of  both 
parties ;  and  the  writer  then  felt  desirous  to  introduce, 
if  possible,  a  measure,  which,  while  it  afforded  the  poor 
the  desired  relief,  would  also  consult  the  interests,  and 
secure  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  medical  man. 
His  object  was,  to  provide  the  working  classes  with 
the  same  measure  of  medical  assistance  which  they 
would  command,  were  the  bills  to  be  paid  by  them 
selves  ;  while  the  medical  attendant  should  be  at  the 
same  time  secured  from  bad  debts,  and  insured 
prompt  payment.  And  he  felt,  that  by  such  an  ar 
rangement  he  should  be  conferring  a  real  benefit  upon 
both. 

His  first  step  was,  to  ascertain  from  the  medical 
man  the  usual  annual  amount  of  receipts  from  his 
poorer  patients;  and  a  tabular  statement  to  this 
effect,  and  extending  over  a  period  of  five  years, 
having  been  kindly  furnished,  it  was  easy  to  strike  an 
average,  and  make  the  necessary  calculations.  Ac 
cording  to  these  it  was  arranged,  that  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  should  rest  with  the  clergyman,  to 
whom  the  medical  man  should  look  for  payment — to  be 
made  quarterly — and  the  poor  for  redress,  if  neglected  ; 
and  that,  while  the  relief  afforded  should  be  on  a 
liberal  scale,  the  payments  of  the  poor  should  be 
small,  and  any  deficiency  supplied  by  charitable  con 
tributions. 

Of  course  the  plan  is  not  that  of  a  sdf-8Upporting 

z  4 
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institution,  although,  by  an  increased  ratio,  it  might 
easily  be  rendered  so.  But  it  was  felt,  that  one  of 
the  best  methods  of  rendering  assistance  to  the  poor, 
is  in  the  shape  of  medical  aid,  and  that,  in  the  in 
stance  in  question,  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
commanding  the  necessary  funds.  And  the  hope  was, 
that  both  parties  would  be  on  honour,  —  the  one  ren 
dering  the  full  amount  of  relief  required,  —  and  the 
other  applying  only  when  really  in  need  of  it. 

The  experience  of  several  years  has  fully  confirmed 
the  writer's  original  expectations ;  the  plan  having 
worked  well  for  all  concerned ;  and  hardly  in  any 
case  has  there  been,  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers,  a 
disposition  to  encroach.  Indeed,  it  has  come  to  his 
knowledge,  that  in  several  instances  the  poor  have 
even  intercepted  the  account  which  would  have  been 
tendered  to  him,  and  defrayed  part  of  it  themselves, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  be  burdensome « 
Above  all,  he  has  had  the  comfortable  reflection,  that 
the  relief  thus  afforded  has  not  only  alleviated  im 
mediate  distress,  and  saved  many  of  his  poorer  pa 
rishioners,  what  would  have  proved  to  them  a  heavy 
encumbrance,  but  has  even  preserved  them  from  the 
necessity  of  applying  for  parochial  relief.  While 
instead  of  feeling,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  they 
were  indebted  to  the  medical  man  to  a  large  amount, 
they  could  meet  him,  without  any  other  sense  of  ob 
ligation  than  that  which  his  personal  kindness  had 
imposed. 

The  following  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Dunchurch 
Medical  Union  :  — 

The  object  of  this  Union  is  to  secure  to  its  members 
medical  and  surgical  attendance  during  sickness. 
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Its  benefits  are  offered  to  the  sober  and  industrious 
members  of  the  working  classes  residing  within  the 
parish,  who  are  independent  of  parochial  relief ;  un 
less  their  wages  amount  to  twenty  shillings  a  week ; 
or  their  earnings,  together  with  those  of  their  family, 
including  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  amount 
to  thirty  shillings  a  week.  Persons  who  are  sick  at 
the  time  of  application,  or  who  are  of  profligate, 
drunken,  or  disorderly  habits,  are  also  excluded. 
Persons  liable  to  chronic  illness  are  admissible,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  treasurer,  on  an  increased  payment. 

By  a  small  annual  payment,  the  members  will  be 
secured  the  medical  relief,  which  when  promptly  ren 
dered,  with  God's  blessing,  often  prevents  long  and 
serious  illness.  And  when,  by  the  Divine  visitation, 
such  affliction  befalls,  the  mind  will  be  relieved  from 
the  dread  of  expenses,  often  so  embarrassing,  and 
even  ruinous,  to  those  who  have  no  such  fund  to 
depend  on. 

As  the  rate  of  payment  is  made  purposely  low,  it  is 
not  expected  that  the  contributions  of  its  members 
will  cover  the  expenses ;  any  donations,  therefore, 
from  the  wealthier  members  of  his  flock  are  welcomed 
by  the  clergyman,  who  holds  himself  responsible  for 
the  medical  bills. 

Rules. 

Single  persons,  male  or  female,  to  pay  two  shillings 
and  sixpence  a  year. 

A  widow  or  widower,  with  children,  to  pay  four 
shillings  a  year. 

A  married  couple,  without  children,  to  pay  four 
shillings  a  year. 
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A  married  couple,  with  children,  to  pay  five  shillings 
a  year.  Children,  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  will 
not  be  included  in  their  parents'  subscription,  but 
must  pay  for  themselves. 

Married  women,  who  are  members,  will  be  entitled 
to  necessary  medical  attendance,  during  childbirth,  on 
paying  eight  shillings  before  confinement. 

Subscriptions  to  be  considered  due  on  the  first  of 
January  in  each  year,  and  to  be  paid  always  in  ad 
vance  ;  but  members  may  be  admitted  at  any  time,  on 
paying  the  full  subscription  for  the  current  year. 

On  any  member  becoming  ill,  and  requiring  medical 
relief,  application  must  be  made  to  the  clergyman  for 
a  ticket,  which  will  then  be  delivered  by  the  person 
applying,  to  the  medical  man,  and  will  be  his  au 
thority  for  furnishing  the  necessary  aid. 


The  payments  from  the  poor  during  the  first  year 
were  231.  135.  6d. ;  the  amount  of  medical  bills  40/. 
18<s.  6c£.,  leaving  a  deficiency  to  be  supplied  by  cha 
ritable  contribution  of  171.  55. ;  and  during  the  second 
year,  when  there  was  more  than  ordinary  sickness  in 
the  parish,  the  payments  from  the  poor  were  231.  7s.  6d. 
the  amount  of  medical  bills  46/.  10s.  6c?.  leaving  a 
deficiency,  to  be  similarly  supplied,  of  231.  3s. 

Subjoined  is  a  specimen  of  the  Medical  Keports, 
which  are  made  to  the  treasurer  every  quarter.  It 
embraces  all  the  cases  during  one  year. 
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No. 

Name. 

Age. 

Residence. 

Disease. 

Remarks. 

Amount  of 
Hill. 

£     ».     d. 

1. 

A.  B. 

Lumbago. 

Recovered. 

2. 

C.   D. 

Abscess. 

3. 

E.    F. 

Nervous  Affection. 

4. 

G.  H. 

Rheumatic  Gout. 

5. 

I.    K. 

Bilious  Fever. 

6. 

L.  M. 

Quinsy. 

7. 

N.  0. 

Indigestion. 

8. 

P.   Q. 

General  Infirmity. 

9. 

R.  S. 

Ditto. 

10. 

r.  u. 

Spasms. 

11. 

v.  w. 

Ophthalmia. 

12. 

X.  Y. 

Fever. 

13. 

A.  B. 

Dyspepsia. 

14. 

C.    D. 

Pleurisy. 

15. 

E.  F. 

16. 

G.  H. 

Fever. 

17. 

I.    K. 

Sprained  Knee. 

18. 

L.  M. 

19. 

N.  0. 

Fever. 

20. 

P.   Q. 

21. 

R.  S. 

Rheumatism. 

22. 

T.  U. 

Decline. 

23. 

V.   VV. 

Fever. 

24. 

X.  Y. 

Dyspepsia. 

25. 

A.  B. 

Fever. 

26. 

C.   D. 

Rheumatism. 

27. 

E.  F. 

Cough. 

28. 

G.  H. 

Fever. 

29. 

I.    K. 

Accident. 

30. 

L.  M. 

Bronchitis. 

Deceased. 

31. 

N.  0. 

Fever. 

Recovered. 

32. 

p.  a 

Bronchitis. 

33. 

R.  S. 

Spasms. 

34. 

T.   U. 

Abscess  in  the  Arm. 

3.~>. 

V.  W. 

Fever  and  Dentition. 

Deceased. 

36. 

X.  Y. 

Fever. 

Recovered. 

37. 

A.  B. 

Dropsical  Affection. 

38. 

C.   D. 

Tumour  on  the  Head. 

39. 

E.  F. 

Pleurisy. 

40. 

G.  H. 

Eruption  on  the  Leg. 

41. 

I.    K. 

Accident. 

42. 

L.  M. 

Pleurisy. 

43. 

N.  O. 

44. 

P.   Q. 

General  Infirmity. 

45. 

R.  S. 

Fever. 

46 

T.  U. 

Ki  ysipelas. 

47 

V.  W. 

Debility. 

48 

X.  Y. 

Ditto. 

49 

A.  B. 

Ditto. 

50 

C.   D. 

Childbirth. 

51 

E.  F. 

Ditto. 

52 

G.  H. 

Ditto. 

53 

I.    K. 

Ditto. 

54 

I,.  M. 

Ditto. 

55 

N.  O. 

Ditto. 

56 

P.   Q. 

Ditto. 

57 

A.    R 

IVlttM 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 


"  Two  are  better  than  one  ...  for  if  they  fall,  the  one  will  lift  up  his  fellow ; 
but  woe  to  him  that  is  alone  when  he  falleth ;  for  he  hath  not  another  to  help 
him  up."  —  Eccksiastes,  iv.  9,  10. 

"  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ." — Gal  vi.  2. 


MEDICAL  aid  in  sickness  is,  however,  only  partial 
relief  to  the  working  man,  since  there  are  many  other 
wants  to  be  supplied  at  the  time  he  is  incapacitated 
from  earning  wages.  He  ought  also  to  have  the  means, 
when  young  and  active,  to  make  provision  for  the 
time  when  he  will  be  past  work,  and,  without  such 
precaution,  will  have  nothing  to  look  to  but  privation 
and  discomfort.  And  if  a  husband  and  father,  natural 
feelings  will  prompt  him  to  insure,  in  case  of  his 
decease,  some  little  matter  for  his  widow  and  father 
less  children.  He  will  likewise  find  it  a  great  advan 
tage,  when  a  child  grows  up,  to  have  a  sum  in  hand 
with  which  to  put  him  out  in  life.  In  short,  what 
the  working  man  needs  to  insure  himself  and  his 
family  from  the  common  misfortunes,  to  which  he 
would  be  otherwise  exposed,  and,  next  to  a  firm  re 
liance  on  the  providence  of  God,  to  keep  his  mind  at 

is, 

A  weekly  payment  during  sickness. 

An  annuity  in  advanced  age. 

A  sum  to  bequeath  in  the  event  of  his  decease. 
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The  means  of  binding  a  child  to  a  trade,  or  other 
wise  setting  him  out  in  life. 

And  all  this  may  be  secured  by  his  becoming  a 
member  of  a  properly  constituted,  and  duly  enrolled 
benefit  society,  conducted  on  the  principle  of  a  mutual 
assurance  company. 

The  advantage  of  such  an  institution  tc  the  poor, 
and  consequently  the  duty  of  the  pastor  to  promote  it, 
will  be  at  once  admitted.  And  it  may  be  hoped,  that 
by  the  exertions  of  benevolent  persons,  facilities  will 
soon  be  afforded  to  every  working  man  in  the  king 
dom,  whose  age  does  not  prevent  it,  to  join  one.  The 
sense  of  independence  and  of  security  which  is  thus 
imparted,  is  not  the  only  blessing  hence  accruing 
to  one  whose  bread,  and  that  of  his  family,  are  earned 
by  the  sweat  of  his  face ;  though  this  were  cheaply 
purchased  by  a  greater  sacrifice  than  his  quarterly 
payment  involves.  Indeed,  until  he  feels  it  a  degra 
dation  to  be  burdensome  to  his  parish,  and  is  bent, 
at  any  price,  to  purchase  his  exemption  from  such 
dependence,  no  poor  man  can  be  respectable.  But  in 
addition,  the  feeling  that  he  contributes  to  the  relief 
of  others,  and  the  kindly  sentiments  thus  promoted, 
are  no  slight  plea  for  an  institution,  which  knits  man 
with  man  in  brotherhood.  And  in  our  sadly  divided 
state  of  society,  the  good  feeling  generated,  between 
the  benefit  and  honorary  members  of  these  associa 
tions,  is  of  no  slight  importance. 

It  is,  however,  essential  that  their  calculations  and 
rules  should  furnish  a  proper  guarantee  for  their  per 
manence  and  proper  administration.  The  failure  and 
breaking  up  of  many  of  them,  and  the  misappropri 
ation  of  their  funds,  have  sufficiently  proved  this. 
And  therefore,  to  secure  the  members  against  the  mis- 
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conduct  of  managers,  and  the  effects  of  inconsiderate- 
ness  in  themselves,  the  principles  on  which  a  benefit 
society  is  constructed,  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
barrister,  appointed  by  government  to  superintend  the 
establishment  and  regulation  of  all  such  institutions. l 
If  sanctioned  by  this  gentleman,  and  duly  enrolled, 
there  will  be  a  security  to  members,  both  of  the  cor 
rectness  of  the  calculations  on  which  the  society  is 
founded,  and  of  legal  redress,  should  the  rules  be  in 
fringed. 

It  might  be  a  means  of  imparting  additional  se 
curity,  as  well  as  productive  of  other  good  effects,  were 
the  several  parishes,  in  a  neighbourhood  or  ecclesias 
tical  division,  to  combine  upon  approved  principles, 
and  under  duly  accredited  management,  in  such  a 
society.  And  the  extension  obtained  by  a  plan  already 
existing,  and  thus  comprehensive  in  its  character,  but 
of  which  many  persons  entertain  a  not  unnatural 
jealousy,  seems  to  show  this.  Meanwhile,  every  dis 
trict  will  probably  supply  safe  models  for  adoption.  In 
the  writer's  parish,  in  addition  to  two  for  males,  which 
he  found  established,  he  has  introduced  one  for 
women,  which  has  added  much  to  the  comfort  of  his 
poor  parishioners. 

In  every  case,  the  calculations  should  be  made  on 
a  graduated  scale,  of  which  correct  tables  are  easily 
procured.  A  friendly  society  exists  in  connexion 
with  the  Alfred  Assurance  Company,  and  on  pre 
miums  and  calculations  approved  by  it,  which  seems  to 
combine  most  of  the  advantages  proposed  by  such  in 
stitutions.  Particulars  may  be  learnt  on  application 
by  letter  to  Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq.,  35.  Old  Jewry, 
London. 

i  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
PROVIDENT  FUND. 


lie  that  gathereth  by  labour  shall  increase." — Proverbs,  xiii.  11, 


THE  more  limited  a  man's  means  are,  the  more  call,  of 
course,  there  is  for  good  management  and  provident 
habits.  A  labouring  man  needs  to  husband  his  little 
earnings,  and  to  make  them  go  as  far  as  possible  ;  and 
even  when  he  has  done  his  best,  it  will  still  be  a 
marvel,  how  with  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  rent,  to 
provide  for  himself  and  family,  he  can  ever  answer 
the  demands  upon  him,  and  make  the  two  ends  of  the 
year  meet.  And  yet  it  is  notorious,  that  the  habits 
of  the  poor  are  improvident  and  wasteful  to  a  great 
degree  ;  and  that  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  them,  when 
wages  are  high  and  provisions  cheap,  taking  thought 
and  laying  up  for  "  a  rainy  day." 

True  kindness  is,  therefore,  even  less  shown  in 
directly  adding  to  their  store,  than  in  teaching  them 
to  make  the  most  of  what  they  have.  Instead  of 
superseding  effort  and  self-denial  on  their  part,  we 
thus  encourage  these  good  qualities,  and  help  them  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  account.  And  experience 
shows,  that  periodical  distributions  of  money,  or  of 
fuel,  or  clothing,  in  which  some  benevolent  persons 
indulge,  though  dictated  by  the  most  amiable  feeling, 
are  a  very  questionable  benefit  to  the  poor.  Indeed  it 
will  be  found,  that  they  are  apt  to  produce  effects  the 
very  opposite  to  what  their  best  friends  would  aim  at. 
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They  create  appetency,  and  tend  to  pauperise  the 
spirit ;  and  act  often  as  a  bonus  upon  bad  qualities, 
rather  than  as  a  premium  upon  good  ones.  And  in 
stead  of  eliciting  grateful  feeling,  after  a  time  they 
are  looked  upon  as  a  right,  which  is  expected  and  even 
clamoured  for ;  while  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
distributor  to  discriminate  between  proper  and  un 
worthy  claimants  is  resented  as  injustice. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  can  impress  those  whose 
earnings  are  not  only  small,  but  often  precarious,  with 
the  duty  of  saving,  —  and  in  any  measure  help  them  to 
the  habit,  —  we  shall  be  rendering  them  essential  and 
permanent  service.  The  good  we  do  them  will  be 
moral,  as  well  as  physical ;  for  if  the  practice  of  look 
ing  forward  and  purchasing  future  advantages  by 
present  self-denial  be  once  contracted,  we  shall  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  respectability  and  comfort. 
Principles,  and  elements  of  character,  will  have  been 
imparted,  which  are  of  more  service  to  any  man,  than 
the  relief  of  immediate  necessities  can  ever  be. 

There  are  certain  expenses  which  the  poor  must 
periodically  meet,  such  as  fuel,  clothing,  and  rent ;  and 
which,  unless  provided  for  by  systematic  economy,  will 
press  heavily  upon  him.  The  object  of  a  provident 
fund  is,  to  help  him  in  laying  up  in  store  for  these 
emergencies.  By  receiving  his  small  weekly  deposit, 
we  not  only  save  for  him,  for  future  pressing  occasions, 
what  when  thus  subtracted  from  his  earnings  is  hardly 
felt,  and  might  perhaps  have  been  imprudently  or  even 
viciously  squandered ;  but  we  encourage  habits  of  ac 
cumulation,  and  impart  a  sense  of  property  and  con 
sequent  security,  which  helps  to  raise  his  character. 
And  so  strongly  is  this  felt  by  the  poor  themselves,  — 
that  even  when  no  addition  in  the  way  of  premium  is 
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made,  the  depositors  receive  back  with  thankfulness 
from  its  safe  custody,  the  little  hoard  which  has  thus 
imperceptibly  accumulated,  and  is  restored  just  when 
they  are  most  in  need  of  it. 

Indeed,  the  annexing  a  stipulated  premium  to  de 
posits  is  disapproved  by  some  persons  of  practical 
experience,  as  operating  too  much  as  a  bribe,  and 
thus  supplying  an  unhealthy  stimulus.  They  view 
it  as  open  to  the  same  objections  as  gratuitous  alms 
giving.  And  if  the  funds,  from  which  this  premium 
is  supplied  are  precarious, —  or  a  higher  allowance  than 
the  market  rate  of  interest  is  given,  —  the  plan  is  less 
likely  to  be  permanent,  than  if  unaccompanied  by  such 
inducement.  The  real  end  in  view  of  course  is,  the 
fostering  provident  and  economic  habits  amongst  the 
poor;  and  when  the  benefit  of  these  is  once  ex 
perienced  by  them,  the  extraneous  stimulant  may, 
perhaps,  be  dispensed  with.  It  has  been  proved,  as 
already  remarked,  that  without  any  gratuitous  as 
sistance  such  institutions  can  be  carried  on.  Still, 
when  persons  are  in  the  habit  of  annually  dispensing 
a  specific  sum  among  the  poor,  it  merits  their  con 
sideration,  whether  at  least  a  part  of  this  might  not 
be  more  beneficially  bestowed,  as  a  bonus  on  the  savings 
of  those  relieved,  than  in  any  other  shape. 

In  the  writer's  parish,  in  addition  to  a  provident 
fund  for  adults,  conducted  by  a  benevolent  lady,  there 
is  one  for  poor  widows,  and  another  for  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  week-day  and  Sunday  schools. 


A  A 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  ALLOTMENT  SYSTEM. 


"  It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  practice  which  diminishes  the  poverty  of 
the  labouring  class,  and  promotes  their  good  conduct,  cannot  but  be  beneficial 
to  the  community  at  large." — Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1843. 


THE  advantages  of  the  allotment  system  have  been  so 
ably  set  forth,  and  are  beginning  to  be  so  clearly  un 
derstood,  that  we  may  venture  to  anticipate  in  no 
long  time  its  general  adoption.  And  this  is  to  be  de 
sired,  not  more  for  the  sake  of  the  working  classes, 
than  of  their  immediate  employers,  and  of  the  com 
munity  at  large.  No  one  can  deny  the  social  evils  for 
which  it  proposes  to  be  in  some  measure  a  relief.  The 
distress  prevailing  in  many  districts,  and  the  discon 
tent  and  outbreaks  to  which  this  has  led,  are  matters 
of  only  too  painful  notoriety.  And  the  peace  of 
the  country,  no  less  than  the  interests  of  humanity, 
requires,  that  a  remedy  should  be  promptly  applied  to 
the  ostensible  causes,  —  namely,  low  wages,  and  an 
insufficiency  of  employment. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  regard  any  benefit 
accruing  to  the  working  classes,  as  so  much  loss  to 
themselves.  And  it  is  humiliating  to  hear  the  pleas 
on  which  such  persons  oppose  a  plan,  in  favour  of 
which  the  testimony  of  experience  is  almost  unani 
mous.  Jealousy  of  any  thing  approaching  to  inde 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  labourer,  insinuations 
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that,  if  allowed  to  cultivate  a  plot  of  ground  on  his 
own  account,  he  will  be  induced  to  rob  his  employer 
of  produce  or  manure,  or  to  shirk  the  full  amount  of 
work  for  which  he  is  paid :  these  are  the  pleas  for  de 
barring  him  from  almost  the  only  chance  he  has  of 
keeping  himself  and  his  family  from  the  poor-rate, 
nay,  of  at  times  procuring  a  bare  sufficiency  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  these,  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
who  complain  that  the  times  will  not  admit  of  their 
affording  him  a  market  for  his  labour,  and  have  them 
selves  neither  the  capital,  nor  the  inclination,  to  make 
the  improvements  which  would  do  so. 

When  the  labourer  has  ample  wages,  his  need  of 
an  allotment  is  less  apparent ;  and  to  guard  against 
abuse,  —  in  all  such  cases,  the  plot  of  land  assigned 
should  be  small.  But  when  the  man  is  standing  all 
the  day  idle,  because  no  one  has  hired  him,  to  refuse 
him  a  piece  of  ground,  on  which,  by  personal  toil  he 
may  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  is  to  compel  him  to 
become  a  pauper.  And  the  cruelty  of  such  a  course 
is  only  equalled  by  its  folly. 

In  fact,  what  is  the  mighty  boon  that  is  asked  for  ? 
That  a  piece  of  land  should  be  let  to  the  labourer,  at 
a  rent  equal  to,  if  not  exceeding,  what  is  paid  by  the 
farmer, — on  which  he  may  profitably  spend  those  hours 
which  are  not  required  by  his  ordinary  employer,  and 
which  might  otherwise  be  consumed  in  idleness  or  in 
low  dissipation.  This  is  all  that  is  pleaded  for ;  and 
when  conceded,  it  is  hailed  by  the  poor  man  as  the 
greatest  boon,  and  has  been  proved,  in  numerous  in 
stances,  to  be  productive  of  the  best  possible  results. 

It  contributes  to  the  working  man's  physical  com 
forts,  by  furnishing  him,  in  return  for  spare  labour, 
with  a  supply  of  wholesome  and  nourishing  food, 
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which  he  must  otherwise  either  forego,  or  buy  at  a 
much  higher  price  than  he  can  raise  it  for  himself. 
And  in  this  way,  it  has  been  shown  to  keep  the  work 
ing  classes  and  their  families  from  being  burdensome 
to  others,  diminishing  the  poor's  rate,  and  even  reco 
vering  whole  districts  from  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  (R) 

But  its  benefits  in  a  moral  point  of  view  are  much 
greater.  And  delightful  it  is,  to  have  the  testimony  of 
those  who  know  its  workings  in  this  respect.  They  tell 
us,  that  it  attaches  the  labourer  to  the  soil,  and  teaches 
him  to  respect  the  rights  of  property,  in  which  he 
feels  that  he  has  a  personal  interest.  It  keeps  him 
from  the  beer-shop,  and  thus  saves  himself  and  his 
family  much  domestic  strife  and  misery.  It  affords 
him  motives  to  economy,  saving  many  an  odd  sum 
for  the  purchase  of  seeds  and  manure,  which,  but  for 
this  ready  investment,  might  be  idly  or  viciously 
spent.  It  encourages  kinder  feelings  in  himself  and 
his  family  to  their  richer  neighbours,  and  especially 
to  their  landlord.  And  its  effects,  in  promoting 
honesty  and  general  respectability  of  conduct,  are 
abundantly  attested.  In  fact,  the  terms  on  which  the 
allotment  is  held  are  a  guarantee  for  this.  But  the 
sense  of  property,  the  increased  comfort,  the  new 
hopes  inspired  by  even  this  small  stake,  all  operate  to 
raise  the  tone  and  improve  the  character.  So  that 
drunkards  have  been  reclaimed,  Sabbath-breakers 
brought  to  attend  Church,  and  a  general  reformation 
effected  by  means  of  it. 

Nor  are  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  landlord 
by  any  means  inconsiderable ;  since,  besides  the  in 
creased  security  to  his  property,  and  the  pleasure 
resulting  to  a  benevolent  mind  from  witnessing  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  others,  the  land  is 
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invariably  better  cultivated,  and  the  rents  are  more 
punctually  paid,  by  the  allotment  tenants  than  by  any 
others.  Added  to  which,  is  the  mutual  acquaintance 
and  good  feeling  promoted  between  the  landlord  and 
themselves — his  interest  in  their  concerns  generating 
in  them  corresponding  sentiments  of  gratitude  and 
respect. 

In  assigning  the  land,  the  most  deserving  of  the 
poor,  and  those  with  the  largest  families,  ought,  of 
course,  to  have  the  preference  ;  so  that  the  system 
may  act  as  a  premium  upon  good  conduct,  and  afford 
aid  where  it  is  most  required.  But  its  tendency  to 
reclaim  the  criminal  and  dissolute,  is  one  of  its  great 
est  recommendations  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  means  of 
reformation,  and  a  stimulus  to  the  recovery  of  cha 
racter,  it  cannot  be  too  widely  extended.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  the  oversight  of  nearly 
two  thousand  of  these  allotments,  "  that  numbers  who, 
before  they  had  gardens,  were  habitual  drunkards,  and 
reckless  of  every  right  feeling,  have,  by  degrees,  come 
round  to  a  more  steady  course,  and  now  spend  their 
money  in  buying  seeds,  manure,  &c.,  instead  of  re 
sorting  to  the  beer-shop."  He  adds,  u  I  have  always 
found,  that  as  soon  as  you  can  persuade  a  man  to  endea 
vour  to  better  his  condition  by  his  own  exertions,  and 
assist  him  by  encouragement  and  advice,  although  he 
may  at  times  relapse,  yet  his  tone  of  moral  feeling  is 
much  raised,  and  if  he  be  judiciously  assisted,  he  will 
never  fall  back  into  his  former  state."  l 

The  quantity  of  land  to  be  allotted  to  such  tenant  is 
a  point,  however,  on  which  even  the  friends  and  advo 
cates  of  the  system  differ.  As  a  general  rule,  it  seems 

1  E.  Woollett  Wilmot,  Esq.,  in  a  Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the,Com- 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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desirable  that  the  lot  should  not  exceed  what  the 
holder,  at  his  leisure  or  unoccupied  hours,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  his  family,  can  cultivate  thoroughly  by 
spade  husbandry.  Such  an  extent  of  ground,  as  would 
lead  the  labourer  to  neglect  his  ordinary  work,  or 
interfere  with  the  interests  of  his  employer,  would  be 
no  boon  to  himself,  and  would  furnish  plausible  ob 
jections  to  the  system.  A  rood  seems  to  be  considered 
by  practical  men,  as  the  maximum  in  the  case  of  one 
fully  employed.1  And  in  most  instances,  it  is  as  much 
as  he  himself  would  wish  for. 

Still  a  gradation  of  holdings  appears  to  be  very  de 
sirable  ;  and  without  it  the  allotment  system  is  not 
fairly  developed.  The  cottage  farm  has  been  tried 
with  as  good  success  as  the  cottage  garden.  But 
when  a  larger  quantity  than  a  rood  is  assigned,  it 
should  be  as  a  premium  for  long  service  and  good 
conduct ;  and  under  the  impression,  that  it  will  render 
the  holder,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  regular  wages, 
and  even  be  a  source  of  livelihood,  and  a  means  of  his 
rising  above  the  condition  in  which  he  was  born. 

And  why  should  we  deny  the  labourer  this  ?  On 
what  principle  debar  him  alone,  from  prospects  open 
to  every  other  class  ?  Why  should  the  hope  of  better 
days  never  dawn  upon  this  poor  child  of  the  soil ;  but 
his  relentless  fate  be  to  continue  all  his  days  in  ser 
vitude  and  poverty  ?  "  The  English  agricultural  la 
bourer,"  observes  an  unexceptionable  authority,  "even 
if  he  has  transcendent  abilities,  has  scarcely  any 

i  Such  was  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  Lichfield 
Agricultural  Meeting  of  September  last :  —  "The  impression  on  my  mind," 
he  observed,  "  is  in  favour  of  allotting  to  the  respectable  labourer  on  a 
farm,  such  a  small  portion  of  land  as  would  afford  occupation  to  the 
vacant  hours  of  himself  and  his  family,  and  give  him  an  interest  in  the 
soil." 
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prospect  of  rising  in  the  world,  and  of  becoming  a 
small  farmer.  He  commences  his  life  as  a  weekly 
labourer,  and  the  probability  is,  that  as  a  weekly 
labourer  he  will  end  his  days." x  And  yet  how  can  we 
hope  for  any  great  improvement  in  his  moral  con 
dition,  if  he  alone  is  to  be  interdicted  hopes  which,  in 
every  other  walk  of  life,  are  the  prevailing  incentives 
to  industry,  probity,  and  self-denial  ? 

In  a  Christian  country,  there  ought  to  be  facilities 
afforded  to  every  man  to  rise  by  diligence  and  good 
conduct.  The  rounds  of  the  social  ladder  should  be 
within  his  reach,  though  he  may  find  himself,  at 
starting,  on  the  lowest.  Hopes  of  better  days ;  a 
chance  of  improving  the  condition  of  his  partner  and 
his  children ;  the  prospect  of  increased  comforts  and 
respectability,  ought  to  be  allowed  him.  The  more 
abundant  such  openings,  the  happier  and  more  vir 
tuous  will  be  our  population ;  for  the  nearer  will  our 
system  approximate  to  the  analogy  of  nature,  and  to 
the  Gospel  standard.  Without  increased  encourage 
ment  to  hope,  every  scheme  for  the  removal  of  our 
social  ills  must  prove  abortive.  The  instructions  of  our 
schools  will  only  open  men's  minds  more  to  a  sense  of 
their  privations,  and  make  them  more  impatient  under 
them.  Lessons  of  religion,  even  if  they  reach  them, 
will  fall  unheeded  on  the  ears  of  those  who  are 
weighed  down  with  physical  distress,  and  are  without 
hope.  And  while  our  plans  for  their  moral  improve 
ment  are  unaccompanied  by  the  relief  of  wants,  which 
press  most  heavily  upon  them,  and  to  which  they  are 
the  most  sensibly  alive,  they  will  only  resent  our  of- 
ficiousness,  and  esteem  it  hypocrisy.  We  have  yet  to 

i  Mr.  Twisleton,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner. 
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learn  the  true  secret  for  the  renovation  of  our  people 
—  that  hope  is  a  better  instrument  than  fear  —  that 
more  is  to  be  effected  by  encouragement  than  by 
coercion  —  that  it  is  better  to  reward  virtue,  than  to 
punish  crime. 

The  clergy  may  do  much  to  introduce  a  better 
state  of  things ;  and  it  especially  becomes  us  to  show, 
that  there  are  more  excellent  ways  of  influencing 
our  poorer  brethren,  than  by  the  restrictions  or  pe 
nalties  of  law.  Many  of  us  have  the  means  in  our 
own  hands,  of  holding  out  motives  and  encourage 
ment,  and  supplying  rewards  to  honest  industry,  — 
and  on  our  own  glebes  can  furnish  an  exemplification 
of  the  benefit  of  the  allotment  system.  And  we  all  may 
draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  remove 
prejudices,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  men  of 
property  and  influence.  We  must,  however,  be  very 
careful,  lest  by  hasty  measures  we  excite  the  jealousy 
of  practical  men,  and  create  ill  blood  between  the 
labourer  and  his  regular  employer. 

For  after  all,  it  is  on  the  land-owner,  that  all  such 
schemes  mainly  depend  for  their  success.  Others  may 
do  something  by  speech  and  pen,  and  even  to  a  certain 
extent  carry  out  schemes  for  social  amelioration ;  but 
he,  to  whom  God  has  given  wealth  and  station — the 
influence  which  prepossesses  in  favour  of  whatever  he 
attempts,  and  the  revenues  which  furnish  means  for 
its  execution  —  to  him  must  both  the  pastor  and  his 
humbler  parishioners  direct  their  hopes.  His  is  the 
power  of  conferring  blessings,  with  a  view  to  which, 
the  possessions  of  this  world  may  be  the  subject  of 
even  a  good  man's  desire.  He  has  only  to  will  it ;  and 
he  may  not  only  better  the  physical  condition  of  de 
pendents,  but  elevate  their  character  and  change  their 
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nature.  Means  of  effecting  the  greatest  good,  sources 
of  the  purest  happiness,  are  thus  within  his  reach. 
Fancy  can  picture  no  more  enviable  lot  than  that  of  a 
proprietor,  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  with  a  high 
and  constraining  sense  of  his  duties  and  responsibili 
ties.  All  that  is  wanted  to  give  interest  to  life,  and 
scope  to  benevolence  are  his.  He  can  relieve  distress, 
encourage  industry,  reward  merit,  and  thus  rear  around 
himself  a  rampart  of  grateful  and  loyal  hearts.  In 
the  consciousness  of  fulfilled  duty,  and  the  contempla 
tion  of  comfort  and  contentment  which  his  judicious 
benevolence  has  created,  he  will  reap  higher  and  purer 
enjoyment,  than  can  ever  be  found  in  the  pursuit  of 
vanity,  or  in  the  service  of  ambition. 

Let  him  u  dwell  among  his  own  people,"  and  de 
vote  that  leisure,  which  often  hangs  so  heavily  on  the 
hands  of  the  rich,  to  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
real  wants  of  dependents,  and  devising  schemes  to 
relieve  them.  Let  him  expend,  in  the  improvement 
of  his  own  property,  sums  which  he  might  otherwise 
be  tempted  to  squander  on  frivolous,  perhaps  vicious, 
indulgences  ;  but  which,  employed  on  his  estate,  will 
not  only  furnish  bread  to  the  labourer,  but  eventually 
enrich  both  himself  and  his  heirs.  Such  improvement 
of  his  estate,  and  of  the  working  classes  upon  it,  will 
furnish  a  field  wide  enough  to  occupy  his  mind,  and 
exercise  his  talents —  and  replete  with  interest :  a  field, 
too,  in  which  he  may  pursue  his  schemes  of  enlight 
ened  benevolence,  without  any  one  to  dispute  his  right 
or  impede  his  operations. 

Well  would  it  be  for  themselves  and  for  their  coun 
try,  were  our  great  men  alive  to  the  happiness  within 
their  reach  !  In  promoting  the  welfare  of  others,  they 
might  surround  themselves  with  scenes  of  ever-fresh 
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and  increasing  delight.  What  landscape  so  attractive 
as  that,  of  which  you  have  been  yourself  the  cultiva 
tor  —  fields  which  you  have  reclaimed  from  wildness 
and  sterility,  and  clothed  with  vegetation,  and  made 
to  stand  so  thick  with  corn,  that  they  do  laugh  and 
sing  —  cottages,  once  mean  and  dilapidated,  the 
abodes  of  filth  and  squalid  poverty,  now  repaired  and 
beautified,  and  betokening  cleanliness  and  comfort 
—  allotments  in  which  whole  families  will  be  em 
ployed,  tilling  or  storing  produce,  for  which  they  are 
indebted  to  their  own  industry,  and  to  your  manly 
benevolence  ?  Or  what  spectacle  so  delightful,  as  that 
of  a  healthy,  industrious,  contented,  and  religious 
peasantry — men  civilised  and  attached  by  the  in 
fluence  of  kindness — whom  you  found  rude,  lawless, 
and  estranged,  because  neglected  —  but  whom  the 
sympathy  of  the  superior  has  reformed  and  won ;  and 
who,  instead  of  being  a  ready  prey  to  the  incendiary 
and  the  democrat,  are  the  cheap  and  loyal  defence  of 
property  and  law  ? 

For  Rules,  see  Appendix  (s). 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
LOAN   FUND. 


And  from  him  that  would  horrow  of  thce  turn  not  thou  away.' 

Matthew,  v.  42. 


SOME  persons  object  to  the  principle  of  loans,  from  an 
impression  that  they  may  encourage  a  habit  of  debt 
among  the  poor.  And  unless  the  rules  are  stringent, 
and  the  fund  is  carefully  and  judiciously  administered, 
its  operation  may,  no  doubt,  prove  injurious.  An  idea 
on  the  part  of  any  man,  that  loans  would  be  readily 
advanced,  and  on  slight  occasions,  would  probably 
encourage  improvidence,  and  that  unconcern  about 
debt,  which  is  destructive  of  all  high  and  independent 
feeling. 

There  are,  however,  many  occasions  in  which, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own,  such  temporary  as 
sistance  is  needed  by  the  labouring  classes  ;  and  when 
supplied,  may  both  relieve  them  from  serious  em 
barrassment,  and  materially  help  them  to  help  them 
selves.  Indeed,  persons  of  much  ampler  means  often 
require  such  accommodation,  without  which  either  in 
the  way  of  loan,  or  of  extended  credit,  the  commerce 
of  life  could  hardly  be  carried  on.  And  it  would  not 
only  be  cruel,  to  refuse  to  the  poor  an  occasional  aid, 
of  which  those  who  are  much  richer  feel  the  need ; 
but  inasmuch  as  after  every  precaution  they  must  be 
at  times  in  debt,  it  is  surely  better  that  their 
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tion  should  be  to  a  charitable  fund,  rather  than  to  a 
poor  neighbour  or  small  tradesman. 

No  great  capital  is  required  to  start  such  an  insti 
tution,  the  loan  advanced  being  purposely  small,  and 
being  paid  back  regularly  in  weekly  instalments. 
And  as  no  loan  is  made  without  sufficient  security, 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  ultimate  loss.  The 
requiring  every  borrower  to  be  provided  with  such 
security,  is  also  a  pledge  that  his  character  is  respect 
able,  and  that  the  assistance  is  given  to  a  deserving 
object. 

In  order  farther  to  provide  against  abuse,  it  is  of 
importance,  that  the  loan  should  only  be  made,  when 
the  accommodation  is  felt  to  be  really  needed ;  and 
that  inquiries  should  be  instituted  afterwards,  to 
ascertain  that  it  has  been  actually  devoted  to  the  pur 
poses  alleged.  The  encumbrance  contracted  by  the 
borrower,  in  having  to  make  a  regular  deduction  from 
his  weekly  earnings  till  the  debt  is  defrayed,  should 
also  be  placed  before  him.  And  while  any  part  of  the 
money  advanced  remains  unpaid,  no  new  loan  should 
ever  be  granted.  Indeed,  there  should  be  great  re 
luctance  to  grant  a  second  loan  to  the  same  person, 
soon  after  the  former  has  been  repaid. 

For  well  digested  rules  for  the  management  of  such 
a  fund  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Osborne's  tract 
previously  alluded  to. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
COTTAGE  TRACTS. 

TRACTS  of  a  moral  and  religious  character  are  often 
found  to  interest  the  poor,  and  are  of  course  more 
likely  to  be  read  by  them  at  spare  moments  than 
larger  works.  And  the  fact,  that  publications  of  this 
sort  of  an  objectionable  description  are  sometimes  cir 
culated  amongst  them,  is  an  additional  plea  for  sup 
plying  those,  which  are  sound  in  doctrine,  and  really 
fitted  to  convey  instruction. 

What  is  thus  distributed  in  a  parish  ought  to  have 
the  sanction  of  the  parochial  clergyman  ;  and  the 
dutiful  members  of  his  flock  would  wish  in  this,  as 
in  their  other  labours  amongst  the  poor,  to  act  by 
his  direction.  While  doing  so,  they  are  deferring 
to  constituted  authority,  and  are  therefore  more 
likely  to  enjoy  the  divine  blessing,  than  when  acting 
on  their  own  responsibility  ;  they  are  also  magnifying 
the  pastoral  office  in  the  eyes  of  their  humbler  bre 
thren.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  distressing  to 
a  clergyman,  in  his  visits  amongst  the  poor,  to  find 
their  houses  littered  with  publications,  which,  from 
the  doctrine  they  contain  being  often  at  variance  with 
the  Church's  teaching,  may  possibly  undermine  her 
legitimate  influence.  Unless,  indeed,  the  profusion 
with  which  they  are  distributed  insures  their  never 
being  read. 

To  secure  attention  to  these  slight  publications 
they  should  be  distributed  regularly,  and  in  modera- 
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tion.  The  writer's  practice  is  to  prepare  covers,  each, 
containing  two  tracts,  one  of  them  a  narrative  ;  and 
to  furnish,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  each  of 
his  district  visitors  with  a  packet  of  these,  corre 
sponding  in  number  with  the  houses  in  each  district : 
these  are  passed  every  month  from  one  district  to 
another,  so  as  to  circulate  through  the  whole  in  a 
year.  This  parish  being  divided  into  twelve  districts, 
each  containing  twenty-five  houses,  the  number  of 
covers  required  is  300. 

The  following  is  a  list  for  three  years,  the  whole 
being,  with  a  few  exceptions,  on  the  list  of  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge :  — 


FIRST  SERIES. 


509.  Happiness  and  Misery 
181.  Repentance 
457.  Death  of  Christ 
189.  Diligence  for  both  Worlds 
490.  Plain  Words  about  Prayer 
329.  Village  Conversations 
316.  On  Prayer 
427.  Prevailing  Intercessor 
73.  Cottage  Conversations 
460.  General  Resurrection 
420.  Introduction  to  a  Religious 

Life 
106.  Hannam's  Invalid's  Help 


and   446.  History  of  Mary  Wood. 

435.  Shepherd  of  Salisbury  Plain. 
178.  Curate  of  Marsden. 

440.  History  of  Charles  Jones. 

443.  Tawney  Rachel. 

522.  Parley  the  Porter. 

523.  History  of  Mr  Fantom. 
417.  History  of  Tom  White. 
520.  Sorrowful  Sam. 

436.  The  Two  Shoemakers. 

442.  Black  Giles. 
519.  Diligent  Dick. 


SECOND  SERIES. 


498.  Selection  from  Re 
formers,  1. 

501.  —        2. 

510.  —        3. 

514.  —        4. 

539.  Friendly  Advice 

504.  How  to  discern  whether 
we  have  the  Spirit  of 
Christ 

168.  Cottage  Readings,  1st  series 

119.  Diligence  for  both  Worlds 


and   *S.  C.  The  Widow's  SOD, 
*S.  C.  Old  Ambrose. 
162.  The  Parson. 
417.  The  Soldier's  Funeral. 
426.  Poor-house  Penitent. 


481.  John  Hardy. 
446.  Betty  Brown. 
*S.  C.  James  Ford. 


*  S.  C.  Supplemental  Catalogue. 
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115.  Bishop  Beveridge's  Reso 
lutions  and  512.  Abijah. 

342.  Bishop  Blomficld  on  Fa 
mily  Prayer  250.  Cripple  of  the  Railroad. 

331.  Pious  Christian's  Prepara 
tion  517.  Beggarly  Boy. 

143.  Christian  Sympathy  447.  The  Happy  Waterman. 


THIRD  SERIES. 

508.  Way  to  Peace  and  200.  Cottager's  Wife. 

*B.  C.  E.  S.  Churchman  on  Sick 

Bed  405.  Father's  Gift. 

218.  Christmas  Banquet  248.  Poor  Man  and  Pauper. 

499.  Cecil's  Friendly  Visit  344.  The  Launch. 
550.  Great  Duty  neglected                 562.  Mary  Walton. 

163.  Serious  Call  Dialogue  on  Church  Missions. 

343.  Day  of  Adversity  *B.  C.  E.  S.  Life  of  Edward  VI. 

32.  Christian's  Daily  Devotion  *B.  C.  E.  S.  Life  of  Bishop  Hooper. 

500.  Church  the  Nursing  Mo 

ther  249.  Old  Oak  Tree. 

170.  Sick  Man's  Salve  *B.  C.  E.  S.  Zacchaeus. 

513.  Advice  to  Young  Women  439.  Hester  Wilmot. 

*B.  C.  E.  S.  The  Convalescent  199.  Cottage  Readings,  2d  series. 

*B.  C.  E.  S.  Bristol  Church  of  England  Tract  Society. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
LENDING  LIBRARIES. 

Rural  Deanery  Library.  —  IN  consequence  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris 
tian  Knowledge,  lending  libraries  probably  exist  in 
most  parishes ;  and  when  efficiently  conducted,  they 
are  productive  of  much  good,  and  furnish  the  pious 
cottager  with  many  an  hour's  wholesome  and  instruc 
tive  reading.  On  the  same  principle,  we  may  also 
promote  the  circulation  of  approved  works  among  a 
higher  class  of  our  parishioners,  whom  otherwise 
works  of  real  merit  seldom  reach.  In  a  populous 
parish,  a  sufficient  number  of  subscribers  may  perhaps 
be  obtained,  to  admit  of  the  plan  being  carried  out 
independently.  And  in  country  districts,  the  same 
advantages  will  be  secured  by  the  union  of  adjoining 
parishes. 

The  following  scheme  was  arranged  for  a  rural 
deanery,  and  has  been  in  operation  for  several  years ; 
the  object  being,  to  promote  the  circulation,  among  the 
middle  class,  of  works  containing  general  knowledge, 
combined  with  religious  and  moral  instruction.  The 
rules  will  explain  themselves  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
though  each  subscriber  is  supplied  with  a  succession 
of  volumes  for  five  years,  he  is  required  to  subscribe 
only  for  the  two  first  years. 

Rules  for  the  Formation  of  a  Deanery  Library. 

I.  That  each  clergyman  shall  ascertain  who  of 
his  parishioners  are  favourable  to  the  scheme,  and 
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are   willing   to    subscribe    annually,    for  two   years, 
half-a-crown. 

II.  That  the  works  to  be  circulated  shall  be  ap 
proved  by  the  clergy  at  a  general  meeting,  to  which 
they  are  requested  to  come  prepared  with  the  names 
of  subscribers,  and   of  such  books    as  members  are 
desirous  of  recommending. 

III.  That  the  Deanery  shall  be  divided  into  ten  dis 
tricts — each  district  being  as  nearly  as  possible  equal 
ised,  by  dividing  larger,  and  uniting  smaller  parishes  ; 
and  thus,  by  having  duplicates  of  the  works,  the  books 
approved  will  be  circulated  through  the  ten  districts, 
in  five  years. 

IV.  That  the   books  transmitted  to  each  district 
circulate  in  it  for  one  year,  and  then  be  returned  to  the 
secretary,  who  will  see  that  they  are  passed  to  the 
next  district. 


The  circulation  of  the  books  in  each  district  may  be 
so  arranged,  that  each  subscriber  shall  always  have  a 
volume  in  his  possession,  which  he  will  be  required,  at 
a  given  date,  to  pass  to  the  next  subscriber  on  the 
district  list.  To  insure  the  regular  transmission  of 
the  several  volumes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  attach  to 
each,  a  list  of  the  subscribers  in  the  district,  with  the 
date  distinctly  marked,  on  which  each  book  is  to  be 
sent  on.  By  doing  tnis,  and  taking  some  pains  to 
insure  the  regular  transmission  of  the  books  at  first, 
the  writer  has  found  that  the  plan  has  worked  well  in 
the  three  districts  embraced  by  his  own  parish. 
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List  of  Volumes  for  Deanery  Lending  Library. 

[Those  marked*  are  on  the  List  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge.] 

DISTRICT  I. 

s.    d. 

1.  Early  English  Church  (Eng.  Lib.)  -  -  -  -46 

2.  *  Hone's  Lives,  vol.  i.  3       5 

3.  Sermons  before  the  University,  by  Archdeacon  S.  Wilber-       4       6 

force      -  ...       4       6 

4.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  vol.  i.  -       4       6 

5.  Abraham,  by  Rev.  II.  Blunt  -46 

6.  Life  of  Oberlin       -  -       5       0 

7.  Life  of  Columbus  (Fam.  Lib.)  -                                        -26 

8.  *Markland's  Remarks  -       5       0 

9.  Egypt  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)        -  -       5       0 

10.  Contributions  of  Q.  Q.       -             -  -              -             .70 

1 1 .  Kennaway's  Comfort  for  the  Afflicted  -             -       6       6 

12.  Life  of  Bishop  Jewel,  by  Le  Bas    -  --46 

13.  Anderson's  Lord's  Prayer  (Eng.  Lib.)  -                                  2       0 

14.  *Bowdler's  Essays  -             -             -       1       4 

15.  Rectory  of  Valehead           -             -  -             -6-60 

16.  Paley's  Natural  Theology  -  3       8 

17.  *Mil ton's  Paradise  Lost      -             -  -             -             -       3       3 

18.  Clarke's  Travels  in  Russia  -             -             -       2       6 

19.  Parable  of  a  Pilgrim  (Eng.  Lib.)    -  -             -             -       2       6 

20.  Gutzlaff's  China     -  ....       7       0 

21.  *Bishop  Burnett's  Lives     -  ...       7       0 

22.  *Stretch's  Beauties  of  History         -  -             -       3       3 

23.  History  of  Anglo-Saxons  (Fam.  Lib.)  -             -             -       2       6 

24.  Conversations  on  Chemistry,  2  vols.  -             -     12       0 

25.  Letters  from  the  Baltic       -  -             -       2       6 

26.  Undine       -  -             -             -       2       0 

DISTRICT  II. 

1.  *Blunt's  History  of  Reformation    -  -  -       4       2 

2.  *Hone's  Lives,  vol.  ii.  "---35 

3.  Sermons  before  the  Queen,  by  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce       4       0 

4.  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties,  vol.  ii.  -       4       6 

5.  Jacob,  by  Rev.  H.  Blunt   -  -  -  -       5       6 

6.  *Life  of  Felix  Neff  .  _  -50 

7.  History  of  Bastile  (Fam.  Lib.)        -  -  _  -       2       6 

8.  *Bloxam's  Architecture      -  »   -  -  -       4       9 
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9.  Palestine  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)  -  .50 

10.  Cottagers  of  Glenburniu     -  -       0  8 

11.  Wilberforce's  Practical  Christianity  -46 

12.  Life  of  Bishop  Bedell  -       9  0 

13.  Howard's  Sacred  History,  vol.  i.  (Eng.  Lib.)  3  0 

14.  Ditto,  vol.  ii.  (Eng.  Lib.)  -  3  0 

15.  *Rasselas  -                                         -  -    -       2  0 

16.  *Paley's  Evidences  -  -  -       3  6 

17.  ""Herbert's  Poems  -  2  10 

18.  Bruce's  Travels  (Fam.  Lib.)  -       2  6 

19.  Pilgrim's  Progress  -       5  0 

20.  Borrow's  Bible  in  Spain  (Col.  and  Home  Lib.)       -  -       6  0 

21.  Life  of  Nicholas  Farrer      -  4  0 

22.  *Scenes  and  Sketches  from  English  History  -       2  8 

23.  Mutiny  of  Bounty  (Fam.  Lib.)       -  -       2  6 

24.  *Conversations  on  Natural  Philosophy        -  -       9  0 

25.  Bubbles  from  Brunnens      -  -       2  0 

26.  *Hall's  Loo  Choo  -      2  9 

DISTRICT  III. 

1.  Evan's  Tales  of  Early  British  Church  —      5  0 

2.  *Hone's  Lives,  vol.  iii.        -             -  -       3  5 

3.  Sermons  before  the  Queen,  by  Archdeacon  S.  Wilberforce, 

vol.  ii.    -             -             -             -             -  '  •       7  0 

4.  *Strutt's  Triumphs  of  Genius         -  -       5  4 

5.  St.  Peter,  by  Rev.  II.  Blunt  '•  ->- '   4  6 

6.  Life  of  Henry  Marty n        -  -.       7  6 

7.  Life  of  Nelson  (Fam.  Lib.)  -       2  6 

8.  Perils  of  the  Nation  6  0 

9.  Polar  Seas  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)  '-      5  0 

10.  Tales  of  Crusaders  -       5  6 

11.  Mrs.  H.  More's  Practical  Piety  10  6 

12.  Life  of  Wilberforce  -       6  0 

13.  Keith  on  Prophecy  7  0 

14.  Young  Christian's  Sunday  Evening.  (Mrs.  Parry.  1st  series)     8  0 

15.  Siege  of  Lichfield  (Eng.  Lib.)        -  -70 

16.  Bishop  Hall's  Letters  -46 

17.  Moultrie's  Dream  of  Life,  and  other  Poems  -70 

18.  Wilberforce's  Five  Empires  (Eng.  Lib.)     -  3  6 

19.  Sintram     -  -       2  0 

20.  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches    -  3  0 

21.  *Memoirs  of  La  Roche  Jaquelin    -          .  -  2  9 

22.  History  of  England  (Mrs.  Markham),  2  vols.  -       6  6 

23.  *LifeofWiclif      -  -46 

24.  *  Journal  of  a  Naturalist     -  4  0 
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DISTRICT  IV. 

s.    d. 

1.  Palmer's  History  of  Church  (Eng.  Lib.)     -  -46 

2.  *Hone's  Lives,  vol.  iv.                      -             -  -             -       3       5 

3.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Aug.  Hare,  vol.  i.  -.80 

4.  *Beren's  Selections  from  Spectator,  1st  series  -                     3       7 

5.  Wilberforce's  Parochial  System      -             -  -             -       3       6 

6.  Carne's  Lives  of  Missionaries,  vol.  i.            -  -       6       0 

7.  Life  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  (Fam.  Lib.)     -  2       6 

8.  Remedies  to  the  Perils  of  the  Nation          -  -                     6       0 

9.  Africa  (Ed.  Cab.  Lib.)       -  -       5       0 

10.  *Robinson  Crusoe  3       6 

11.  *Sutton's  Disce  Vivere       -  -26 

12.  *Prklden's  Early  Christians  3       0 

13.  *Bishop  Tomline's  Introduction  to  Bible     -  -                     4       9 

14.  Young  Christian's  Sunday  Evening  (2d  series.    Gospels)  8       0 

15.  *Tales  and  Stories  from  History,  by  Agnes  Strickland  5       4 

16.  Bishop  Ken's  Divine  Love               -  2       0 

17.  *Dale's  Poems        -  -70 

18.  Wars  of  the  Jews  -       6       0 

19.  *Agathos  -       2       0 

20.  Jowett's  Researches  -     10      0 

21.  Gillie's  Waldenses  -     18       0 

22.  Tales  of  a  Grandfather      -  -78 

23.  Cave's  Primitive  Christianity,  2  vols.  -       9       0 

24.  Mowbray  on  Poultry          -            --r;j:  -             -       7       6 

25.  Inglis's  Norway      -             -             -  -             -106 

26.  Peace  and  Strife    -  -       1       6 

DISTRICT  V. 

1.  Wilberforce's  American  Church     -  -             -       5       6 

2.  *Hone's  Lives,  vol.  v.                                     -  -             -       3       5 

3.  Sermons  by  Rev.  Aug.  Hare,  vol.  ii.  -             -       8       0 

4.  *Beren's  Selections  from  Spectator,  2d  series  -             -       4       3 

5.  Cecil's  Remains      -                           -  -             -       5       0 

6.  Carne's  Lives  of  Missionaries,  vol.  ii.  -             -       6       0 

7.  Life  of  Peter  the  Great  (Fam.  Lib.)  -             -       2       6 

8.  *Help  to  Knowledge                                     -  -            -       1       9 

9.  *Extracts  from  Travellers  illustrative  of  Holy  Scripture            3       0 

10.  Clement  Walton                                              -  _             -       3       6 

11.  *Sutton's  Disce  Mori          -             -             -  _             -16 

12.  *  Walton's  Lives     -  -             -       3       6 

13.  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Scriptures       -  -             -       9       0 

14.  Young  Christian's  Sunday  Evening  (Epistles.  3d  series)           8       0 

15.  St.  Antholin  '                                    -             -  -             -       3       6 
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16.  *Berens' History  of  Prayer  Book   -  1  6 

17.  *Keble's  Christian  Year      -  -       5  0 

18.  Abeel's  China  -       6  0 

19.  The  Rocky  Island  -  -29 

20.  Pringle's  African  Sketches  -       8  6 

21.  Sir  H.  Davy's  Consolations  in  Travel  -  '    6  0 

22.  History  of  France  (Mrs.  Markham)  -       9  6 

23.  *White's  Selborne  -       3  0 

24.  Cattle  (Soc.  U.  Know.)      -  -     10  6 

25.  Head's  Rough  Notes                        -  -     12  0 

26.  Naomi,  or,  the  Last  Days  of  Jerusalem,  by  Mrs.  Webb      -       6  0 


List  of  Volumes  for  a   Parochial  Library,  from  the 

Catalogue  of   the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge. 

[Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  excepted.] 

s.  d. 

113.  Burkitt's  Help  and  Guide  to  Christian  Families  0  5 

209.  Becon's  Works  (Selection  from)  -  2  0 

*Beveridge's  (Bishop)  Select  Sermons    -  -  3  6 

*Bridges  on  119th  Psalm  -  5  0 

168.  199.  Cottage  Readings,  1st  and  2d  series,  each     -  -  1  0 

S.C.  Cottager's  Monthly  Visitor,  1821  to  1832,  each  annual  vol.  4  6 

S.C. •    1833  to  1841,  each  vol.  -  3  3 

228.  Disce  Vivere       -  -  2  6 

222.  Disce  Mori  -  1  6 

S.C.  Davy's  (Bishop)  vol.  for  Lending  Library  -  3  4 

317.  Gibson's  Three  Pastoral  Letters  -  -  1  1 

553.  Hall's  (Bishop)  Contemplations,  3  vols.  -  9  0 

186.  Hall's  Balm  of  Gilead      -  -  0  11 

419.  Hele's  Offices      -  -  2  0 

408.  Hele's  Companion  to  Altar  -  1  3 

S.C.  Herbert's  Poems  -  2  10 

20.  Home  (Bishop)  on  the  Psalms    -  -  2  0 

304.    -                      -  John  the  Baptist,  &c.      -  -  0  9 

263.  James's  Commentary  on  Collects              -  -  2  0 

264. on  Christian  Watchfulness  -  2  0 

*Kennaway's  Comfort  to  the  Afflicted     -  -  6  6 

124.  Leslie's  Short  and  Easy  Method  with  Deists         -  0  9 

544.  Lives  of  Apostles  and  Evangelists  -  1  6 
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S.C.  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Rochester  -             -       0  8 

*Leighton  (Archbishop)  Commentary  on  St.  Peter                   5  0 

S.C.  Memoir  of  Davies  of  Devanden  1  3 

$.C.  Miscellany,  The  -       1  5 

24.  Nelson's  Fasts  and  Festivals        -  4  5 

92.  Nicholl's  Help  to  the  Reading  of  the  Bible  2  0 

188.  Patrick's  (Bishop)  Advice  -       1  2 

203.    Consolatory  Discourses  1  8 

S.C.  Penny  Sunday  Reader,  vols.  i.  to  xiv.  each  -             -       2  2 

127.  Pious  Parishioner  instructed        -  1  1 

114.  Scougal's  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man  0  3 

409.  Slade's  Explanation  of  Psalms     -  1  8 

185.  Taylor's  (Bishop  Jeremy)  Golden  Grove  -                      1  0 

*Thurlow's  (Rev.  C.  A.)  Scriptural  Piety  -       3  6 

S.C.  Useful  Hints  to  Labourers   (Part  i.)  1  IA 

-    (Partii.)      -  1  U 

323.  Wilson's  (Bishop)  Sermons  -       2  5 

366.                             -  Sacra  Privata  (large  print)  -                     1  0 

S.C.  Wigram's  (Rev.  T.  C.)  on  Sunday  Schools  -       0  9 

*Wilberforce's  Eucharistica                       -  2  6 

Tracts  :  — 

Cheap  Repository,  vol.  i.               -  1  8 

vol.  ii.  1  3 

vol.  iii.            -             -  -              -       0  8 


Church  Communion  and  Discipline,  vol.  containing  Nos. 

500.  497.  184.  90.  494.  464.  423,  424.  - 
Evidences   of  Christian  Religion,  vol.    containing    Nos. 

171.  162.316.  103.  495.  471.  470.473.  472.  3G4.  225.41. 
Particular  Duties,  vol.  containing  Nos.  339.  417.  414. 

230. 
Against  Popery,  vol.    containing  Nos.  51.  169.  150.  410. 

101.  255. 

Prayer,  vol.  containing  Nos.  351.  490.  106.  130. 
Sermons,   vol.   containing   Nos.  352.  119.  110.  46.  512. 

427.  429.  504.  426.  485. 
For  the  Sick    and  Troubled,  vol.  containing  Nos.  499. 
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Sympathy  (Christian),  &c.,  vol.  containing  Nos.  143.  163. 

216.251.508.610.       - 
Study  of  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  containing  Nos.  498.  501. 
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%*  See  also  the  list  for  Deanery  Library,  and  that  at  page  95, 
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CHAPTER  I. 
DISTRICT   VISITORS. 

THE  charge  of  the  parochial  clergyman  extends  to 
every  member  of  his  flock ;  and  he  cannot  feel  that  it 
is  duly  performed,  while  there  is  a  family  or  an  in 
dividual  in  his  allotted  sphere  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
ministrations.  Every  one  of  his  parishioners  has  a 
claim  upon  his  sympathy  and  services ;  and  in  pro 
portion  as  he  is  faithful  and  zealous,  his  opportunities 
of  doing  good,  and  the  calls  upon  his  time  and  atten 
tion,  will  be  constantly  increasing.  It  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  pastoral  duties  of  a  populous  parish,  - 
nay,  even  of  one  of  moderate  extent,  —  will  exceed  the 
physical  abilities  of  the  strongest  and  most  devoted 
minister.  He  must  either  associate  others  with  him, 
in  such  services  as  he  can  with  propriety  delegate ; 
or  leave  many  a  path  of  usefulness  untrod,  and  be 
daily  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  undischarged  duties. 

Happily  there  exists  among  the  laity  an  increasing 
disposition  to  co-operate  with  their  spiritual  pastors, 
in  those  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love,  which 
devolve  on  every  member  of  Christ's  body,  the 
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Church.  And  where  a  clergyman's  own  heart  is  in 
his  work,  he  may  reasonably  reckon  on  finding  those  of 
his  flock,  who  will  feel  it  a  privilege,  in  subordination 
to  himself,  to  share  his  burden,  and  supply  his  lack 
of  service.  And  for  their  own  sake,  he  may  rejoice 
to  enlist  their  agencies,  and  see  them  embarked  in 
labours  which  are  doubly  blessed,  and  in  which 
they  will  be  sure  to  receive,  no  less  than  to  impart 
good.  Nothing  is  more  profitable  to  those,  whom 
God's  Providence  has  removed  from  the  pressure  of 
want,  than  to  be  personally  engaged  in  relieving  the 
necessities  of  their  poorer  brethren.  Nor  is  it  a  slight 
advantage  resulting  from  these  domiciliary  visits,  that 
they  promote  on  the  part  of  both  classes  that  reci 
procity  of  confidence  and  kindness,  so  essential  to  their 
mutual  well-being,  but  which  our  social  distinctions 
are  so  apt  to  interrupt.  Were  it  then  only  to  diffuse 
the  practical  charities  in  which  pure  and  undefiled 
religion  consists,  a  clergyman  should  rejoice  to  see  a 
system  of  district  visiting  in  operation  in  his  parish. 

He  will,  however,  need  to  exercise  much  caution, 
both  in  the  selection  of  his  auxiliary  labourers,  and 
in  defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  en 
trusted  to  them.  Unless  the  agents,  whom  he  thus 
recognises  as  co-operating  with  himself,  be  persons  of 
sound  judgment  and  discretion,  who  will  take  their 
instructions  from  him,  and  carry  out  his  views  with 
tact  and  delicacy,  they  will  rather  embarrass  and 
impede,  than  assist  him  in  his  mission.1  They  must 

i  "  In  our  great  towns,"  observes  Archdeacon  Bather,  "  zealous  persons 
may  commonly  be  found  to  help  us  in  many  ways,  —  our  schools,  for 
instance,  or  by  acting  in  district  visiting  societies,  —  if  we  are  but  careful 
to  select  those  who  are  really  discreet  and  pious,  and  to  maintain  —  for 
that  also  is  very  necessary  —  our  own  place,  instead  of  suffering  our 
subordinates  to  become  our  directors." —  Charge,  1837. 
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be  made  to  feel,  that  their  labours  are  subordinate 
and  subsidiary  to  his  ;  and  that  he  asks  their  aid  in 
"  serving  tables,"  that  he  may  "  give  himself  to  prayer 
and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word1 :  "  that  "  pervading 
with  a  general  superintendence  the  whole  extent  of 
his  parish,  he  may  at  the  same  time  concentrate  his 
energies  on  that  portion  of  his  work,  which  cannot  be 
delegated  to  another  —  the  administration  of  the  sa 
craments,  and  the  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  the 
pastoral  visitation  of  the  sick  and  dying."' 

The  remarks  of  the  present  exemplary  Bishop  of 
London  on  this  point  demand  the  deepest  attention. 
Speaking  of  parochial  visiting  associations  acting  in 
subordination  to  the  clergy,  his  Lordship  observes:  — 
"  By  kind,  yet  not  intrusive  inquiiy  into  the  wants, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual,  of  the  poor;  by  well- 
timed  aid ;  by  encouragement  and  counsel ;  by  ex- 
^ortations  to  the  duty  of  reading  the  Scriptures,  of 
public  worship,  of  sanctifying  the  Lord's  Day,  of 
regulating  the  behaviour  of  the  children  ;  by  directing 
them,  in  cases  of  sickness,  or  of  ignorance,  or  of 
troubled  conscience,  to  their  appointed  pastor,  such  an 
association  may  work  incalculable  good,  and  become 
powerfully,  though  indirectly,  instrumental  in  preach 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  But  it  is  incumbent  on 
me  to  caution  the  parochial  clergy  against  the  relin 
quishing  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  these 
auxiliary  labourers  ;  and  against  delegating  to  them 
their  own  peculiar  functions  and  duties,  as  the  com 
missioned  interpreters  of  Scripture,  as  the  Lord's 
remembrancers  for  His  people,  and  as  the  appointed 
guides  of  their  devotion.  There  is  a  special  promise 

1  Acts,  vi.  <J  Mr.  Canon  Dale. 
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of  blessing  annexed  to  ministerial  service ;  and  the 
sense  of  that  specialty  ought  not  to  be  effaced  from 
the  minds  of  our  flocks,  by  the  permitted  intrusion  of 
laymen,  however  pious  or  zealous,  into  that  which  be 
longs  to  our  own  peculiar  office.  If  this  be  not 
attended  to,  you  must  expect  that  tares  will  spring 
up  in  the  wheat,  and  that  your  visiting  societies  will 
become  so  many  nurseries  of  schism." 

With  these  restrictions,  a  district  society,  rightly 
organised,  is  to  the  parochial  clergyman  an  auxiliary 
of  inestimable  worth.  It  furnishes  him  both  with 
data  for  plans  of  parochial  improvement,  and  with 
an  efficient  machinery  for  carrying  them  into  execu 
tion  ;  investing  him  with  a  sort  of  ubiquity,  and  en 
abling  him  to  pervade  a  sphere  of  duty  which  his  in 
dividual  exertions  could  never  compass. 

At  the  same  time,  the  success  of  the  system,  in  any 
given  field,  must  mainly  depend  upon  the  individual 
minister ;  nor  must  he  ever  forget,  that  it  is  his  province 
to  animate,  direct,  control ;  and  that  his  auxiliaries 
are  to  take  their  tone,  and  receive  their  impression 
from  himself.  There  is  always  danger  in  such  cases, 
lest  we  should  trust  too  much  to  the  mere  mechanism 
we  have  set  in  motion.  But  no  subordinate  agency 
will  compensate  for  the  want  of  personal  devotion  on 
the  part  of  him,  who  ought  to  be  the  moving  principle 
of  the  whole.  His  suasion  must  suggest  the  motives  ; 
his  example  supply  the  model ;  or  he  will  look  in  vain 
in  his  auxiliaries  for  the  self-denial  and  devotion,  requi 
site  for  a  due  discharge  of  their  mission.  The  visitors 
should  be  also  encouraged  to  communicate  with  him 
freely ;  to  report  to  him  statedly  upon  the  cases  in 
their  several  districts  ;  and  to  direct  his  immediate 
attention  where  from  sickness,  or  other  circumstances. 
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his  pastoral  services  are  most  required.  And  in  re 
quital  for  their  valuable  and  disinterested  labours, 
they  should  be  made  to  feel,  that  they  have  a  peculiar 
claim  upon  his  confidence  and  respect ;  that  he  regards 
them  as  his  "  helpers  in  the  Lord,"  and  esteems  them 
very  highly  for  their  work's  sake. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  first  step,  in  organising  a 
system  of  district  visiting,  must  be,  after  procuring  a 
correct  census  of  the  population,  to  divide  the  parish 
into  sections  of  manageable  extent,  assigning  them 
to  the  several  visitors,  according  as  from  vicinity,  or 
other  circumstances,  they  may  be  respectively  suit 
able. 

In  the  author's  parish,  the  distribution  is  into  12 
districts  ;  and  the  number  of  houses  being  300,  there 
are  consequently  25  assigned  to  each  visitor,  with  an 
average  population  of  115.  In  the  case  of  more 
populous  parishes,  and  where  there  may  be  difficulty 
in  procuring  a  proportionate  increase  of  willing  and 
competent  labourers,  the  extent  of  the  district  must  of 
course  be  augmented  ;  but  it  is  most  desirable  that 
its  size  should  not  be  such,  as  to  overtask  the  visitor, 
or  to  dissipate  his  attention  over  too  wide  a  field. 
To  secure  the  object  in  view,  each  district  should  be 
thoroughly  pervaded.  The  intention  is  to  beget  a 
sympathy  between  the  visitor  and  the  inmates  of  his 
locality ;  to  familiarise  him  with  their  character ;  and 
to  create  in  him  an  interest  in  all  that  concerns  them. 
In  this  as  in  every  other  walk  of  usefulness  or  bene 
ficence,  it  is  better  to  do  a  little  completely,  than  a 
great  deal  partially  and  superficially. 

The  introduction  of  the  visitors  to  their  several  dis 
tricts  may  be  made,  by  their  delivering  at  each  house 
a  tract,  selected  by  the  clergyman,  and  bearing  a  laln-1 
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intimating  that  it  comes  from  him.  Any  awkwardness 
which  might  be  felt  by  a  visitor,  on  entering  the 
field  assigned,  is  removed  by  an  errand,  which  be 
tokens  an  accredited  agent,  and  justifies  a  visit.  And 
the  door  being  once  opened,  the  way  is  paved  for  an 
intercourse,  which  every  future  act  of  attention  will 
improve  and  endear,  until  the  visitor  is  recognised  as 
the  common  friend  of  the  district,  and  his  appearance 
statedly  and  eagerly  looked  for. 

The  duties  to  be  assigned  to  lay  visitors  may  be 
defined  in  general  terms,  as  those  which  it  would  be 
natural  and  suitable  for  one  private  Christian  to 
render  to  another.  The  administration  of  the  sacra 
ments,  and  the  public  expounding  of  God's  Word, 
must  be  considered  exclusively  the  province  of  one  in 
holy  orders.  And  no  one,  whose  co-operation  a  cler 
gyman  can  with  propriety  accept,  would  wish  to  in 
trude  into  services  so  sacred.  But  to  exclude  the 
pious  laity  from  carrying  the  message  of  peace  to  the 
cottages  of  the  poor,  and  to  the  bed-sides  of  the  sick 
and  dying,  or  offering  instruction  and  consolation 
wherever  they  are  needed,  is  as  little  the  intention  or 
interest  of  our  Church,  as  it  is  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  religion.  And  probably  the  extreme  jea 
lousy  of  such  exertions,  manifested  in  some  quarters 
has  contributed  to  alienate  and  drive  into  the  ranks 
of  dissent  many,  who,  had  a  suitable  sphere,  in  which 
they  might  serve  God  in  connexion  with  the  Church, 
been  assigned  them,  would  have  remained  attached 
and  useful  members  of  our  communion.  Kather  is  it 
the  Church's  duty  and  interest,  to  impress  upon  her 
lay  members  her  claims  for  such  services,  reminding 
them  evermore  that  they  are  as  much  partakers  of  her 
benefits,  and  as  bound  to  her  service,  as  those  who 
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wait  at  her  altars.  And  happy  the  pastor,  who  ranks 
amongst  his  parishioners  many  who  are  competent 
and  willing  to  co-operate  with  him,  in  these  important 
and  self-denying  duties,  for  which  the  field  is  so  vast, 
and  the  labourers  are  so  few.  (T) 


It  is  the  author's  practice  to  assemble  his  district 
visitors  on  the  first  Monday  of  the  month,  to  converse 
with  them  and  receive  their  report ;  when  they  also 
account  for  the  distribution  of  such  sacramental  alms 
as  have  been  placed  in  their  hands.  They  are  provided 
with  the  subjoined  form  of  application  to  himself, 
which  they  are  kind  enough  to  employ  as  occasion 
requires. 

DISTRICT 

No. 
REVEREND  SIR, 

I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  have  \isited 

residing  and 

recommend  for 

I  am, 

Reverend  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

VISITOR. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
NURSES  FOR  THE  POOR. 

THE  Soeurs  de  la  Charite  is  an  institution  which  we 
of  the  reformed  faith  might  profitably  imitate.  How 
ever  we  may  abjure  the  doctrinal  errors  of  the  Romish 
Church,  its  practical  charities  demand  our  reverence  ; 
and  in  its  systematic  attention  to  the  poor,  it  has  left 
us  far  behind.  Its  wisdom  has  been  also  seen,  in 
assigning  to  its  more  compassionate  and  earnest  mem 
bers  scope  for  benevolent  exertion  ;  and  employing,  in 
subordination  to  itself,  and  in  furtherance  of  its  own 
objects,  energies  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
turned  against  it.  Our  having  so  long  acted  upon  a 
different  principle  has  been  one  of  our  most  suicidal 
mistakes. 

That  amongst  the  daughters  of  our  Church,  there 
are  many  who  are,  in  the  truest  sense,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  we  must  gratefully  admit.  Which  of  our 
pastors  will  not  acknowledge  them  as  his  "  helpers" 
and  "  succourers  "  in  every  good  work  ;  and  bless  God 
that  the  Phebe,  Persis,  and  Priscilla,  to  whom  apostles 
were  beholden,  have  many  who  emulate  their  piety 
amongst  ourselves  ?  And  of  such  may  we  not  say,  as 
St.  Paul  did,  that  they  "labour  much  in  the  Lord," 
and  are  "  the  servants  of  the  Church."  1 

It  still,  however,  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  such 
agency  might  not  be  much  more  widely  and  syste- 


rf]V   adtXtprjv   r/juwv   ovaav   SIUKOVOV     TTJQ   tKK\j)aiag.        Romans, 
xvi.  1. 
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matically  employed  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  cause  of  humanity,  promoted  by  it. 
"  Thirty  years  hence,"  observed  one  of  the  lights  of 
our  age,  "  England  may  have  its  Beguines  and  its  Sis 
ters  of  Charity.  It  is  grievously  in  need  of  them ! 
There  is  nothing  Romish,  nothing  superstitious,  no 
thing  fanatical  in  such  associations  ;  nothing  but  what 
is  righteous  and  holy  ;  nothing  but  what  properly  be 
longs  to  that  $prt<rxeioi,  that  religious  service,  which 
the  apostle  James,  the  brother  of  our  Lord,  has  told 
us  is  pure  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father. 
They  who  shall  see  such  societies  instituted  and 
flourishing  here,  may  have  better  hopes  that  it  may 
please  the  Almighty  to  continue  His  manifold  mercies 
to  this  island,  notwithstanding  the  errors  which  en 
danger  it,  and  the  offences  which  cry  to  Heaven. nl(u) 

Is  it  impossible  for  members  of  our  Church,  in 
strict  subordination  to  her  rule,  to  be  thus  associated 
for  a  systematic  and  extensive  visitation  of  the  sick  ? 
Who  can  doubt  that,  could  any  judicious  plan  be 
arranged,  with  the  sanction  of  our  spiritual  rulers, 
many  would  be  found  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an 
opening  for  usefulness,  and  esteem  it  their  highest 
privilege  !  Without  vows — without  a  peculiar  habit, 
were  this  thought  objectionable, —  bound  only  by  a 
sense  of  their  infinite  debt  to  Him  who  bore  our  sick 
nesses,  —  but  still  as  recognised  hand-maids  of  the 
Church,  they  might  render  her  the  most  important 
services. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  attentions  required  by  the  poor 
in  sickness,  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  their  richer 
brethren  to  command  for  money.  And  of  these,  the 
most  substantial  is  the  attendance  of  a  suitable  person 

i  Southey's  Colloquies,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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to  nurse  them,  when  they  are  incapacitated  from  helping 
themselves.  At  such  times,  the  attentions  of  the  poor 
to  one  another  are  often  most  exemplary ;  nor  would 
any  one  wish  to  supersede  such  charitable  offices.  But 
it  must,  in  many  instances,  be  inconvenient,  and  even 
impossible,  for  a  poor  neighbour  to  absent  herself 
from  her  own  family,  or  forego  her  night's  rest.  And 
the  parochial  relief,  afforded  in  this  way,  falls  far  short 
of  what  is  required.  Generally,  some  one  receiving 
parish  pay,  and  herself  infirm,  is  sent  to  act  as  nurse ; 
and  at  a  time,  when  gentleness  and  consideration  are 
specially  needed,  and  the  mind  ought  to  be  kept 
tranquil  and  open  to  good  impressions,  the  invalid  is 
left  to  one,  whose  service,  being  enforced,  is  performed 
reluctantly ;  whose  infirmities  disqualify  her  from 
rendering  efficient  service,  if  so  disposed  ;  and  whose 
temper,  perhaps  soured  by  misfortune,  is  rendered 
more  acrimonious  by  loss  of  sleep. 

HOAV  desirable  to  substitute,  in  her  place,  one  alive 
to  the  wants  of  the  sick  room,  and  really  qualified  to 
discharge  its  duties  ;  who,  in  addition  to  a  kind  heart 
and  feeling  manner,  shall  possess  the  first  of  all  re 
commendations,  solid  and  consistent  godliness ;  and 
whose  aim  would  be,  not  only  to  relieve  the  body,  but 
also  to  minister  to  the  soul.  Amongst  the  Church's 
missions,  what  more  suitable  could  she  embark  on, 
than  one  which  would  constitute  her  the  nurse  of  the 
sick  poor,  and  place  her  before  men's  eyes,  as  affec 
tionately  caring  for  even  the  bodies  of  her  poorer 
members  ?  And  how  so  well  effect  this,  as  by  employ 
ing  agents  in  offices  of  the  truest  mercy,  to  carry 
her  practical  charities  and  her  sound  teaching  to  the 
abodes  of  penury  and  disease !  How  many  might  she 
thus  soothe  on  a  dying  pillow ;  to  how  many  impart 
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hopes  full  of  immortality ;  how  many  win  and  attach 
to  her  communion  by  a  sense  of  benefits !  Not  that 
her  object  would  be  to  proselytise  ;  for  the  people  are 
already  committed  to  her  charge ;  and  it  is  only  her 
duty  to  make,  at  least,  a  tender  of  her  services,  by 
every  sick  and  dying  bed.  And  occasions,  of  which 
separatists  from  her  communion  often  avail  themselves 
to  gain  converts,  it  is  doubly  her  business  and  in 
terest  to  improve. 

Is  it  asked,  whence  shall  the  Church  derive  the 
funds  for  such  services  ?  The  answer  is  ready.  By 
appealing  to  the  hearts  of  her  richer  members  ;  by 
awakening  them  to  the  privilege  of  contributing  to 
objects  so  sacred:  especially  by  recalling  to  their 
minds  mercies  and  comforts,  •with  which  the  privations 
of  the  sick  poor  are  fearfully  contrasted.  Let  those 
who  have  experienced  the  attentions  which  surround 
the  sick  bed  of  persons  in  easy  circumstances,  — who 
in  their  hour  of  need  had  at  command  whatever  kind 
ness  could  minister,  or  wealth  purchase,  or  skill 
supply ;  and  who  know,  with  all  these  alleviations, 
what  the  languor,  and  suffering,  and  bodily  and  mental 
prostration  of  protracted  sickness  are ;  —  let  such  as 
have  themselves  recovered,  or  have  received  back 
beloved  objects  from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  or  who, 
in  the  recollection  of  those  whom  they  have  lost, 
thank  God  that,  at  least,  whatever  could  tranquillise 
the  mind  or  assuage  pain,  was  not  denied  them —  let 
such  evince  their  sense  of  what  they  owe  to  God,  by 
sympathising  with  His  afflicted  creatures.  What 
more  suitable  return  for  past  mercies  —  what  so  ef 
fectual  a  security  against  future  visitation  !  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor  and  needy.  The 
Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  time  of  trouble.  The 
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Lord  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him  alive.  The 
Lord  will  strengthen  him  upon  the  bed  of  languish 
ing  :  thou  wilt  make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness."  1 

In  most  parishes  we  may  hope  that  the  Church 
might  find  a  suitable  agent  for  this  ministry  of  mercy. 
Some  pious  matron,  who  has  been  trained  in  the  school 
of  adversity,  and  is  able  to  comfort  them  that  are  in 
any  trouble,  by  the  comfort  wherewith  she  herself  has 
been  comforted  of  God.  Some  widow,  who  is  a  widow 
indeed,  who  trusteth  in  God,  and  is  well  reported  of 
for  good  works ;  who  desires  to  relieve  the  afflicted,  and 
diligently  to  follow  every  good  work.  Some  one,  in 
short,  whose  charitable  impulses  would  prompt  her  to 
undertake  such  office,  and  who  would  conscientiously 
discharge  them,  from  a  principle  of  love  to  Christ,  and 
to  the  bodies  and  souls  of  His  afflicted  members. 

1  Psalm  xli.  1,  2,  3. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
SPONSORS  FOR  THE  POOR, 

THERE  is  no  point  in  which  a  clergyman  finds  it  more 
difficult  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the  Church 
than  in  reference  to  sponsors  at  Holy  Baptism.  The 
injunction  is,  "  that  there  shall  be  for  every  male 
child  to  be  baptized,  two  godfathers  and  one  god 
mother  ;  and  for  every  female,  oneugodfather  and  two 
godmothers:"  moreover,  "that  the  parents  of  the 
child  shall  not  be  admitted  as  sponsors."  The  object 
of  the  Church,  in  both  these  requirements,  doubtless, 
being,  to  secure  to  the  infant  the  benefit  of  spiritual 
oversight,  should  the  parents  be  removed  by  death. 
And  the  purpose  is  a  truly  gracious  one  ;  in  keeping 
with  her  other  ordinances;  and  indicative  of  her 
maternal  interest  in  all  her  members. 

Unhappily,  among  the  poor  the  sacrament  itself  is 
so  often  prostituted,  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
office  of  sponsor  should  be  lightly  regarded  by  them. 
Often  they  experience  a  serious  difficulty  in  procur 
ing  persons  to  perform  it  for  their  children :  while, 
for  the  most  part,  those  who  undertake  it,  are  only 
nominally  in  communion  with  the  Church,  and  are 
morally  unfit  to  bear  so  serious  a  part  in  its  services. 
When  answering  at  the  font,  they  are,  in  fact,  pro 
nouncing  their  own  condemnation ;  and  are  under 
taking,  for  another,  obligations  which  they  notoriously 
disregard  in  their  own  persons.  And  the  knowledge 
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of  this  not  only  wounds  the  minds  of  rightly- disposed 
members  of  our  Church,  but  still  more  widely  alien 
ates  dissenters,  and  furnishes  them  with  pleas  for 
decrying  our  system. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  the  power  of  the  clergyman  to 
repel  such  persons ;  and  the  canon  enjoins  "  that  no 
one  be  admitted  godfather  or  godmother  to  any  child, 
before  the  said  person  hath  received  the  holy  com 
munion."  But,  in  our  lax  state  of  Church  discipline, 
it  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  insist  on  this  quali 
fication;  and,  in  many  cases,  would  amount  to  a 
positive  exclusion  from  the  sacrament. 

The  only  hope  of  the  Church,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  seems  to  lie  with  her  communicants.  Those 
who  are  actually  in  fellowship  with  her  —  living 
members  of  Christ's  body  —  may  be  expected  to  feel 
concern  in  what  so  nearly  affects  her.  And  if  pressed 
on  their  attention,  many  of  them  would,  doubtless,  not 
only  feel  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  pointed  out,  but 
be  sincerely  desirous  to  redress  it.  The  appeal  is  one 
addressed  to  their  best  sympathies  as  Christians. 
There  is  the  perplexity  of  the  parents  how  to  procure 
suitable  sponsors ;  the  claim  of  the  little  one  craving 
admission  to  the  Christian  fold ;  the  plea  of  their 
mother,  the  Church,  while  she  seems  to  say  to  them, 
"  Take  this  child,  and  nurse  it  for  me."  It  is  hardly 
possible  that  one,  who  has  the  mind  of  Christ,  and 
seeks  the  extension  of  His  kingdom,  can  view  such 
pleas  with  indifference. 

In  rural  districts,  where,  for  the  most  part,  the 
working  classes  are  brought  into  direct  contact  with 
the  grade  above  them,  it  would  seem  only  natural  for 
a  master  to  undertake  the  office  of  sponsor  for  the 
child  of  one  employed  by  him.  His  doing  so  would 
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be  a  gracious  act,  which  might  serve  to  strengthen  the 
ties  now,  generally,  far  too  lightly  regarded  on  either 
side.  And  while  manifesting  brotherly  interest  in 
those  placed  by  God's  Providence  beneath  him,  it 
would  prompt  his  Christian  sympathies,  and  give  him 
a  hold  on  the  affections  of  both  parent  and  child. 
Keminding  the  one,  that  the  humblest  of  his  brethren 
was  his  equal  in  God's  sight,  and  a  joint  heir  with 
him  in  Christ, — it  might  impart  to  the  other  a  clearer 
perception  of  what  Church  membership  is,  and  teach 
him  to  set  a  higher  value  on  its  privileges.  And,  of 
course,  it  would  suggest  and  justify  an  oversight, 
which  could  not  but  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  Occasional  inquiries  after  a  godchild's  wel 
fare  ;  care  that  he  should  be  sent  to  school,  and  fur 
nished  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Common 
Prayer  ;  a  few  words  now  and  then  of  admonition  and 
encouragement ;  all  these  are  duties  naturally  spring 
ing  out  of  the  relationship  thus  contracted,  and  might 
insure  his  being  trained  as  a  consistent  member  of 
the  Church  into  which  he  was  baptized,  and  being 
thus  brought  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of 
the  Lord. 

If  it  be  urged  that  such  sponsorship  would  involve 
responsibilities,  and  might  entail  trouble  and  even 
some  degree  of  expense,  it  must  be  remembered,  that 
obligations  are  already  imposed,  in  the  relative  po 
sition  towards  their  humbler  brethren  in  which  Pro 
vidence  has  placed  the  higher  and  middle  classes  of 
society  —  that  they  are  but  stewards  of  God's  gifts, - 
and  that  in  no  way  can  they  so  richly  improve  them, 
as  in  fatherly  acts  to  the  poor  man's  child.  A  dis 
charge  of  these  would  do  more  than  any  thing  else  to 
allay  discontent,  and  attach  the  poor.  And  that  social 
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superiority,  which,  viewed  disconnected  from  its  du 
ties,  is  often  so  grating  to  inferiors,  would  be  both 
admitted  and  revered,  were  it  connected,  in  the  poor 
man's  mind,  with  a  corresponding  sense  of  acknow 
ledged  responsibility,  and  with  greater  efforts  at  con 
ferring  good. 

In  town  parishes,  from  their  greater  extent,  and 
the  absence  of  that  direct'  and  kindly  intercourse  be 
tween  the  different  classes  which  may  be  expected  to 
subsist  in  a  less  dense  population,  such  offices  on  the 
part  of  superiors  are  less  to  be  looked  for.  But,  in 
these  cases,  the  obstruction  to  friendly  intercourse 
between  rich  and  poor  is,  in  itself,  a  serious  evil,  and 
one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  subdivision  of 
our  parishes ;  and,  even  under  the  most  disadvantage 
ous  circumstances,  an  earnest  benevolence  will  search 
out  objects,  on  which  to  confer  its  charities  and  the 
rich  blessings  of  the  Christian  fold. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 
CHURCH   OFFICERS. 

NOTHING  speaks  more  hopefully  for  our  Church  than 
the  increasing  interest  manifested  by  her  lay  members 
in  all  that  concerns  her.  Their  readiness  to  devote 
not  merely  money  —  but  what  is  often  a  far  greater 
sacrifice  —  their  time  and  abilities  to  her  service  —  is 
the  most  delightful  proof  that  religion  has  taken  deep 
root  amongst  us.  It  indicates  the  reality  and  preva 
lence  of  that  good  work  to  which  many  of  the  laity 
have  already  so  largely  contributed ;  and  which  will 
always  be  connected  with  the  memory  of  their  pious 
efforts  and  acts  of  munificence.  And,  doubtless,  no 
services  are  more  acceptable  to  God  than  those  of 
fered,  in  subordination  to  his  appointments,  by  men, 
bound  by  no  priestly  vows,  separated  by  no  fresh  act 
of  consecration ;  only  led  by  the  sense  of  baptismal 
engagements  and  the  impulses  of  renewed  hearts,  to 
do  what  they  legitimately  may,  for  the  maintenance 
and  extension  of  His  cause.  Instead  of  viewing  such 
efforts  with  a  cold  and  jealous  eye,  or  acting  in  the 
remotest  degree  as  if  we  wished  to  discourage  them,  it 
becomes  the  clergy  especially  to  bless  God  on  this 
behalf,  to  wish  them  good  speed  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  and  to  take  shame  to  ourselves  whenever  their 
zeal  shall  outstrip  our  own. 

Happily,  sounder  views  on  all  points  connected 
with  the  Church  are  gaining  ground.  And  the  mis 
taken  idea,  so  long  prevailing,  that  the  Church  meant 
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the  clergy  —  that  it  was  a  synonyme  for  those  of  her 
members  in  holy  orders,  rather  than  for  the  collective 
body  of  the  baptized  within  her  pale  —  is  rapidly 
giving  way.  Rightly-minded  members  of  our  laity 
are  becoming  more  deeply  impressed  with  what  is 
required  of  them,  —  as  having  been  baptized  into  one 
body,  and  made  to  drink  into  one  spirit ;  and  are 
found  inquiring  in  what  manner,  without  encroach 
ing  on  the  rule  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  they 
may  bear  a  part  in  promoting  her  efficiency  and  use 
fulness.  And  of  this  we  have  a  striking  instance  in 
the  proposal  for  such  sanctioned  and  systematic  co 
operation,  lately  addressed  to  our  venerable  metro 
politan,  and  emanating  from  some  of  our  most  exem 
plary  and  distinguished  lay  members.1 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  question  alluded  to  is 
one  of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  by  no  means  to  be 
summarily  disposed  of.  It  acquires  increased  im 
portance,  as  originating  with  the  body  whose  suffrages 
have  been  too  little  considered  in  ecclesiastical  ar 
rangements.  But,  in  itself,  it  merits  much  and  grave 
consideration,  and  it  were  difficult  to  foretell  the  con 
sequences  of  either  adopting  or  rejecting  it. 

On  the  one  hand,  we  have  a  vast  and  increasing: 

7  o 

population,  far  outr caching  the  pastoral  care  of  the 
existing  body  of  clergy,  and  much  of  which  is  either 
left  in  practical  heathenism,  or  abandoned  to  instruc 
tors  whom  the  Church  cannot  recognise.  Added 
to  which,  is  the  fact  already  alluded  to2,  that  zealous 

1  The  measure  suggested  embraces,  1st,  a  large  increase  of  the  third 
order  of  the  clergy  —  the  deacons ;  2dly,  the  employment,  under  epis 
copal  sanction,  of  laymen  as  visitors  of  the  sick,  Scripture  readers,  cate- 
chists,    and   the   like,    in   parishes   where  their  introduction  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  parochial  clergy. 

2  Page  380. 
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persons,  otherwise  well  affected  to  the  Church,  and 
who,  in  her  hands,  might  prove  efficient  and  valuable 
labourers,  are  often,  either  altogether  excluded  from 
those  subordinate  services,  which  they  would  gladly 
render ;  or  are  tempted  to  seek  a  field  of  labour  in  the 
ranks  of  dissent,  and  thus  contribute  to  strengthen  a 
cause  which  is,  every  day,  becoming  more  unequivo 
cally  hostile  to  our  institutions.  Neither  of  which 
alternatives  can  be  contemplated  without  deep  concern. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubted  how  far, 
especially  at  the  present  time,  it  may  be  prudent  to 
call  new  agencies  into  existence,  or  rather  to  revive 
orders  which,  although  at  one  time  recognised  in  the 
Church,  have  been  long  discontinued.  It  may  be 
feared,  lest  consequences  should  arise,  which  those 
who  advocate  this  measure  would  be  the  first  to  de 
precate  —  but  which  human  infirmity,  especially  in 
the  present  divided  state  of  our  Church,  render  not 
improbable  —  even  leading  to  collision  with  the  paro 
chial  priesthood  —  when  any  influence,  acquired  by 
those  subordinate  teachers,  would  tend  to  divide  and 
scatter  the  flock.  Cases,  no  doubt,  have  occurred,  in 
which  such  unhappy  consequences  have  resulted  from 
a  somewhat  similar  attempt.  And  it  may,  therefore, 
be  deemed  a  hazardous  experiment,  to  summon  into 
operation  powers  which  it  would  be  difficult  either  to 
regulate  or  recall.  It  is  happy  for  the  Church,  that 
the  responsibility  of  deciding  on  points,  so  intricate  and 
important,  rests  with  those  who  are  both  alive  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  case,  and  unlikely  to  sanction  any 
questionable  measure  for  meeting  them. 

The  principle  of  lay  help  is,  however,  clearly  recog 
nised  in  our  ecclesiastical  polity ;  and  there  is,  at  least, 
one  of  the  Church's  offices  in  which  her  lay  members 
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may  legitimately  engage,   and   in  which   they  may 
render  her  the  most  essential  service. 

In  the  appointment  of  her  wardens,  she  has  both 
invested  them  with  extensive  powers,  and  affords 
them  ample  opportunities  of  doing  good  ;  and  the 
fact  that  the  office  has  been  often  undervalued,  and 
inadequately  represented,  is  only  an  argument  for 
henceforth  committing  it  to  those  who  will  duly  esti 
mate  its  duties,  and  conscientiously  discharge  them. 

By  referring  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the 
functions  attached  to  the  office  in  question,  we  shall 
at  once  perceive  both  its  dignity  and  importance,  and 
what  ought  to  be  the  qualifications  of  those  who  un 
dertake  it.  "  The  churchwardens  are  the  officers  of 
the  ordinary,  in  all  parochial  ecclesiastical  matters, 
in  the  same  manner  as  chief  constables,  in  civil 
affairs,  are  the  officers  of  the  judges  and  magistrates. 
Though  acting  for  the  parish,  they  are  the  officers  of 
the  bishop,  and  responsible  to  him  ;  and  whether 
appointed  by  the  parishioners  in  vestry,  or  by  the 
clergyman,  have  the  same  rights  and  the  same  duties. 

"  Their  duties  are  twofold :  as  conservators  of  the 
church,  its  furniture,  and  cemetery,  with  a  discre 
tionary  power  over  its  property  for  specific  purposes ; 
and  as  guardians,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  moral 
character,  and  public  decency  of  the  parishioners. 

"  With  respect  to  the  former  of  these,  they  are  to 
see  and  to  provide  that  the  fabric  of  their  churches 
be  kept  in  full  repair ;  and  in  doing  so,  the  easiest, 
and  by  far  the  most  economical,  mode,  is  to  restore 
as  soon  as  the  injury  is  discovered ;  for,  whenever 
such  matters  are  overlooked,  as  small  and  of  little 
importance,  they  will  always  find  dilapidation  and 
expense  to  increase  rapidly  together.  In  whatever 
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they  may  thus  do,  in  the  way  of  repair  or  restoration, 
they  ought  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  original  style  and 
design  of  the  edifice,  not  putting  temporary  and  fancy 
patches  of  work  into  the  solid  and  time-honoured 
structures  of  antiquity. 

"  They  are  next  to  see  that  all  necessary  articles  of 
furniture  for  the  church  be  provided  and  preserved  ; 
that  the  church  be  constantly  kept  clean  and  well 
aired ;  that  the  windows  be  entire  in  their  form  and 
perfectly  glazed  throughout,  with  no  unsightly  and 
mean  substitute  of  wood,  brick,  or  plaster ;  that  the 
walls  be  kept  free  from  damp  within,  and  from  vege 
tation  without ;  that  the  water-pipes  and  courses  be 
open,   and  the  water  drawn  from   the  foundations  ; 
that  the  earth  be  not  allowed  to  accumulate  against 
the  outward  walls  ;  and  that  no  grave  be  made  within 
six  feet  of  any  part  of  them.     It  belongs  to  them  to 
provide  a  covering  for  the  altar-table  upon  all  com 
mon  occasions ;  and  on  others,  when  the  Lord's  Sup 
per  is  celebrated,  a  table-cloth  and  napkins,  with  all 
the  requisite  vessels,  and  necessary  supply  of  bread 
and  wine."1     "  They  are  also  to  provide  coverings  of 
proper  texture  and  quality,  for  the  desk  and  pulpit ; 
a  Bible  and  book  of  Common  Prayer,  of  proper  type, 
binding,  and  dimensions ;  together  with  becoming  and 
clean  vestments  for  the  minister.     Nor  should  they 
permit  any  of  these  articles  to  be  in  a  state  unworthy 
of  the  holy  purposes  for  which  they  are  designed." 
"  The  font  they  are  particularly  desired  to  have  kept 
clean  and  free  from  desecration,  with  a   supply  of 
clean  water  at  hand.     They  arc  to  permit  no  pew  to 
be  erected,  nor  mural  tablet,  nor  any  tomb  to  be  set 

1  Archdeacon  Wilkin's  Charge,  1844. 

2  Archdeacon  Sinclair's  Charge,  1844. 
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up  within,  nor  any  sort  of  separate  enclosure  without 
the  church,  but  with  the  consent  of  the  ordinary.1 
They  are  to  see  that  the  parishioners  attending  divine 
service  be  placed  as  conveniently  and  suitably  as  it 

may  be  in  their  power  to  arrange  ; and  that 

in  the  time  of  service  there  be  no  interruption  from 
noise  or  personal  movements. 2 

"  To  them  is  entrusted,  not  only  the  custody  of  the 
church  under  the  minister,  but  the  care  of  the  church 
yard  also,  which  they  are  to  keep  well  fenced  and  free 
from  cattle,  and  from  trespass,  and  strictly  preserved 
as  a  consecrated  place  for  the  reception  of  the  dead, 
that  the  feelings  of  those  who  have  deposited  the 
mortal  remains  of  their  relatives  and  friends  within 
its  enclosure  be  not,  at  any  time,  wounded."  3 


i  The  following  extract  from  Archdeacon  Shirley's  Charge,  1843,  on 
the  subject  of  sepulture  in  churches,  demands  particular  attention  :  — 
"  Specially  I  would  allude  to  the  very  objectionable  practice  of  burying 
in  churches,  which  is  indecent,  and  often  even  dangerous,  and  disturbs 
the  doors  or  sittings  of  our  churches,  and  often  both  of  them.  This  prac 
tice  must  be  absolutely  prohibited,  except  where  there  is  a  brick  grave  or 
vault,  and  the  body  is  enclosed  in  lead ;  and  as  the  clergyman  may  demand 
what  fee  he  likes  for  burials  in  his  church,  I  should  advise  the  clergy  to 
demand  such  a  fee  for  graves  in  their  churches  as  would  act  as  a  practical 
prohibition.  I  trust,  however,  that  this  very  objectionable  practice  will 
yield  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  community ;  for  why 
should  the  living  worshippers  be  injured  or  inconvenienced  by  such  a 
cause  ?  "  I  have  reason  to  know  that  such  are  the  directions  of  my  own 
archdeacon. 

2  "  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  clergyman,"  observes  Archdeacon 
Sinclair,  in  addressing  the  wardens,  "  to  rebuke  the  disturbers  of  divine 
service.     He  is  engaged  in  the  higher  duty  of  addressing  the  Almighty. 
It  is  your  business  to  rebuke  the  offender,  and,  if  necessary,  to  expel 
him  by  force.     Nor  is  your  care  confined  within  the  walls.     You  have 
the  power  of  ordering  into  the  church,  or  removing  from  the  churchyard, 
all  loiterers  and  profane  persons,   who,  by  disorderly  conduct  and  bad 
example,  may  offend  or  hinder  the  devotions  of  the  assembled  worship 
pers." — Charge,  1844. 

3  Archbishop  Wilkins. 
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"  In  the  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  functions, 
they  are  responsible  both  to  the  parish  and  to  the 
ordinary,  the  bishop :  to  the  parish,  that  they  do  not 
unduly  and  wastefully  expend  its  property;  and  to 
the  bishop,  that  they  do  not  neglect  the  buildings  and 
furniture  of  the  church." 1 

Even  in  this,  the  more  secular  portion  of  his  func 
tions,  how  much  may  the  pious  and  right-minded 
layman  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  society,  and  even 
to  the  glory  of  God  himself.  "  What  a  homestead  of 
Christian  peace,"  observes  Archdeacon  Manning,  in 
addressing  the  wardens,  "  may  you  make  for  your 
selves,  for  the  aged  and  poor,  the  sick  and  weary,  the 
widowed  and  the  world- worn,  in  your  parish  church, 
and  the  sacred  precincts  which  encompass  it  about. 
Who  can  say  how  much  is  in  your  hand  ?  If  you 
make  the  house  of  God  beautiful  and  honourable  in 
the  eyes  of  your  brethren,  who  can  measure  the  help 
you  give  to  your  pastor's  work  ?  Yours  is  no  light 
charge ;  no  merely  secular  office  ;  it  is  related  to  the 
holiest  things.  I  pray  you  use  it  well.  Guard  the 
house  of  God  with  a  dutiful  and  loving  care ;  and  if 
the  Lord  blessed  the  house  of  Obed-Eclom  for  the  ark's 
sake,  while  it  tarried  with  him,  believe  that  He  will 
not  forget  your  love  and  reverence  for  His  sanctuary. 
Your  year  of  office  will  soon  be  over,  and  with  it  the 
opportunity  ;  and  perhaps  the  blessing  will  pass  to 
other  hands.  Use  it  well  then,  as  men  that  would 
win  a  blessing  of  the  Lord  ;  remembering  how  He 
hath  said,  '  Them  that  honour  me  I  will  honour ;  and 
they  that  despise  me  shall  be  lightly  esteemed.' ' 

"  But  the  duties  of  churchwardens  extend  to  mat- 

1  Archdeacon  Sinclair.  2  Charge,  delivered  1843. 
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ters  higher  and  more  important  than  these,  even  to 
the  conduct  and  ministrations  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as 
to  the  character  and  deportment  of  their  brethren  of 
the  laity.  In  their  annual  presentments,"  which  are 
delivered  upon  oath,  "  they  are  required  to  report  on 
the  non-residence,  or  due  residence,  of  the  clergy 
man,  on  any  instance  that  may  possibly  occur  of  pal 
pable  neglect  or  misconduct  on  his  part,  either  in  the 
discharge  of  his  sacred  functions,  or  in  the  ostensible 
habits  of  his  life ;  and  on  whatever  evil  may  arise  in 
the  parish  from  the  irregular  or  immoral  conduct  of 
the  parishioners."  ]  "  They  are  empowered  as  acting 
for  the  bishop,  to  prevent  any  person  from  officiating 
in  the  parish  church,  whom  they  reasonably  suspect 
of  inability  to  produce  letters  of  orders.  They  are 
further  called  upon  to  observe  the  behaviour,  during 
divine  service,  both  of  the  minister  and  of  the  con 
gregation.  They  are  to  report  the  minister  to  the 
ordinary,  should  he  not  adhere  to  the  regulations  of 
the  Church ;  and  to  see  that  no  member  of  the 
congregation  is  guilty  or  indecorum  or  disturbs  the 
rest."  2 

On  this  point — the  conduct  of  the  clergy — remarks 
Archdeacon  E.  Wilberforce,  addressing  the  church 
wardens,  "  the  Church  has  an  especial  caution ;  not 
only  does  she  subject  the  clergy  to  peculiar  rules,  and 
bind  them  to  the  care  of  their  parishioners,  and  the 
duties  of  a  devout  life,  by  the  most  stringent  obliga 
tions,  but  she  takes  security  of  each  parish  that  these 
duties  are  performed.  Every  year  she  summons  one 
or  more  witnesses,  chosen  by  the  bulk  of  the  parish 
ioners,  who  are  solemnly  called  upon  to  bear  testimony 


1  Archdeacon  Wilkin's  Charge,  1844. 
*  Archdeacon  Sinclair. 
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respecting  their  lives  and  ministrations.  These  wit 
nesses  are  you,  the  churchwardens ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  clergy  should  ever  neglect  their  duty,  or  disgrace 
their  calling,  your  guilt  would  be  scarcely  less,  did 
you  allow  the  crime,  than  theirs,  should  they  commit 
it.  That  such  feelings  should  be  occasionally  found  in 
a  large  body  of  men,  the  corruption  of  our  nature 
renders  too  probable,  and  their  occurrence  would  be  no 
just  ground  of  imputation  against  our  system,  unless 
they  occurred  with  impunity  ;  and  this  they  cannot  do, 
unless  to  the  sins  of  the  priest  there  be  added  also 
the  negligence  of  the  people.  There  has  been  no 
clergyman,  however  faulty,  in  this  archdeaconry,  whose 
parishioners  have  not  yearly  declared,  by  the  voice  of 
their  public  officers,  that  they  know  nought  against 
him.  Then  therefore  was  the  time  to  speak,  or  else 
hereafter  for  ever  to  hold  their  peace."  l 

But  if  such  be  the  duties  of  this  important  office, 
it  is  clear  what  ought  to  be  the  qualifications  of  him 
who  fills  it.  For  a  man,  of  immoral  and  irreligious 

o 

character,  or  whatever  be  his  personal  character,  whose 
feelings  are  hostile  to  the  Church,  to  accept  this  trust, 
is  the  height  of  indecency.  "  Would  it  be  becoming, 
think  you,  to  entrust  such  an  office  to  a  man  of  no 
toriously  irreligious  habits,  or  even  to  one,  who,  what 
ever  might  be  his  moral  character  or  personal  piety, 
was  a  dissenter  from  the  Established  Church,  and 
therefore  considered  himself  to  be  prevented  by  con 
scientious  scruples  from  assisting  at  her  services  ? 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  ungodly  man  attempt 
ing  to  procure  order  in  a  church,  or  to  prevent  pro- 
faneness  and  revelry  in  the  streets?  and  how  could 

1  Charge,  delivered  1843. 
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one,  who,  whatever  be  his  motive,  seldom,  or  perhaps 
never,  enters  the  church,  declare  in  the  most  solemn 
manner  before  God  and  the  congregation,  that  he  will 
"  truly  and  faithfully,  and  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
knowledge,  execute  the  office  of  churchwarden  within 

o    / 

his  parish  ?  "  It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  persons 
elected  for  this  office  should  be  the  most  pious,  re 
spectable,  and  intelligent  persons  in  the  parish,  being 
members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  if  possible, 
communicants ;  and  it  really  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
act  of  deliberate  perjury  for  any  one  to  subscribe  the 
declaration,  who  does  not  at  least  intend  faithfully 
to  discharge  the  duties  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  abilities."1 

1  I  add  observations  to  the  same  effect  from  Archdeacons  Sinclair  and 
11.  Wilberforce.  The  former  observes,  in  his  primary  Charge,  "  It  is 
obvious  that  whoever  undertakes  this  trust,  should  be  not  only  a  man  of 
reputable  character,  but  favourably  disposed  to  the  National  Establishment, 
of  which  his  particular  charge  is  a  portion ;  and  if  not  in  full  communion 
with  the  Church  of  England,  prepared,  at  least,  to  attend  its  ministrations 
during  the  time  of  his  appointment.  It  is  no  doubt  possible,  consistently 
with  the  law  as  now  in  force,  for  an  individual  hostile  to  the  Church,  and 
desirous  even  of  its  demolition,  to  be  appointed  one  of  its  wardens.  It 
is  possible  for  a  vestry  so  far  to  forget  their  duty,  as  to  choose  a  warden 
without  inquiring  whether  he  is  likely  to  perform  his;  nay,  even  to 
choose  him  because  they  know  that  he  will  not  perform  it,  and  will 
actually  obstruct  those  measures  which  he  has  solemnly  pledged  himself 
to  promote.  Such  a  possibility,  however,  I  cannot  suppose,  in  any  in 
stance,  to  be  realized  amongst  us."  The  latter,  in  his  Charge  of  1843, 
observes,  "  Indeed,  a  person  who  is  not  a  churchman  should  neither  be 
chosen  churchwarden,  nor  accept  the  office.  But,  supposing  him  to  accept 
it,  let  him  remember  that  he  gives  a  solemn  promise  "  faithfully  and 
diligently  to  perform  its  duties,  according  to  the  best  of  his  skill  and 
knowledge."  And  he  cannot  pretend  to  be  unwillingly  forced  upon 
duties,  against  which  his  conscience  witnesses,  since  the  1st  of  William 
and  Mary,  cap.  18.  gives  him  the  option  of  employing  a  deputy,  if  he 
scruples  to  perform  any  thing  which  the  law  requires.  The  churchwar 
dens,  therefore,  are  bound,  both  as  churchmen  themselves,  and  by  a 
solemn  obligation  contracted  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man,  to  perform 
the  duties  of  their  office  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge." 
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It  is  obvious,  then,  how  important  the  office  of 
warden  is  in  itself,  and  what  opportunities  it  affords 
of  doing  good.  Nor  can  we  well  imagine  lay  func 
tions,  which,  if  God's  honour  be  truly  sought  in  them, 
will  involve  higher  privileges,  or  more  commanding 
influence.  The  humblest  and  most  secular  of  these  re 
lates  to  the  service  and  worship  of  God,  and  is,  in  this 
respect,  honourable  and  sacred.  The  Altar  sanctifieth 
the  gift.  And  he  who  desires  to  promote  the  homage 
of  the  Most  High,  and  in strumen tally  the  salvation  of 
his  fellow-men,  will  rejoice  to  be  accounted  worthy  of 
so  high  a  trust,  and  would  be  content  to  be  even  a 
door-keeper  in  the  house  of  his  God. 

Few  things  would  contribute  more  to  the  honour 
and  efficiency  of  our  Church,  and  eventually  to  the 
extension  of  religion  among  us,  than  a  just  appre 
ciation  of  this  office,  leading  to  a  thorough  and  hearty 
discharge  of  it.  A  few  instances  of  able  and  in 
fluential  laymen,  who  should  undertake  it  in  a  re 
ligious  spirit,  with  a  devout  desire  by  means  of  it  to  pro 
mote  God's  glory,  might  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
results.  The  respect,  which  it  would  be  seen  they 
attached  to  the  office,  would  raise  it  in  general  esti 
mation  ;  while  the  practical  good  they  effected  by 
means  of  it,  and  the  higher  tone  of  feeling  they  dif 
fused,  would  operate  far  and  wide.  Instead  of  shun 
ning  it  as  an  encumbrance,  or  abusing  it  for  paltry 
and  factious  purposes,  men  would  assume  it  with  a 
proper  sense  of  its  importance  and  obligations.  They 
would  esteem  it  a  high,  a  responsible,  a  holy  office ; 
would  feel  their  own  credit  involved  in  its  due  dis 
charge  ;  and  would  wish  to  signalise  their  year  of 
holding  it,  by  rendering  both  the  fabric  and  the  service 
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of  the  Church  more  precious   in   the  eyes  of  their 
fellow-parishioners. 

They  might  do  so,  consistently  with  a  rigid  regard 
to  economy,  and  while  keeping  down  all  those  legal 
expenses  which  are  shared  by  separatists  from  our 
communion.  An  attention  to  this,  as  it  is  the  in 
terest  of  the  Church  herself,  so  it  is  the  bounden  duty 
of  her  wardens.  Only  if  they  feel,  themselves,  a  pride 
in  God's  house,  they  will  desire  it  to  be  fair  and 
honourable  in  the  sight  of  all  men ;  and  by  their  own 
pious  liberality  will  stimulate  that  of  others.  Above 
all,  by  strict  observance  of  their  own  religious  duties  ; 
by  their  exemplary  conversation  and  devout  de 
meanor  ;  by  their  heartfelt  interest  in  the  services 
of  the  sanctuary,  they  will  both  strengthen  the  hands 
of  their  appointed  pastor,  and  augment  his  influence. 
And  in  such  a  case,  who  can  doubt  the  blessing  which 
would  attach  both  to  themselves,  and  to  the  very 
humblest  of  their  functions  ?  "  The  wise-hearted  persons 
who  wrought  for  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  were  taking 
measures  necessary  for  the  presence  of  God  there, 
while  they  were  employed  in  working  hangings,  or 
carving  stone ;  and  we  shall  not  fail  to  realise  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  among  us,  if  each  of  us,  the  clergy 
and  the  laity,  do  our  own  share  of  the  work  to  which 
we  have  been  respectively  called  in  that  Church  which 
God  has  of  His  grace  established  among  us.  What  a 
blessed  spectacle  it  would  be,  if,  as  the  stars  in  their 
courses,  great  and  small,  near  and  distant,  are 
contented  with  their  place,  and  move  round  their 
orbits  in  the  time  and  order  appointed  to  them,  there 
should  be  such  heavenly  harmony,  such  wise  humility, 
such  diligent  service,  among  ourselves.  Let  us  be  as 
sured  of  this,  that  unity,  and  peace,  and  love  exhibit 
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the  very  mind  of  Heaven ;  but  that  division,  and 
rancour,  and  strife,  are  true  signs  of  that  carnal  mind 
which  is  spiritual  death."1 


Parish  Clerk. 

A  desire  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Church  in  all  her 
departments,  will  suggest  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  even  a  subordinate  rank  in  her  service.  Nor  can 
it  be  doubted,  that  the  office  of  parish  clerk  might  be 
rendered  one  of  much  greater  respectability  and  use 
fulness,  than  it  usually  is. 

In  too  many  instances,  this  functionary  is  any  thing 
but  a  help  to  public  devotion ;  being  either  considered 
to  supersede  the  necessity  of  responses  on  the  part 
of  the  people,  or  marring  the  worship  by  his  bad 
reading  and  want  of  reverence.  And,  under  such 
circumstances,  his  services  might  better  be  dispensed 
with. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  good  might  result,  from 
assigning  the  office  to  persons  of  truly  religious  cha 
racter  and  moral  influence.  This  might  often  be 
effected,  by  annexing  it  to  that  of  parochial  school 
master,  —  a  plan  strongly  recommended  by  some 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  extensively  acted  upon 
by  the  Church  Commissioners  of  Ireland. 

In  my  own  parish,  it  has  been  so  conjoined  for  some 
years,  and  I  am  thankful  to  record  the  advantages 
which  have  resulted  from  this  arrangement.  It  has 
been  my  happiness  to  find  in  those  occupying  this 

1  Archdeacon  Shirley. 
n  r>  2 
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post,  men  who  have  felt  it  a  privilege  to  act  as  officers 
of  the  Church :  both  of  them  have  loved  the  House 
of  Prayer  in  which  they  have  served  before  God ;  and 
shown  this,  by  their  voluntary  attendance  at  the  daily 
service,  and  by  a  praiseworthy  attention  to  the  clean 
liness  and  decency  of  the  sanctuary  itself:  and  both 
have  been  desirous  to  act  as  district  visitors,  and,  in 
other  ways,  to  approve  themselves  my  fellow-workers 
in  the  Lord. 

In  proportion  as  our  beloved  Church  is  better  un 
derstood  by  her  pious  members,  and  more  justly  dear 
to  them,  there  will  be  an  increased  desire  to  serve  her 
in  this,  as  in  all  other  capacities ;  and  we  may  hope  to 
see  even  her  less  honourable  offices  filled  by  a  superior 
class  of  men,  and  becoming  a  source  of  augmented 
strength  and  usefulness  :  "  In  that  day  shall  there  be 
upon  the  bells  of  the  horses,  HOLINESS  UNTO  THE  LORD  : 
and  the  pots  in  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  like  the  bowls 
before  the  altar.  Yea,  every  pot  in  Jerusalem  and 
in  Judah  shall  be  holiness  unto  the  Lord  of  Hosts ; 
and  all  they  that  sacrifice  shall  come  and  take  of 
them,  and  seethe  therein :  and  in  that  day  there  shall 
be  no  more  the  Canaanite  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 1 

1  Zech.  xiv.  20,  21. 
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NOTE  A.     Page  7. 

I  gladly  quote  words,  as  true  as  they  are  noble,  which  have 
appeared  as  these  pages  are  passing  through  the  press  :  "  In 
these  days  of  *  abundance  and  store '  all  the  grievous  spiritual 
wants  of  our  teeming  population  could  be  supplied  with  the 
utmost  ease,  as  far  as  the  necessary  buildings  go,  if  the  hearts 
of  any  considerable  portion  of  our  countrymen  could  be  stirred  to 
any  approach  to  real  self-sacrifice,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
them  ;  nay,  there  are  individuals,  of  whom  some  ten  or  twelve 
could  supply  them  all !  And  even  in  the  way  of  making  provision 
for  these  awful  wants,  more  will  be  done  by  kindling  among  us  the 
spirit  of  church-building,  and  inducing  the  rich  to  consecrate  large 
portions  of  their  wealth  to  God's  honour,  than  by  any  possible  sub 
division  of  the  sums  yet  contributed  for  that  purpose  :  and  it  is  the 
part  of  faith,  to  believe  that  if  it  is  RIGHT  to  honour  God  even  by 
the  visible  magnificence  of  buildings  consecrated  to  His  honour, 
we  may  and  ought  to  honour  Him  in  this  way,  leaving  the  rest  to 
Him,  who  knows  what  we  have  need  of.  With  our  wealth,  every 
mean  and  make-shift  church  is  a  proof  of  sinful  unwillingness, 
existing  somewhere,  to  sanctify  our  wealth  by  dedicating  large 
portions  of  it  to  the  visible  and  permanent  service  of  the  Almighty." 
—  Remarks,  fyc.  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold. 


NOTE  B.      Page  18. 

The  question  of  seats  in  our  Parish  Churches  is  one  of  so  much 
moment,  and  so  prolific  of  disputes,  that  I  have  thought  it  best  to 
give  the  sentiments  of  some  of  those,  to  whose  province  it  imme 
diately  belongs  :  — 
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ARCHDEACON  HARE. 

For  the  sake  of  order  and  regularity,  seats  might  be  assigned  to 
each  family,  according  to  its  numbers  ;  and  we  may  feel  assured 
that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  generally  respected. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

Nor  should  the  influence  of  domestic  feeling  and  customary  de 
votional  associations  be  disregarded.  Members  of  the  same  family 
have  a  natural  and  praiseworthy  satisfaction  in  worshipping  toge 
ther.  The  younger  and  inferior  members  are  under  salutary  con 
trol.  To  break  up  this  union,  and  crowd  them  indiscriminately 
amongst  the  general  mass,  must  be  far  from  desirable.  I  may  add, 
that  it  is  also  natural  and  praiseworthy  for  every  worshipper  to 
have  a  preference  for  the  spot  where  he  has  long  and  habitually 
held  communion  with  God. 

ARCHDEACON  C.  THORP,  D.D. 

We  have  to  deal  with,  and  are  bound  to  regard,  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  the  people,  always  disposed  to  worship  in  the  known 
and  accustomed  place  of  prayer,  with  their  families  and  friends, 
and  benefited  by  the  associations  which  they  love. 


NOTE  C.     Page  19. 

ARCHDEACON  K.  WILBERFORCE. 

A  decent  regard  to  family  convenience  none  can  censure  ;  but 
the  erection  of  lofty  partitions,  whereby  the  united  worship  of  God 
is  seriously  impeded,  and  the  poor  are  pewed  out  of  their  rightful 
inheritance  ;  the  fictitious  sale  of  seats  in  our  parish  churches,  to 
which  the  seller  can  give  no  title  and  to  which  the  buyer  acquires 
none  ;  the  illegal  locking  up  of  boxes  in  the  common  area  of  the 
church,  as  though  they  were  private  dwellings  —  these  are  among 
the  causes  of  that  division  which  has  thinned,  and  that  irreverence 
which  has  polluted  us. 

ARCHDEACON  SIR  HERBERT  OAKELY,  BART. 

But  the  abuses  of  the  system  deserve  all  the  reprobation  which 
has  been  applied  to  them,  and  for  their  removal,  as  opportunity 
may  offer,  we  cannot  too  strenuously  contend.  They  consist 
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chiefly  in  the  lavish  consumption  of  space  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  almost  total  inattention  to 
the  claims  of  the  poor  ;  the  instances  of  large  square  pews,  origin 
ally,  perhaps,  appropriated  to  a  numerous  family,  but  frequently 
occupied  by  only  a  single  survivor  ;  the  permission  given  to  indivi 
duals  to  raise  the  sides  of  their  pews  (for  the  gratification,  too  often, 
of  a  pitiful  desire  of  distinction),  to  the  serious  inconvenience  of  those 
who  sit  near  them,  and  to  the  great  disfigurement  of  the  church  ; 
and  the  creation  of  faculty-pews.  To  this  last  evil  an  effectual 
check,  we  trust,  has  been  given  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis 
sioners  of  1832.  Those  who  are  in  authority  will,  doubtless,  con 
tinue  to  act  on  their  recommendation,  "  that  in  future  no  faculties 
shall  be  granted,  permanently  annexing  to  any  messuage  a  pew  in 
the  church  or  chancel." 

ARCHDEACON  C.  THORP,  D.D. 

I  have  named  abuses,  and  that  surely  is  an  abuse  which  is  done 
for  the  pleasure  of  individuals,  at  the  expense  and  to  the  injury  of 
the  congregation  ;  to  gratify  some  whim  or  fancy,  or,  perchance, 
the  poor  desire  of  distinction.  Such  are  lofty  enclosures,  curtains, 
square  or  mis-shapen  pews  of  unnecessary  dimensions  ;  unseemly 
nuisances  these,  clearly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  ordinary  ;  — 
private  invasions  of  public  property,  not  by  any  means  to  be  tole 
rated,  but  to  be  abated  by  the  churchwardens,  inasmuch  as  they 
infringe  the  common  rights  of  the  parish. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  pews,  I  may  observe,  that  great 
objections  hare  been  made  to  them  on  account  of  abuses  which 
ought  never  to  have  been  allowed,  and  which,  we  may  hope,  will 
be  in  time  redressed.  I  might  instance,  among  other  improprieties, 
the  erection  of  pews  so  lofty,  and  so  effectually  curtained  round, 
that  other  persons  cannot  hear  or  see  the  minister,  and  the  occu 
pants  themselves  cannot  be  seen ;  in  which  secluded  state  they  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  congregation.  Nor 
can  the  churchwardens  in  such  cases  take  official  cognizance  of 
their  behaviour,  as  the  law  requires.  Such  pews  may,  therefore, 
upon  cause  shown,  be  pulled  down  by  order  of  the  bishop,  as  public 
nuisances,  not  to  be  maintained  by  any  faculty,  licence,  or  prescrip 
tion  whatever.  If  abuses  such  as  these  were  redressed ;  if  due 
care  were  taken  by  churchwardens  to  exercise  the  full  powers  given 
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them  by  law  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  all  classes,  and  at 
the  same  time  never  to  exceed  those  powers,  I  am  convinced  that 
much  of  the  hostility  which  has  recently  arisen  to  the  existence  of 
pews  at  all,  would  be  removed  or  allayed. 

ARCHDEACON  HARE. 

The  first  measure  I  would  recommend  is  to  alter  the  distribution 
of  the  seats,  by  getting  rid  of  those  eye-sores  and  heart-sores,  pews, 
and  substituting  open  benches  with  backs  in  their  stead.  Many 
advantages  would  accrue  from  such  a  change,  over  and  above  the 
power  of  seating  a  great  number  of  people.  This  increase  in 
capacity  would  be  very  considerable  in  our  country  churches,  where 
pews  large  enough  to  hold  from  ten  to  twenty  persons,  in  the  best 
situations  in  the  church,  are  often  allotted  to  small  families,  and 
may  be  seen  gaping  well  nigh  empty ;  for  even  they  who  rarely 
come  to  church  themselves,  are  not  seldom  most  rigid  in  asserting 
what  they  conceive  to  be  their  right  of  excluding  others  from  these 
pews.  Meanwhile  the  poor,  who,  owing  to  the  obtuseness  of  their 
senses  and  perceptions,  need  to  be  near  to  the  minister,  are  thus 
driven  to  the  skirts  of  the  church,  where  only  dim,  broken  sounds 
reach  their  ears ;  the  connecting  links  of  which  they  are  unable  to 
supply,  and  where,  if  they  are  not  altogether  out  of  sight,  they  can 
but  imperfectly  discern  those  accompaniments  of  manner  and  voice 
and  gesture,  in  which  so  much  of  the  force  of  preaching  lies,  and 
which  are  especially  requisite  to  persons  less  familiar  with  the 
power  of  words,  and  less  easily  impressed  by  them.  We  all  know, 
too,  how  many  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  are  perpetually  spring 
ing  up  from  disputes  about  rights  of  pews,  which  would  thus  be 
extinguished  at  once.  .  .  .  Besides,  do  we  not  all  know  what  facilities 
and  temptations  pews  afford  for  irreverent  behaviour  during  divine 
service,  what  facilities  they  afford  to  the  somnolent  ?  Moreover, 
the  eyes  of  the  congregation  are  not  all  turned  the  same  way, 
directed  toward  the  same  object ;  but  people  sit  face  to  face,  and 
thus  are  inevitably  led  to  look  too  much  at  each  other,  which  in 
terrupts  the  current  of  their  devotional  feelings.  Above  all,  the 
tendency  of  pews  is  to  destroy  the  character  of  social  worship. 
Instead  of  our  kneeling  all  side  by  side,  rich  and  poor,  one  with 
another,  pews  keep  up  those  distinctions  of  rank,  which  in  the 
presence  of  God  we  should  desire  to  lay  aside,  each  family  penning 
itself  up  within  its  high  wooden  walls,  and  carefully  secluding 
itself  from  all  contact  and  communion  with  its  neighbours.  Indeed, 
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when  one  enters  a  church  on  a  week-day,  and  sees  the  strange 
fashion  in  which  the  floor  is  partitioned  out  into  large  shapeless 
boxes,  one  is  involuntarily  reminded  of  one  of  the  ugliest  objects 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  —  Smithfield  market  when  empty. 


NOTE  D.     Page  22. 

ARCHDEACON  R.  WILBERFORCE. 

But  it  must  be  from  ourselves  that  such  efforts  must  commence. 
Let  the  incumbent  who  wishes  that  his  church  should  be  a  place 
suitable  for  divine  service,  procure  a  plan  from  some  competent 
architect,  setting  forth  such  improvements  as  are  needed ;  and  if 
possible,  also  a  drawing  exhibiting  the  effect  of  the  building,  when 
completely  re-edified.  Let  him  set  this  before  him  as  an  object  for 
his  efforts.  Let  him  exhibit  it  as  well  to  his  parishioners,  as  to 
those  who  have  an  interest  in  the  soil,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  cases  will  not  be  few,  in  which  the  liberality  of  his  neighbours 
will  in  time  respond  to  his  call.  Especially  may  this  be  expected, 
when  he  himself  possesses  the  means  of  commencing  so  good  a 
work.  That  he  will  have  the  will  is  a  point  not  to  be  questioned ; 
for  a  man  must  be  lost  to  all  feelings  of  the  real  dignity  of  his 
office,  who  can  be  content  that  the  place  of  his  public  ministrations 
should  be  sordid  and  neglected,  while  his  private  dwelling  is  orna 
mental  and  commodious. 


NOTE  E.     Page  22. 

"  We  will  suppose  now  that  it  is  resolved  to  clear  away  from 
the  area  of  an  old  church,  the  motley  assemblage  of  pens  — 
painted,  baize-covered,  short,  tall,  square,  oblong,  flimsy  deal  or 
panelled  oak,  or  whatever  hideous  variety  they  may  present  — 
and  to  restore  the  ancient  arrangement  of  uniform  open  sittings 
throughout.  These,  of  course,  will  all  face  the  east ;  and  a  central 
passage  will  be  left  down  the  nave,  and  another  parallel  to  it  on 
each  side  next  to  the  piers  in  the  aisles,  so  as  to  leave  the  bases 
perfectly  free  and  unencumbered.  Now  what  is  the  best  method 
of  procedure  after  this  happy  consummation  has  arrived  ?  First, 
then,  we  recommend  the  entire  flooring  (which  is  sure  to  be  in  a 
bad  state  from  the  vaults  and  encroachments  of  the  pens),  to  be 
taken  up,  and  a  bed  of  concrete,  a  foot  in  thickness,  to  be  laid  uni- 
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formly  over  the  whole  of  the  interior  area.  In  this,  a  pavement 
of  encaustic  tiles,  or,  at  least,  of  squared  stone  slabs,  must  be  firmly 
fixed.  When  this  is  done,  and  the  mutilated  bases  and  piers 
restored,  some  idea  will  be  conveyed  of  the  ancient  appearance  of 
our  parish  churches.  Thus  the  ground  will  not  easily  be  opened 
for  graves,  and  the  floor  will  be  kept  clean,  dry,  wholesome ; 
provided,  of  course,  that  proper  attention  be  paid  to  the  external 
drainage  and  clearance  of  the  soil  from  the  earth-line.  Upon  this 
pavement,  cills  or  sleepers  of  oak  should  then  be  laid  loose,  in  a 
direction  from  east  to  west ;  and  to  these,  the  standards  should  be 
mortised  at  such  intervals,  that  the  backs  may  be,  at  the  very  least, 
3  ft.  6  in.  apart  in  the  clear.  If  a  boarded  floor  be  insisted  upon 
—  as  it  often  will  be,  from  an  ignorance  of  what  a  dry  and  level 
pavement  beneath  the  feet  really  is  —  stout  planks  may  be  laid 
over  and  upon  the  pavement  from  cill  to  cill,  into  which  they  may 
be  made  to  fit  by  a  groove,  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  can,  at  any 
time,  be  readily  removed,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  and 
thoroughly  drying  the  floor  underneath.  Thus  also,  if  the  occu 
pants  of  one  seat  consent  to  try  the  withdrawal  of  the  boards,  and 
find  no  inconvenience  therefrom,  others  will  certainly  follow  the 
example,  and  the  plan  which  we  have  ever  recommended,  namely, 
to  have  a  stone  or  tiled  floor  under  the  seats  as  far  preferable  to 
boarding,  will  be  gradually  achieved.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  we  have  seen  many  ancient  churches  in  which  no  boarding 
has  ever  been  placed  under  the  open  seats,  and  the  appearance  is 
much  better,  and  the  comfort  to  the  worshipper  certainly  not  less, 
for  the  absence  of  it." 

Ecclesiologist,  No.  xxi.  April,  1843. 


NOTE  F.     Page  39. 

The  following  passage  is  probably  known  to  most  of  my  readers  ; 
but  the  subject  seems  to  demand  its  introduction  here  :  — 

"  There  is  a  simple  and  striking  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  a 
general  secularity  had  encroached  upon  the  Church,  in  the  ordinary 
tone  of  those  monumental  inscriptions  which  deface  the  walls  of 
many  of  our  sacred  edifices.  It  is  extremely  painful  to  see  on 
every  hand,  in  almost  every  church,  records  of  social  respectability, 
of  domestic  affection,  of  professional  talent,  of  scientific  acquire 
ment,  of  martial  valour,  in  one  instance  which  has  met  my  eye, 
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even  of  distinction  in  freemasonry,  without  any  accompanying 
notice  of  the  Christian  hopes  of  the  deceased,  and  of  that  character, 
by  virtue  of  which  alone  their  human  qualities  can  justly  claim 
either  permanence  or  praise.  What  respect  has  the  stern  sceptre 
of  Death  for  these  earthly  shows  ?  What  title  have  they  to  be 
commemorated  amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  Christian  temple, 
unless  they  be  under  the  seal  of  Christ?  Gladdening  it  is  in  the 
long  galleries  of  the  Vatican,  walled  with  the  sepulchral  inscrip 
tions  of  antiquity,  to  pass  from  those  cheerless  memorials  of  the 
dead,  which  alone  paganism  could  supply,  to  the  emphatic  phrases, 
and  the  not  less  eloquent  symbols,  which  marked  the  tombstones 
of  the  early  Christians,  and  told  of  their  present  peace  and  joyful 
anticipations  of  the  future ;  but  how  sad  that  we  should  now 
recoil  from  the  use  of  our  free  privileges,  and  speak,  as  is  so  often 
the  case,  of  the  dead  in  Christ,  as  though  immortality  was  not  yet 
brought  to  light ! " 

Gladstone's  Church  Principles,  chap.  vii.  page  463. 


NOTE  G.     Page  45. 

ARCHDEACON  R.  WILBERFORCE. 

But  it  is  not  so  difficult  surely  to  renovate  our  churches,  as  it 
was  to  rear  them.  Let  it  only  be  understood  that  such  restoration, 
like  the  original  erection  of  the  fabric,  must  be  looked  for  from 
the  voluntary  efforts  of  devout  persons  ;  to  expect  it  from  the  en 
forced  contributions  of  the  temporary  occupiers  of  the  soil,  would 
be  as  unreasonable  as  illusory.  All  that  can,  at  present,  be  hoped 
from  such  parties  is  to  maintain  with  decency  what  already  exists ; 
when  their  eyes  have  become  accustomed  to  associate  solemnity 
and  reverence  with  the  service  of  God,  their  liberality  will  be 
more  successfully  appealed  to. 


NOTE  H.     Page  50. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

While  I  am  explaining  what  you  are  to  do,  let  me  notice  also 
what  you  are  to  avoid.  As  wardens,  your  duty  is  to  guard  and 
preserve  ;  you  have  no  power,  without  the  license  of  your  diocesan, 
to  remove,  alter,  or  alienate  ;  to  part  with  any  of  the  goods,  works, 
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or  ornaments  of  the  church  ;  nor  to  enlarge,  curtail,  nor  remodel 
any  portion  of  the  sacred  edifice.  By  so  doing,  you  expose  your 
selves  to  severe  penalties  Should  any  of  you  ever  happen  to  be 
embarrassed  by  urgent  applications  from  interested  parties,  holding 
parochial  or  family  influence,  you  have  a  straightforward  and  con 
scientious  answer  ready,  in  the  acknowledgment  that  you  have 
not  the  power  ascribed  to  you,  and  cannot  act  without  consulting 
the  ordinary. 

ARCHDEACON  C.  THORP,  D.D. 

And  further,  I  have  to  desire,  that  no  alterations  be  made  in 
your  churches,  whether  by  enlargement  or  otherwise,  but  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  archdeacon.  It  is  represented  to  me  that  large 
sums  have  been  wasted,  the  fabrics  damaged,  and  grievous  enor 
mities  perpetrated,  particularly  by  injudicious  and  costly  attempts 
to  introduce  hot  water  and  hot  air  into  the  buildings,  without  due 
care,  professional  advice,  or  authority.  Nothing  of  this  kind  should 
be  lightly  done ;  nothing  beyond  repair,  but  by  permission ;  no 
thing  extensive,  without  a  faculty.  The  care  of  these  things  is 
charged  upon  the  ordinary  ;  and,  as  mistakes  affect  his  reputation  , 
with  your  own,  I  make  it  my  request,  that  in  all  cases  of  addition, 
restoration,  and  re-arrangement,  as  well  as  of  new  buildings,  in 
telligible  plans  be  given  to  Mr.  Official  or  myself,  before  such  plans 
are  undertaken.  And  when  I  say  this,  I  rely  upon  you  to  acquit 
me  of  any  disposition  to  impose  unnecessary  trouble,  or  to  assume 
power  or  responsibilities,  beyond  those  which  the  ecclesiastical  law 
binds  upon  the  office. 


NOTE  I.     Page  51. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  hope  that  the  Report  of  the  Eccle 
siastical  Commissioners  in  1832  may  be  followed  up  by  corre 
sponding  legislative  measures ;  that  the  power  of  granting  faculties 
may  be  restricted  or  withdrawn  ;  and  that  some  competent  tribunal 
may  be  instituted,  to  establish  or  extinguish,  at  a  cheap  rate,  all 
claims  of  this  vexatious  kind.  I  say  vexatious,  because  to  them 
are  owing  in  a  measure  the  annoyances,  anomalies,  and  defective 
accommodation  in  so  many  of  our  parish  churches. 
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NOTE  K.     Page  55. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

In  the  whole  of  your  proceedings,  it  will  be  desirable  for  you 
not  to  act  entirely  upon  your  own  judgment,  but  to  consult  the  best 
authorities  within  your  reach  ;  and  especially  your  minister,  who, 
although  he  has  no  legal  right  to  interfere,  has  a  greater  interest, 
than  any  other  individual,  in  a  judicious  and  equitable  settlement 
of  all  questions  connected  with  this  subject.  Hence  the  best  law 
authorities  unite  in  recommending  that  you  should  act  with  his 
concurrence. 

ARCHDEACON  SHIRLEY. 
You  act,  moreover,   as  the  bishop's  officers  in  the  important 

matter  of  pews,  or  other  sittings  in  the  church On  the 

present  occasion,  I  wish  to  remind  you  that  it  is  specially  your 
duty  to  see  that  the  parishioners  are  suitably  placed  in  the  church. 
The  duty  does  not  belong  to  the  parish  generally,  nor  to  the  vestry, 
nor  to  the  clergyman,  but  to  you ;  and  for  the  manner  in  which 
you  discharge  this  duty  you  are  responsible  to  the  bishop,  and  to 
him  only ;  though  you  will  naturally  be  glad  to  have  the  advice  of 
influential  parishioners,  and  especially  of  your  clergyman,  in  a 
matter  which  is  always  important,  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  of 
extreme  delicacy. 

NOTE  L.     Page  57. 

ARCHDEACON  SINCLAIR. 

Among  your  various  duties,  one  of  the  most  difficult,  the  most 
important,  and  the  most  frequently  misunderstood,  is  the  allotment 
of  pews  or  sittings.  The  church,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  belongs  to 
the  parishioners  at  large,  who  are  entitled  to  be  conveniently  seated 
"  according  to  their  rank  and  station,"  so  as  best  to  provide  for  the 
accommodation  of  all;  and  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  vested 
in  the  ordinary  for  their  benefit.  There  are  no  original  private 
rights  whatever  to  interfere  with  this  common  interest  of  rich  and 
poor  in  the  house  of  God.  Every  alienation  to  private  use  must  be 
with  the  consent  of  the  bishop ;  which  consent  is  given  for  the 
general  convenience,  and  to  prevent  contention,  and  may  be  given 
in  two  ways,  either  by  the  written  instrument  called  a  faculty,  or 
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by  the  discretionary  power  delegated  to  and  vested  in  the  church 
wardens.  A  faculty,  according  to  the  forms  now  in  use,  secures 
the  possession  of  a  certain  pew  or  seat  to  a  certain  family,  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  occupy  a  certain  tenement  in  the  parish,  or  so 
long  as  they  continue  to  be  parishioners.  In  some  cases  faculties 
are  granted  for  a  definite  period,  as,  for  example,  during  the  life 
time  of  the  party  to  whom  the  grant  is  made ;  but,  in  general, 
there  is  no  limitation  as  to  time  ;  and  the  right  once  conceded 
cannot  be  recalled,  so  long  as  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  com 
plied  with. 

This  kind  of  right  may  be  established  either  by  producing  that 
faculty  itself,  or  by  appealing  to  prescription  ;  that  is,  by  bringing 
evidence  to  prove  that,  although  the  legal  instrument  is  now  lost, 
there  is  a  fair  presumption  of  its  previous  existence.  In  cases  of 
prescription,  however,  the  faculty  is  understood  to  take  a  third 
form ;  not  conveying  the  right  to  a  particular  family,  but  to  the 
occupier  of  a  certain  messuage  or  tenement.  In  order  to  establish 
such  a  right,  it  is  necessary  for  the  claimant  to  show  that,  uninter 
ruptedly,  from  time  immemorial,  his  predecessors  in  the  tenement 
have  both  occupied  and  repaired  the  pew.  Should  the  party  which 
claims,  either  by  faculty  or  prescription,  the  right  to  occupy  a  pew, 
refuse  to  repair  it,  when  duly  called  upon,  it  is  to  be  repaired  by 
the  churchwardens,  and  reverts  to  the  parish. 

My  remarks  hitherto  apply  to  the  body  of  the  church.  With 
respect  to  aisles  and  chancels,  the  only  point  particularly  to  be 
noticed  is,  that  the  right  of  occupancy,  whether  by  faculty  or  pre 
scription,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  question  who  repairs  them. 
Where  the  chancel  is  repaired  by  the  rector,  whether  lay-impro- 
priator  or  incumbent,  he  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  it,  though  not 
of  necessity  to  the  whole.  When  the  aisles  or  chancels  are  repaired 
by  the  parish,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  with  the  body  of 
the  church 

Having  done  with  the  subject  of  faculties,  I  proceed  to  observe 
with  regard  to  pews  or  sittings,  not  appropriated  by  faculty  or  pre 
scription,  (which  in  many  churches  is  the  case  with  the  whole),  that 
they  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  bishop,  and  consequently  of  the 
churchwardens,  who  are  his  officers  as  well  as  of  the  parish,  and 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  him,  have  the  power  of  allotting  them  to 
any  applicant  within  the  parish. 

You  may  expect  that  claims  to  pews  or  sittings  will  be  urged 
upon  you  on  various  grounds ;  such  as  the  rank  of  the  parties, 
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their  extent  of  property,  their  general  respectability,  their  length 
of  inhabitancy,  their  regularity  of  attendance,  the  number  of  their 
households,  and  the  amount  of  their  contributions  to  the  parish 
rates  ;  and  each  of  these  claims  may  be  pressed  upon  you  as  the 
sole  ground  of  preference  to  be  considered.  But  it  will  be  your 
part  fairly  and  dispassionately  to  take  all  these  circumstances  into 
account,  not  deciding  from  regard  to  any  one  of  them  alone,  but 
giving  due  weight  and  consideration  to  them  all. 

ARCHDEACON  SHIRLEY. 

One  general  remark  I  would  make  on  this  subject  is,  that  it  is 
very  difficult  indeed  to  prove  a  legal  title  to  pews,  for  they  cannot 
be  legally  sold.  Erecting  a  pew  does  not  of  itself  give  a  title  ;  for 
a  right  must  first  be  shown  to  the  site  on  which  it  was  erected. 
Nothing  short  of  a  faculty,  or  such  ancient  usage,  as  would  lead  a 
jury  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been  a  faculty,  can  give  a 
title  to  a  single  appropriated  sitting.  Moreover,  as  it  is  difficult 
to  establish  a  title  to  a  pew,  so  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  easy  to 
lose  a  title  to  one.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  to  whom  a  pew  had 
been  granted,  leave  the  parish,  the  churchwardens  are  not  abso 
lutely  bound  to  assign  his  pew,  unless  it  was  held  under  an  ancient 
faculty  or  prescription,  to  the  person  who  succeeds  to  the  occupa 
tion  of  his  house,  though  in  most  cases  they  would  act  right  in  so 
doing.  If  a  person,  either  from  ungodly  habits,  or  religious  scru 
ples,  ceases  to  attend  church,  he  cannot  lock  up  his  pew,  but  must 
resign  it  to  the  disposal  of  the  churchwardens ;  and  if  a  person 
neglects  to  repair  his  pew,  after  having  been  called  upon  by  the 
churchwardens  to  do  so,  it  should  be  repaired  by  them,  and  will 
thenceforth  become  free  and  inappropriate.  I  am  anxious  to  state, 
also,  that  even  faculties,  as  they  are  now  granted,  at  least  in  this 
diocese,  do  not,  in  any  case,  give  a  title  to  a  pew  beyond  the  life 
time  of  the  parties  in  whose  favour  they  have  been  granted.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  a  very  large  discretion  will  rest  with  you 
in  the  appropriation  of  the  seats  which  the  parishioners  are  to  oc 
cupy  in  your  churches  ;  and  you  will  collect  also  my  opinion,  that 
you  should  not  be  backward  to  exercise  that  discretion,  (under  the 
advice  of  your  minister,  whom  you  would  do  well  to  consult,)  so 
as  to  give  the  greatest  possible  accommodation  to  those  who  desire 
there  to  worship  God,  and  to  have  his  holy  word  expounded  to 
them. 
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NOTE  M.     Page  65. 

The  following  notice  has  been  circulated  through  my  own 
parish :  — 

The  Vicar  of  Dunchurch  will  feel  much  obliged  by  any  of  his 
parishioners,  who  may  wish  to  erect  a  headstone  or  other  sepulchral 
memorial,  having  the  kindness  to  communicate  with  him  before 
giving  the  order  to  the  stone-mason. 

As  his  only  object  is  to  prevent  the  erection,  within  the  church 
or  burying-ground,  of  what  is  unsightly  or  inappropriate,  —  and 
chaste  and  suitable  designs  can  be  furnished  at  the  same  expense 
as  those  of  an  opposite  character,  —  he  hopes  that  no  one  will  be 
indisposed  to  comply  with  his  request. 

DUNCHURCH,  October  16.  1843. 


NOTE  N.     Page  74. 

Remarks  on  the  Act  4  &  5  Viet.,  chap.  38.,  respecting  the  con 
veyance  and  endowment  of  sites  for  schools,  in  a  letter  to  a 
parochial  clergyman  :  — 

REVEREND  SIR,  —  Let  me  request  your  particular  attention  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  at  the  close  of  the  last  session,  and  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause  of  National  Education.  Some 
of  its  most  valuable  provisions  being  necessarily  expressed  in 
verbose  and  technical  phraseology,  might  escape  a  casual  observer, 
unaccustomed  to  legal  forms ;  though  they  will  be  found,  after  a 
few  explanatory  remarks,  deeply  interesting  to  all  the  clergy 
throughout  the  kingdom,  whether  promoters  of  new  schools, 
or  managers  of  schools  already  established.  For  I  take  for  granted, 
that  every  clergyman  is  included  in  one  or  other  of  these  two  ca 
tegories  :  he  either  has  a  school,  or  intends  to  build  one. 

The  first  section  requires  no  comment.  It  repeals  the  former 
school-site  Act  (6  &  7  Will.  IV.  chap.  70.).  Even  such  matters 
and  things  as  have  been  commenced  in  pursuance  of  that  Act,  are 
to  be  continued  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  new  statute,  so 
far  as  they  shall  be  applicable ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  this  new  statute 
alone  that  we  must  henceforward  look  for  direction  and  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  our  schools. 
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The  Act  sets  out  by  showing  under  what  circumstances  land  may 
be  conveyed  for  the  site  of  a  school ;  and  it  will  doubtless  gratify 
you  to  see,  that  land  held  by  almost  any  tenure  is  available  for  that 
purpose,  whether  freehold,  copyhold,  or  customary  (sect,  ii.)  ;  waste 
lands  (sect,  ii.);  lands  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  or 
Cornwall  (sect.  iii.  iv.)  ;  lands  held  under  trust  (sect,  v.)  ;  lands  pos 
sessed  by  married  women,  infants,  or  lunatics  (sect,  v.)  ;  lands  held 
by  corporations,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  sole  or  aggregate,  including 
among  corporations  sole  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  for  the  time 
being  (sect,  vi.) ;  lands  held  for  public,  ecclesiastical,  parochial, 
charitable,  or  other  purposes  (sect,  vi.)  ;  lands  granted,  whether  by 
way  of  gift  or  otherwise,  to  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for 
Building  New  Churches  (sect.  xix.).  In  eacli  of  these  several  cases 
there  are  conditions  and  limitations,  which  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  you  to  study  until  you  have  ascertained  which  of  the  above 
holdings  you  are  likely  to  be  in  treaty  for. 

Next  to  the  parties  from  whom  school-sites  may  be  obtained 
come  the  trustees,  or  parties  to  whom  they  may  be  conveyed.  And 
here  again  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  find,  that  the  trustees  may  be 
almost  as  various  as  the  donors.  They  may  be  any  corporation 
sole  or  aggregate,  or  several  corporations  sole  (i.  e.  the  incumbents 
of  several  parishes  for  the  time  being)  ;  or  they  may  be  any 
trustees  whatsoever,  particularly  the  minister,  and  church  or 
clinpel  wardens,  who  are  made  a  corporation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  (sect.  vi.).  In  the  case  of  glebe  land,  unless  the  last- 
mentioned  parties  are  chosen,  the  trustees  must  be  named  in 
writing  by  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 

The  quantity  of  land  that  may  be  alienated  for  a  school- site 
(sect,  ii.)  is  no  longer  limited  to  half  an  acre,  but  is  extended  to 
twice  that  quantity ;  a  provision  of  great  consequence,  not  only  to 
the  founders  of  new  schools,  but  to  the  managers  of  schools  al 
ready  in  existence,  who  in  many  cases  may  be  able  to  obtain 
a  second  half-acre  for  a  school-residence,  play -ground,  or  garden, 
either  from  the  original  donor,  or  from  a  new  benefactor  in  the 
pariah. 

In  connection  with  this  point  it  is  important  to  observe  (sect,  ix.), 
that  any  number  of  sites  for  separate  schools  or  school-residences 
may  be  alienated  by  the  same  proprietor,  provided  one  acre  only  is 
situated  in  the  same  parish. 

To  diminish  legal  expenses,  and  obviate  the  risk  of  mistakes,  a 
form  of  conveyance,  brief,  simple,  and  intelligible,  is  provided  by 
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the  Act  (sect.  x.).  The  conveyance  is  not  necessarily  by  bargain 
and  sale,  and  therefore,  although  it  be  enrolled,  does  not  require  to 
be  written  on  a  51.  stamp,  formerly  indispensable.  The  ordinary 
ad  valorem  stamp  is  sufficient.  * 

Provision  is  at  the  same  time  carefully  made,  that  the  consti 
tution  or  government  of  the  school  shall  not  be  determined  by  this 
form  of  conveyance  (sect.  vii.  x.).  A  blank  is  left  for  setting  forth 
the  mode  in  which,  and  the  persons  by  whom  the  school  is  to  be 
managed,  directed,  and  inspected.  The  constitution  of  a  school 
may  be  as  various  as  that  of  any  form  of  political  government. 
The  clergyman  may  be  sole  manager,  or  he  may  be  associated  with 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  with  the  churchwardens,  or  with  subscribers 
voting  equally  in  proportion  to  their  subscriptions.  Care  should, 
of  course,  be  taken  that  managers  shall  not  be  inconveniently 
numerous,  and  that  they  shall  all  be  members  of  the  Church.  In 
the  case  of  district-schools  for  several  parishes,  the  incumbent  of 
each  should  be  included  in  the  committee  of  management.  Where 
only  two  parishes  form  the  district,  the  archdeacon  or  rural  dean 
is  sometimes  added,  to  give  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  any  difference 
of  opinion.  Under  all  circumstances,  the  following  clause,  as  a 
security  for  Church-education,  should  be  carefully  inserted  :  — 
"  To  be  always  in  union  with  the  National  Society,  and  conducted 
according  to  its  principles,  and  towards  the  advancement  of  its  end 
and  designs."  Care  should  be  also  taken  to  specify  the  mode  in 
which  the  master  or  mistress  is  to  be  appointed  and  dismissed. 

As  a  saving  of  expense  where  glebe  land  is  granted,  provision 
is  made  (sect,  xiii.)  that  a  professional  surveyor  may  be  dispensed 
with,  and  that  a  certificate  under  the  hands  of  three  beneficed 
clergymen  of  the  diocese  as  to  the  extent  of  the  land  shall  be 
sufficient. 

Doubts  having  been  expressed  by  the  most  eminent  legal  autho 
rities,  whether  conveyances  under  the  late  Act  to  the  minister  or 
incumbent,  and  the  church  or  chapel  wardens,  of  certain  parishes 
or  places,  were  effectual  for  conveying  the  fee-simple,  and  for  vest 
ing  it  in  them  and  their  successors  in  office,  the  present  Act  (sect, 
xv.)  removes  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  provides  that  their 
successors  in  office  shall  succeed  them  in  the  trust. 

Trustees  for  school-sites,  whether  under  the  late  or  the  present 
Act,  are  empowered  (sect,  xiv.)  to  sell  or  exchange  them,  -wholly 
or  in  part,  for  other  sites  more  convenient  or  eligible.  The  con- 

*   The  form  is  given  at  the  end  of  this  letter. 
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sent  of  the  managers  is  indispensable  in  all  eases ;  that  of  the 
bishop,  in  the  case  of  glebe  land ;  and  that  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department,  in  the  case  of  schools  aided  by  the  parliamentary 
vote. 

Since  conveyances  of  ground  for  school-building  under  the  late 
Act  have  sometimes,  through  inadvertency,  not  been  enrolled  in 
Chancery  (an  omission  fatal  to  their  validity),  it  is  provided  (sect, 
xvi.),  that  they  may  be  enrolled  within  twelve  months  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act.  You  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  if  this  last 
opportunity  be  neglected,  the  case  is  left  without  remedy. 

I  ought,  perhaps,-  to  have  before  observed,  that  the  conveyance 
of  land  for  a  school-site  includes  (sect.  vii.  x.)  any  buildings  which 
may  happen  to  be  erected  upon  it. 

Another  circumstance  which  enhances  the  value  of  this  Act,  is 
the  facility  it  affords  for  displacing  incompetent  teachers  (sect, 
xvii.).  You  are  well  aware  how  often  a  refractory  master  or  mis 
tress  has  given  trouble  to  school-managers,  by  retaining  possession 
of  the  premises  after  being  dismissed.  To  remedy  this  evil,  the 
Act  declares,  that  no  master  or  mistress  appointed  under  its  pro 
visions  shall  acquire  an  interest  for  life  by  virtue  of  such  appoint 
ment,  but  shall,  "  in  default  of  any  specific  engagement,  hold  the 
office  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees."  It  was  probably  by  an 
oversight  that  the  word  trustees  is  here  introduced  ;  because  by 
the  spirit  of  the  Act  all  authority  is  vested  in  the  managers.  Dis 
missal,  however,  in  default  of  any  specific  engagement,  depends  on 
the  trustees. 

But  the  Act,  in  the  next  section  (xviii.),  goes  yet  further,  and 
provides  for  the  more  immediate  and  more  effectual  recovery  of 
any  premises  belonging  to  any  school  below  a  grammar-school ; 
and  authorises  the  justice  of  the  peace  in  petty  sessions,  or  any 
two  of  them,  to  command  the  constable,  within  twenty-one  clear 
days  from  the  date  of  such  warrant,  to  enter  into  the  premises  and 
give  possession  to  the  trustees  or  managers,  or  their  agents.  This 
clause  may  in  many  instances  be  very  usefully  applied,  where  the 
master  of  an  endowed  charity-school  retains  possession  of  the  pre 
mises,  although  he  has  been  dismissed,  or  has  ceased  to  hold  his 
office. 

Another  point  altogether  distinct  from  all  that  I  have  stated,  is 
the  perpetuation  of  trusts  (sect.  viii.).  You  are  well  aware  that 
trusts  conveyed  to  individuals  must,  from  time  to  time,  be  re- 
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newed  on  the  death  of  the  trustees ;  to  prevent  this  trouble  and 
expense,  it  is  enacted,  that  when  sites  for  schools  or  school-resi 
dences  have  been  conveyed  to  individuals  not  having  a  corporate 
character,  those  individuals  may  transfer  their  trust  once  for  all  to 
the  minister  and  churchwardens  and  overseers  of  the  parish ;  and 
in  the  case  of  an  ecclesiastical  district,  to  the  minister  and  church 
or  chapel  wardens,  subject  to  the  existing  trusts  and  provisions. 
It  may,  however,  be  sometimes  worthy  of  serious  consideration, 
whether  such  a  transfer  to  the  particular  trustees  named  in  the 
former  case  is  desirable. 

The  only  further  remark  I  have  to  offer  is,  that  provision  is 
made  for  removing  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  landowners  to 
alienate  a  school-site  from  a  suspicion  that  their  beneficence  may  at 
some  future  period  be  abused  or  misapplied  ;  clauses  are  introduced 
(sect.  ii.  iii.  iv.),  providing,  in  various  cases,  that  the  lands  con 
veyed  under  this  Act,  shall  revert  to  the  donors  on  ceasing  to  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  reverend  Sir, 
Your  faithful  servant, 

JOHN  SINCLAIR. 

LONDON,  16th  July,  1841. 


Form  of  Conveyance  contained  in  the  Act  4  $•  5  Viet.,  c.  38.,  with 
a  few  Hints  how  to  Jill  it  up. 

"  I  [or  we,  or  the  corporate  title  of  a  corporation]  under  the 
authority  of  an  Act  passed  in  the  year  of  the  reign  of  her 

Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  intituled  '  An  Act  for  affording  further 
Facilities  for  the  Conveyance  and  Endowment  of  Sites  for  Schools,' 
do  hereby  freely  and  voluntarily,  and  without  any  valuable  con 
sideration  [or  do,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  to  me,  or 
us,  or  the  said  paid],  grant  [alienate],  and  convey  to 
all  [description  of  the  premises"],  and  all  [my,  or  our,  or 
the  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  ],  to  and  in  the 
same  and  every  part  thereof,  to  hold  unto  and  to  the  use  of  the  said 
,  and  his,  or  their  [heirs,  or  executors,  or  adminis 
trators,  or  successors],  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act,  and  to  be 
applied  as  a  site  for  a  school  for  poor  persons  of  and  in  the  parish 
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of  ,  and  for  the  residence  of  the  schoolmaster  [or 

schoolmistress]  of  the  said  school  [or  for  other  purposes  of  the 
said  school],  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever ;  such  school  *  to 
be  under  the  management  and  control  of  \_set  forth  the  mode  in 
which,  and  the  persons  by  whom,  the  school  is  to  be  managed  j", 
directed^  and  inspected].  \  \_In  case  the  school  be  conveyed  to 
trustees,  a  clause  providing  for  the  renewal  of  the  trustees,  and  in 
cases  where  the  land  is  purchased,  exchanged,  or  demised,  usual 
covenants  or  obligations  for  title  may  be  addedJ\  In  witness 
whereof,  the  conveying  and  other  parties  have  hereunto  set  their 
hands  and  seals  this  day  of  .  Signed,  sealed, 

and  delivered  by  the  said  ,  in  the  presence  of 

of 


NOTE  N.     Page  142. 

The  following  is  an  account,  abridged  from  the  Coventry 
Standard,  of  the  manner  in  which  this  meeting  of  masters  and 
mistresses  was  conducted  :  — 

"  The  masters  and  mistresses  assembled  at  nine  o'clock  A.  M.,  and 
prayers  from  the  Liturgy  were  read  ;  they  were  then  arranged  in 
one  class  till  ten  o'clock  for  religious  instruction,  during  which 
doctrinal,  historical,  geographical,  and  scriptural  questions  were 
asked.  The  mistresses  then  retired  into  the  girls'  school,  where 
the  whole  of  the  children  were  assembled  in  classes.  Half  of  them 
were  placed  as  teachers  of  the  different  classes,  the  other  half  were 
formed  into  a  class  for  study  ;  some  of  them  being  employed  in 
writing  out  from  memory,  or  from  copies,  historical  events,  facts 
in  geography,  or  arithmetical  questions.  This  continued  from 

*  Here  insert  the  following  clause :  — "  To  be  always  in  union  with  the 
National  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  conducted  according  to  its  principles,  and  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  end  and  designs."  The  school  to  be  under  the  management, 
&c.  &c. 

f  For  suggestions  as  to  the  management  of  the  school,  see  the  eighth 
paragraph  in  the  foregoing  letter. 

|  The  clause  here  will  be  —  "  To  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  to  the  in 
spector  or  inspectors  appointed  by  her  Majesty  in  Council,  conformably  to  the 
Order  in  Council  dated  the  10th  of  August,  1840." 

A  clause  should  also  be  inserted,  to  provide  that  the  schoolmaster  or  school 
mistress  shall  be  liable  to  be  dismissed  by  the  managers  at  their  discretion. 
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ten  to  twelve.  During  this  time,  the  masters  were  engaged  in 
the  other  school  in  lectures  and  examinations  under  the  organising 
master  ;  —  from  ten  to  half- past  ten  in  geography ;  from  half- 
past  ten  to  a  quarter-past  eleven  in  arithmetic ;  and  from  a 
quarter-past  eleven  to  twelve,  in  the  derivation  of  words  and  gram 
mar.  At  twelve  they  were  dismissed,  and  assembled  again  at  two 
p.  M.  The  masters  then  went  into  the  girls'  school,  and  were 
divided  in  superintending  the  classes,  and  in  other  studies,  as  the 
mistresses  had  been  in  the  morning.  The  mistresses  assembled  in 
the  boys'  school,  and  received  instruction  from  the  organising  mas 
ter  ;  from  two  to  three  quarters  past  two  in  arithmetic  ;  from  three 
quarters  past  two  to  half-past  three,  in  reading  and  explanation  ; 
from  half-past  three  to  four,  in  the  geography  of  Palestine ;  and 
from  four  to  five,  in  derivation  and  grammar.  At  five  they  were 
all  dismissed,  but  assembled  again  at  half-past  six,  when  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  were  devoted  to  the  theory  and  practice  of 
vocal  music,  as  applied  by  Hullah  to  psalmody  and  chanting  ;  and 
the  same  time  to  lectures  and  conversations  on  topics  connected 
with  the  system  of  teaching  ;  such  as  catechetical  instruction  ;  the 
monitorial  system  ;  attendance  of  children  ;  effects  of  emulation, 
and  rewards  and  punishments,  &c.  &c.  At  eight  o'clock  they 
were  dismissed  for  the  night,  with  prayers  from  the  Liturgy. 

"  Each  master  and  mistress,  at  these  several  times  of  meeting, 
entered  their  names  in  a  book ;  stated  the  precise  hour  at  which 
they  came ;  and,  if  absent  at  any  time,  had  to  account  for  their 
absence.  There  was  no  meeting  on  the  Saturdays.  Such  mas 
ters  and  mistresses,  as  had  Sunday  schools,  were  allowed  to  go 
home  to  superintend  them ;  and  those  who  remained  in  Coventry 
had  to  enter  in  the  register  the  manner  in  which  they  spent  their 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  same  system  which  has  now  been 
detailed  was  pursued  throughout  the  month  ;  with  the  exception 
that  in  the  alternate  weeks,  the  morning  and  afternoon  courses  of 
education  were  changed  with  the  masters  and  mistresses.  Their 
attendance  and  attention  during  the  whole  of  this  period  were  most 
exemplary.  There  was  scarcely  a  single  absence  but  from  sick 
ness  or  necessity  ;  and  their  anxiety  to  be  instructed,  their  desire 
to  assist  each  other,  and,  above  all,  their  humility  and  docility  in 
listening  to  all  that  was  laid  before  them,  were  highly  creditable 
to  them.  During  the  month  the  lectures  were  regularly  attended 
by  the  sub -committee,  and  by  many  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry, 
who  occasionally  assisted  in  them. 
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"  On  Friday,  the  6th  of  September,  the  instructions  closed ;  and 
the  sub-committee  met  at  1 1  o'clock  to  settle  the  accounts.  The 
masters  and  mistresses  were  desired  to  send  in  their  actual  expenses  ; 
and  so  satisfied  were  the  committee  with  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  conducted  themselves,  that  in  every  instance  the  full  amount, 
according  to  their  attendance,  which  the  committee  were  authorised 
to  give,  was  awarded  to  them ;  this,  however,  did  not  cover  half 
their  actual  expenses,  and  the  sub-committee  lamented  that  it  was 
not  in  their  power  to  award  them  a  more  adequate  remuneration. 
The  sum  thus  expended,  however,  when  coupled  with  the  orga 
nising  master's  salary  and  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  books,  maps, 
&<v,  necessarily  purchased  for  the  occasion,  amounted  to  more  than 
80/." 

Having  as  a  member  of  the  sub-committee  watched  the  pro 
ceedings  of  this  interesting  meeting,  I  can  testify  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  was  conducted.  And  I  am  glad  to  offer  a 
tribute  to  the  superior  qualities  and  attainments  of  Mr.  Tearle,  the 
organising  master  so  kindly  provided  by  the  London  committee. 
Indeed,  I  can  hardly  conceive  any  one  better  fitted  in  all  respects 
for  the  important  office  assigned  him.  His  kindness,  tact,  and 
assiduity,  were  the  subjects  of  general  commendation ;  and  were 
gratefully  appreciated  by  those  who  benefited  by  his  instruction, 
who  presented  him  with  a  pleasing  token  of  their  regard  at  his  de 
parture. 


NOTE  O.     Page  182. 

The  following  passage  from  the  recent  Charge  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Ripon  bears  with  much  force  on  this  point  of  pastoral 
duty :  — 

"  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  these  powerful  engines  for  chris 
tianising  our  unenlightened  population  are  placed  within  our  reach, 
unless  they  are  directed  in  a  spirit  of  zeal  according  to  knowledge. 
And  there  is  one  branch  of  their  duty  which  I  scarcely  felt  at 
liberty  to  impress  forcibly  upon  the  attention  of  many  of  our 
clergy,  whilst  they  were  weighed  down  by  the  overwhelming 
burden  of  labours,  so  disproportionate  to  their  ability ;  but  the 
prospect  of  sooner  or  later  dividing  all  our  parishes  into  manage 
able  districts,  now  invites  me  to  urge  upon  their  notice  the  im 
portance  of  becoming  so  far  the  chief  teachers  in  their  schools,  as 
to  breathe  their  own  spirit  into  all  the  religious  instruction  there 
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imparted,  and  not  only  to  give  a  higher  tone  to  the  sacred  in 
struction  given  in  them,  but  themselves  to  communicate  much  of 
it  in  a  catechetical  form.  It  is  with  the  young  that  our  chief  hope 
must  lie  for  the  moral  regeneration  of  our  country  •,  and  if  every 
clergyman  would  set  aside  certain  hours  of  the  week  for  the  per 
sonal  instruction  of  the  little  ones  of  his  flock,  as  religiously  as  he 
does  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  he  would  take  a 
most  effectual  means  for  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God  in  his 
parish.  Let  him  lay  the  foundation  early  by  patient  toil  and  the 
earnest  labour  of  faith,  if  he  hope  hereafter  to  build  up  his  people 
a  spiritual  temple  to  the  Lord.  Nor  let  him  be  surprised,  where 
this  duty  is  neglected,  if  he  see  in  the  end  but  little  fruit  from  his 
ministerial  efforts. 

"When,  indeed,  all  our  schoolmasters  shall  be  not  only  intelligent 
and  well-instructed  teachers,  but  also  truly  men  of  God,  then 
perhaps  may  the  minister  with  greater  safety  dispense  with  this 
branch  of  his  pastoral  functions ;  but,  till  then,  the  Church  will 
look  to  her  fifteen  thousand  clergy  to  be  fifteen  thousand  patient 
and  painstaking  catechists ;  and,  with  such  examples  before  us  as 
Hammond  and  Hall,  and  Bull  and  Herbert,  all  eminent  in  this 
department  of  a  clergyman's  duty,  none  amongst  us  need  deem  the 
task  too  humble." 

NOTE  P.     Page  219. 

I  am  glad  to  confirm  my  own  sentiments  on  this  subject,  by  the 
following  extracts  from  able  and  distinguished  writers :  — 

ARCHDEACON  MANNING. 

There  is  one  class,  I  admit,  among  whom  it  has  still  to  mature 
and  extend  its  spiritual  rule — I  mean  the  middle  class.  And  this 
is  the  only  feature  of  our  present  state  which,  when  compared  with 
other  ages  or  other  countries,  may  be  called  a  critical  feature  of 
our  times. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  a  middle  class  has  existed  among  us  for 
at  least,  two  centuries  and  a  half;  and  that  the  same  class  has  ever 
been  the  seat  of  an  active  spirit,  which  in  times  of  excitement  has 
before  now  been  found  opposed  to  the  Church.  At  this  day,  the 
middle  class  has  attained  to  a  measure  of  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
to  a  vigour  of  understanding  and  energy  of  character,  unequalled 
in  earlier  times.  But  it  is  not  penetrated  by  the  pastoral  ministry 
—  as  the  upper  class  by  kindred  and  association,  and  the  lower  by 
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direct  instruction  and  oversight.  It  is,  therefore,  open  to  the  in 
roads  of  sectarianism,  and  to  theories  of  all  kinds,  social,  religious, 
and  economical.  Perhaps,  in  no  one  region  of  English  society,  is 
religious  unity  so  much  wanting.  It  is  full  of  fine  gifts  and  sym 
pathies,  with  strength  of  intellect,  great  activity,  solid  love  of  truth, 
justice,  reality,  and  manhood.  There  are  the  elements  of  a  noble 
character,  capable  of  great  things  in  the  ministry  of  Chrst's 
kingdom.  Now  these  will  be  either  for  us  or  against  us,  according 
as  we  draw  them  into  communion  and  brotherhood  with  ourselves. 
This,  then,  is  the  critical  element  of  our  day.  All  other  difficulties 
and  contentions,  political  and  theological ;  all  changes  in  our 
ecclesiastical  system,  and  in  the  statute  law  as  it  affects  the  Church, 
are  light  and  transient  compared  with  the  fact  that,  between  the 
lowest  and  the  highest  of  our  people,  there  is  a  class  numerous, 
wealthy,  active,  powerful,  among  whom  the  Church  partly  has 
neglected,  and  partly  has  been  unable  to  discharge  her  pastoral 
office. 

REV.  F.  D.  MAURICE. 

We  have  been  far  too  content  to  imbibe  the  habits  and  feelings 
of  particular  sections  of  the  community ;  far  too  ready  to  catch 
the  tone  of  the  circle  in  which  we  were  moving,  when  we  ought  to 
have  given  it  its  tone.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  middle  class  and 
the  lower  class  have  been,  in  some  great  measure,  alienated  from 
us  ;  for  though  many  of  us  more  properly  belong  to  them  than  to 
the  higher,  yet  we  have  been  considered  by  them  as  persons 
eagerly  climbing  into  a  worldly  position  better  than  that  which 
was  naturally  given  us,  rather  than  as  those  who  are  appointed  to 
be  servants.  Nevertheless  we  have  had  proof,  even  in  the  history 
of  these  separations,  by  which  the  influence  of  the  Church  over  the 
nation  has  been  apparently  so  much  weakened,  of  the  power  with 
which  we  are  invested.  The  teachers  of  puritanism,  those  who 
first  produced  any  great  moral  influence  upon  the  middle  classes, 
those  who  imparted  to  them  any  moral  life,  were  bred  in  our  own 
universities,  and  for  the  most  part  received  their  orders  from  our 
bishops.  Those  who  succeeded  them  may  have  organised  the 
separation,  to  which  they  only  gave  the  first  impulse  ;  but  the  real 
living  power  went  forth  from  the  first  men. 

The  same  is  the  case  still  more  strikingly  with  methodism. 
The  whole  of  that  great  movement  upon  the  humblest  classes  in 
the  community  began  with  men  who  had  spent  their  lives  as 
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fellows  of  colleges,  and  who,  according  to  modern  notions,  ought 
not  to  have  been  able  to  produce  more  than  a  very  trifling  effect 
upon  any  class,  and  not  the  slightest  upon  any  which  had  not  re 
ceived  a  school  training.  It  must  be  a  marvel  to  the  Methodist 
body,  if  they  ever  consider  it,  that  all  their  diligence  in  keeping 
their  preachers  upon  a  level  with  the  class  which  they  are  to 
address,  has  never  availed  to  produce  one  man  who  could  find  his 
way  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor,  as  those  did  who  came  invested 
with  an  episcopal  ordination  and  human  scholarship.  There 
seems,  then,  no  reason  for  us  to  despair,  because  we  exert  only  an 
imperfect  influence  over  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  As  we 
have  not  found  that  the  rejection  of  old  opinions,  and  the  spread 
of  new  information,  leave  us  without  the  power  of  teaching,  or 
with  nothing  to  teach ;  as  we  have  not  found  that  the  growth  and 
the  restlessness  of  sects  make  our  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
universal  Christian  communion  less  necessary  or  less  hopeful ;  so 
neither  shall  we  find  that  we  are  without  language  in  which  to 
address  those  whom  dissent  and  methodism  now  claim  as  their 
subjects,  or  that  larger  and  more  unhappy  body  over  which  neither 
they  nor  any  religious  society  exercises  any  authority." 

NOTE  Q.     Page  317. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  published  letter  on  the  sub 
ject  of  the  offertory,  addressed  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
by  the  Rector  of  Kinwarton  :  — 

Case  submitted  to  Dr.  Phillimore,  D.C.L.,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  for  his  opinion. 

A.  B.,  the  rector  of  C.,  informs  the  parishioners  that  he  purposes 
henceforth  to  collect  "  the  alms  for  the  poor,  and  the  other  devo 
tions  of  the  people,"  not  only  on  the  days  when  the  holy  commu 
nion  is  administered,  but  also  on  every  Sunday,  in  the  manner 
enjoined  by  the  rubric  in  the  Prayer  Book.  He  further  explains 
to  them  that  the  offerings  thus  collected  will  be  disbursed,  partly 
(say  one  half)  within  the  parish,  amongst  the  poor,  and  partly 
(i.e.  the  other  half)  without  the  parish,  in  assisting  to  build 
churches  for  the  poor,  and  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  &c.  This  pro 
ceeding  on  the  part  of  the  rector  is  sanctioned  by  the  bishop. 

Is  there  any  thing  illegal  in  the  practice  thus  entered  on  ? 

Is  it  in  the  power  of  a  churchwarden  or  wardens,  or  of  any 
parishioner,  to  hinder  such  a  disbursement  of  money  thus  collected, 
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the  purpose  to  which  it  will  be  devoted  having  been  previously 
made  known,  and  its  disbursement  in  this  way  sanctioned  by  the 
bishop  ? 

The  rubrics  to  which  attention  is  particularly  called  are  :  — 

1.  The  two  immediately  preceding  the  offertory  sentences. 

2.  That  which  follows  them. 

3.  The  last  of  the  rubrics  which  follow  the  post-communion  ser 
vice. 

Opinion. 

The  question  involved  in  this  case  is,  to  me  at  least,  a  question 
prima  impressionis,  and  therefore  I  have  taken  rather  more  time 
to  consider  it  than  I  should  otherwise  have  done. 

As  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  was  appended  to  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  it  follows  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  rubrics, 
which  form  a  component  part  of  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  have 
the  force  and  validity  of  statute  law.  I  am  therefore  of  opinion 
that  the  solution  of  the  question  propounded  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  rubrics  alone.  The  rubrics  authorise  the  collection  of  alms 
"  for  the  poor,  and  other  devotions  of  the  people/'  during  the  read 
ing  of  the  offertory,  whether  the  offertory  be  followed  or  not  by 
the  communion. 

Further,  after  the  termination  of  Divine  service,  the  rubric  en 
joins,  that  the  money  given  at  the  offertory  shall  be  disposed  of  to 
such  pious  and  charitable  uses  as  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
shall  think  fit. 

Thus,  the  collection  may  consist  of  "  the  other  devotions  of  the 
people,"  as  contradistinguished  from  "  the  alms  for  the  poor." 

Again,  there  is  no  limitation  of  the  money  collected  at  the 
offertory  to  parochial  purposes,  the  only  direction  given  is,  that  it 
shall  be  applied  to  "  pious  and  charitable  uses." 

From  the  best  consideration,  then,  that  I  have  been  able  to  apply 
to  the  facts  detailed  in  the  case,  I  am  led  to  the  clear  conclusion, 
that  the  incumbent  of  C.  may,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  church 
wardens,  apply  the  money  collected  at  the  offertory  in  the  manner 
he  proposes  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  illegal  in  the  practice  which 
he  is  desirous  of  introducing  into  his  parish. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  undoubtedly  competent  to  the 
churchwardens  to  object  to  such  an  appropriation  of  the  money 
collected  at  the  offertory,  as  the  rector  contemplates  ;  and  if  such 
objection  be  persisted  in  by  both  or  either  of  the  churchwardens, 
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the  question  at  issue  must  be  referred  to  the  ordinary,  i.  e.  to  the 
bishop,  whom  the  law  has  constituted  sole  arbiter,  if  any  disagree 
ment  should  arise  between  the  minister  and  churchwardens,  as  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  money  thus  collected  should  be  distributed. 
(Signed)  JOSEPH  PHILLIMORE. 

Doctors'  Commons,  Jan.  7.  1 843. 


NOTE  R.  Page  356. 

The  following  letter,  extracted  from  a  valuable  work,  Remedies 
for  the  Perils  of  the  Nation,  is  only  one  of  many  testimonies  to  the 
same  effect :  — 

Cholesbury  Parsonage,  Tring,  February  23.  1844. 

DEAR  SIR, 

I  have  kept  you  a  shameful  length  of  time  for  the  information 
you  desire  of  me  ;  similar  applications  to  your  own,  and  the  duties 
of  two  parishes,  have  prevented  me  from  furnishing  you  with  it 
before  ;  and  for  the  same  reasons,  my  statement  must  be  a  brief 
and  hurried  one. 

Cholesbury  is  a  very  small  parish,  containing  112  acres  of  cul 
tivated,  and  44  of  unenclosed  common  land.  The  population  is 
under  150.  My  acquaintance  with  it  began  in  1830;  at  which 
time  it  was  almost  exclusively  a  parish  of  paupers.  The  poor-rates 
for  the  ten  years  preceding  had  averaged  170/.,  and  in  1831  they 
exceeded  200/.  The  rates  (for  all  purposes)  exceeded  305.  in  the 
pound. 

In  consequence  of  the  excessive  burden  on  the  land,  the  whole 
of  it,  except  eight  acres,  was  in  1832  forced  out  of  cultivation,  and 
was  abandoned  by  landlord  and  tenant ;  the  gates  of  the  several 
farms  were  taken  down,  and  the  fences  suffered  to  remain  un 
repaired,  in  order  that  the  owners  of  the  property  might  avoid 
being  rated.  There  being  no  longer  beneficial  occupation,  the 
overseers  threw  up  their  books,  and  the  poor  were  maintained  for 
more  than  half  a  year  by  rates  levied  on  other  parishes  in  the 
hundred.  For  many  years  my  predecessor  had  made  no  attempt 
to  collect  his  tithes,  the  rates  upon  them  far  exceeding  their  value. 
The  glebe  land  at  length  became  valueless.  I  was  all  but  starved 
out  of  the  parish.  I  had,  in  fact,  made  preparations  for  leaving  it, 
both  on  account  of  my  family,  as  well  as  to  escape  the  sight  of 
wretchedness  which  it  was  in  my  power  no  longer  to  relieve. 

Just    at   this   time  the  Agricultural  Employment  Institution, 
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hearing  of  the  destitute  state  of  the  parish,  purchased  in  it  about 
fifty  acres  of  arable  and  wood  land.  The  former  (thirty-six  acres) 
they  allotted  to  eight  or  ten  married  men  with  families,  in  quan 
tities  varying  from  two  to  four  acres,  and  an  acre  each  to  four  or 
five  lads.  The  thirty-six  acres  artj  now  all  occupied  by  married 
men;  the  rent  is  23s.  per  acre,  and  is  paid  punctually.  The 
tenants  also  contribute  their  quota  of  all  parochial  taxation. 

The  good  effected  by  this  system  has  exceeded  my  expectations, 
though  from  the  first  I  anticipated  great  things  from  it. 

In  1831  the  money  expended  on  the  poor  exceeded,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  200/.  In  1842  it  did  not  amount  to  201. 

In  1831  the  total  number  of  poor  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief, 
and  that  during  the  whole  of  the  winter  months,  was  as  follows  :  — 

Married  men  with  families    -  -                   -       8 

The  wives  and  children  of  the  above  -         -         -28 

Single  men  and  boys    -  -     12 

Aged  and  impotent       -  ...     15 

Total     63 

In  1842  there  received  relief  — 

Able-bodied  poor  o 

Aged  and  impotent       -  ...       3 

Total     3 

A  lunatic  in  the  Peckham  Asylum  is  costing  the  parish  a  two- 
shilling  rate  (26/.)  in  the  year.  Were  it  not  for  this  charge  our 
poor  would  not  cost  us  201.  a  year  ;  in  fact,  we  have  not,  and  lm\  <• 
not  had  for  ten  years,  one  able-bodied  pauper  belonging  to  the 
parish.  The  allotment  system  has  cured  that  evil.  The  poor- 
rates  have  averaged  these  last  three  years  4s.  in  the  pound. 

The  allotment-men  work  for  the  farmers  in  the  surrounding 
parishes,  whenever  they  can  get  a  job,  but  it  is  very  seldom  their 
luck  to  meet  with  one.  Two  or  three  of  them  are  owners  of  a 
horse  and  cart  each,  and  during  the  winter  months  they,  in  part, 
maintain  themselves  by  carting  flints  and  firewood  from  our  hills 
to  the  neighbouring  towns.  All  the  men  have  pigs,  and  in 
summer  three  or  four  of  them  keep  also  a  cow.  The  conduct  of 
the  men  since  they  have  had  allotments  has  been  sucli  as  to  afford 
me  very  great  satisfaction.  Not  one  of  them  has  been  summoned 
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before  a  magistrate  for  any  offence  these  ten  years  ;  they  are 
punctual  in  their  attendance  at  church  ;  they  and  their  wives,  and 
every  child  old  enough  to  attend  the  Sunday  School,  are  members 
of  a  Clothing  Club,  and  deposit  in  my  hands  during  the  year  as 
much  as  from  30/.  to  40/.,  which  is  expended  at  Christmas  in 
clothing;  the  consequence  is,  there  .is  not  a  ragged  or  ill-dressed 
person  in  the  parish.  It  is  not  only  the  agricultural  poor  that 
have  been  benefited  by  the  allotment  system,  as  carried  out  in  this 
parish.  The  owners  of  property  have  also  equally  reaped  the  ad 
vantage  of  it.  The  thirty-six  acres  now  occupied  by  the  allotment- 
men  at  235.  per  acre  were  let  in  1831  for  231.  (something  under 
135.  an  acre);  and  a  tenant  could  then  be  found  bold  enough  to 
take  it  only  by  the  landlord  guaranteeing  to  pay  all  rates  above  a 
certain  amount.  The  result  of  this  agreement  was  a  curious  one  : 
when  the  rent-day  came,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  rates  had  so 
far  exceeded  the  rent,  that  the  landlord  found  himself  in  debt  to 
his  tenant,  and  the  latter  returned  from  the  audit  with  more  cash 
in  his  pocket  than  he  brought  to  it.  The  other  property  in  the 
parish  has  also  recovered  its  just  value. 

You  state  that  you  feel  much  interest  in  the  Allotment  System, 
and  that  you  are  about  to  try  it  in  your  own  parish.  If  the  land 
allotted  be  near  the  dwellings  of  the  occupiers,  and  the  letting  not 
clogged  with  many  rules  or  restrictions,  I  have  no  doubt  of  your 
success.  You  will  soon  find  yourself  surrounded  by  a  grateful  and 
affectionate  tenantry. 

I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  P.  JESTON. 

J.  Fardon,  Esq. 

NOTE  S.  Page  362. 
Garden  Lots. 

"  Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor  :  —  but  there  is  that  is  destroyed 
for  lack  of  judgment." — Prov.  xiii.  23. 

MEMORANDUM.  —  It  is  this  day  agreed  that  from 
day  of  the  undersigned 

shall  occupy  a  Lot  numbered  belonging  to 

in  the  Parish  of  aforesaid  containing 

(a  little  more  or  less),  at  the  rent  of 
payable  half-yearly,  and  subject  to  the  following 
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Covenant*. 

1.  The  landlord  and  his  agent  to  have  liberty  at  all  times  to 
enter  on  the  land  for  all  reasonable  purposes. 

2.  The  landlord  to  pay  the  rates  and  taxes. 

3.  The  occupier  to  cultivate  his  land  by  spade  husbandry   in 
a  proper  manner,  and  sufficiently  manure  it,  and  not  plant  more 
than  one  half  thereof  with  potatoes,  or  more  than  one  half  with 
grain,  in  any  one  year. 

4.  The  occupier  to  make    and    preserve    the   path    three  feet 
wide  which  crosses  the  middle  of  his  lot,  and  to  allow  a  sufficient 
side  path  between  his  own  and  neighbours'  lots. 

5.  The    occupier,   when  in  daily  employ,   not  to   work  on  his 
land  during  the  time  he  ought  to  be  at  work  for  his  master,  and  on 
no  account  to  work  in  his  garden  on  Sundays. 

6.  The  occupier  not  to  underlet  or  trespass  on  another's  lot. 

7.  The  rent  to  be  paid  to  the  landlord  or  his   agent  by  two 
equal  portions,  half-yearly,  on  Michaelmas   Day  and   Lady   Day 
respectively,  at  the  place  and  hour  appointed. 

8.  The  occupier  engages  that   he    and    his  family    attend    at 
Divine  service  on  Sundays,  and  conduct  themselves  with  sobriety 
and  in  a  decent  and  orderly  manner. 

9.  The  occupier  fulfilling   the  above  covenants  shall  continue 
to  hold  his  lot  from  year  to  year  ;  and  in  case  either  party  should 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  this  agreement,  one  quarter's  notice  before 
Michaelmas  Day  shall  be  given  in  writing. 

10.  The  occupier  engages  that  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  family 
shall  enter  or  quit  the  garden  field  except  by  the  appointed  gate. 

11.  If  the  occupier  shall  be  convicted  before  a  magistrate  of 
poaching,  thieving,  drunkenness,  or  any  other  offence  against  the 
laws  of  his  country,  or  shall  become,  in  the  judgment  of  the  land 
lord,  an  habitual  drunkard,  or  frequenter  of  public  houses,  or  shall 
act  contrary  to  these  covenants,  he  shall  give  up  his  lot  at   the 
Michaelmas  next  ensuing. 

18  (Signed) 

Witness, 

N.B.  —  In  the  choice  of  tenants,  preference  will  be  given  to 
those  applicants  in  whose  cottages  the  greatest  attention  shall  have 
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been  paid  to  cleanliness,  one  of  the  objects  in  letting  land  to 
cottagers  being  to  promote  cleanliness,  as  well  as  industry  and 
sobriety,  amongst  the  poor. 

NOTE  T.     Page  381. 

On  this  important  subject,  Archdeacon  Hare  doubtless  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  most  well-wishers  to  our  Church.  "  There  is 
hardly  any  thing  I  have  more  at  heart,  than  that  our  laity,  as  a 
body,  should  be  brought  to  recognise  their  duties,  their  privileges, 
their  responsibility,  as  members  of  the  Church.  And  in  order  that 
they  may  do  so,  it  behoves  us  to  lead  the  way,  to  show  that  we  too 
recognise  them.  Most  important  is  it  for  the  well-being  of  all, 
both  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  laity,  that  we  should  utterly  get  rid 
of  every  relic  of  that  false  Romish  notion,  that  the  Church  consists 
solely  or  mainly  of  the  clergy,  and  that  there  is  any  essential 
difference  between  them  and  the  laity.  Such  a  notion  would  arise 
naturally  at  a  time  when  the  Church  in  a  country  was  made  up  of  a 
few  Christian  missionaries,  dwelling  among  a  multitude  of  heathens. 
It  was  easily  propagated  during  ages  when  almost  all  the  learning 
and  knowledge  in  Europe  were  confined  to  the  clergy.  And 
having  once  found  credence,  it  was  not  readily  abandoned  ;  for 
through  the  selfish  spirit  inherent  in  human  nature,  men  have 
always  been  apt  to  cling  tenaciously  to  whatsoever  offered  them  a 
plea  for  lifting  their  heads  above  their  neighbours.  Yet  surely, 
my  brethren,  this  also  is  one  of  the  distinctions  which  have  been 
done  away  in  Christ  Jesus.  In  Him,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  men,  as  sacred  and  profane. 

"We,  indeed,  alone  who  have  been  ordained  to  the  ministry,  have 
authority  from  the  Church  to  preach  the  word  in  public  ;  we  alone 
have  the  authority  to  administer  the  holy  sacraments.  But  all  of 
us,  the  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy,  are  called  to  be  sacred  :  we  are 
sealed  by  the  Spirit  thereto  :  we  are  called  away  from  all  profane- 
ness  :  we  are  one  and  all  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  to  become 
members  of  that  holy  priesthood,  which  is  continually  to  offer  up 
spiritual  sacrifices  acceptable  to  God  by  Christ  Jesus.  The 
ministry,  whereby  we  differ  from  our  brethren  is,  that  we  are  more 
especially  called  to  be  their  servants,  more  especially  called  to 
fashion  ourselves  after  the  pattern  of  Him  who  came  in  the  form 
of  a  servant,  and  to  minister  the  gifts  we  have  received  to  others, 
as  good  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God.  But  the  laity  also 
are  called  to  minister  to  others,  of  the  gifts  which  they  have  re- 
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ceived  ;  and  from  this  we  should  not  dissuade  or  discourage  them  : 
on  the  contrary,  we  should  encourage,  we  should  persuade,  we 
should  diligently  exhort  them  to  do  so  —  we  should  be  evermore 
reminding  them,  that,  as  they  too  are  members  of  Christ's  body, 
so  they  too  are  members  one  of  another.  One  of  the  most  de 
plorable  features  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  during  the  last 
century,  was  the  almost  total  estrangement  of  the  laity  from  the 
privileges  of  the  Christian  life,  their  abandonment  of  their  highest 
duties,  their  cold  heathenish  morality  grafted  upon  a  nominal 
Christianity.  This  did  not  arise  from  any  inordinate  zeal  or 
unapproachable  spiritual-mindedness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy, 
such  as  might  deter  their  weaker  brethren  from  attempting  to 
follow  them.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  world  that 
had  overcome  the  clergy ;  and  this  was  the  very  cause  of  their 
isolation.  For  while  spiritual  life  seeks  unity  and  union,  carnal 
life  breeds  strife  and  division.  In  the  centre  we  are  all  one :  in 
the  circumference  we  are  separate,  and  can  only  regain  the  feeling 
of  our  unity  by  a  reference  to  the  common  centre.  Hence,  too,  our 
weakness.  Every  body  loves  that  for  which  he  labours,  that  to 
which  he  devotes  his  cares  and  energies.  The  mother  loves  her 
child ;  the  husbandman  loves  the  field  he  has  tilled ;  the  scholar 
loves  his  studies.  Accordingly,  whenever  the  laity  have  been  in 
vited  to  labour  in  the  cause  of  the  Church,  when  the  conviction 
that  they  are  members  of  the  Church  has  been  brought  home  to 
their  hearts,  and  intertwined  with  their  daily  thoughts,  they  too 
have  loved  the  Church,  and  have  felt  that  it  was  their  greatest 
privilege,  their  highest  honour,  their  dearest  blessing,  to  bring 
their  offerings  to  Christ.  When  the  cross  has  been  stamped  on 
their  garments,  they  have  deemed  it  a  badge  of  glory,  and  have 
rejoiced  to  quit  their  home,  their  family,  their  friends,  their  country, 

if  they  might  but  be  allowed  to  fight  and  die  for  that  cross 

Nor  can  we  personally  be  exculpated  from  blame,  until  we  have 
exerted  ourselves  diligently  and  perseveringly,  to  cast  down  the 
barriers  which  exclude  any  portion  of  our  brethren  from  the  com 
munity  of  labouring  in  Christ's  cause,  and  to  awaken  the  feeling  of 
church-membership  in  them,  the  conviction  of  common  obliga 
tions  and  privileges.  I  am  aware,  it  is  often  said  that  the  middle 
classes  are  those  over  whom  the  Church  has  the  least  power  ;  and 
doubtless  they  too  have  their  peculiar  difficulties,  their  peculiar 
temptations,  which  hinder  their  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their  Christian 

calling " 

"  That  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  this  body  do  not  by  any 
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insuperable  necessity  deaden  all  spiritual  life  in  them,  we  see  in 
our  dissenting  congregations  the  most  zealous  members  of  which 
come  out  of  the  very  class  deemed  incapable  of  feeling  an  interest 
in  their  Christian  duties.  Indeed  this  has  often  been  the  cause 
which  has  driven  them  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  dissent,  that 
they  have  found  no  field  for  their  activity  in  the  Church  ;  where 
fore  the  desires  and  energies  which  were  teeming  within  them 
sought  a  field  of  action  elsewhere.  Most  thoroughly  am  I  con 
vinced,  that,  if  we  were  to  treat  our  parishioners  as  our  brethren 
and  fellow  -labourers,  —  that  if  we  were  to  encourage  and  exhort 
them  as  such,  —  that  if  we  were  to  go  forth  on  the  enterprises  of 
our  Christian  warfare,  as  Oberlin  was  wont  to  go  forth  at  the  head 
of  his  people,  —  we  should  find  much  ready,  cordial,  thankful  assist 
ance,  especially  in  that  sex  whose  time  is  less  engrossed  by  the  cares 
and  business  of  the  world,  and  whose  characters  are  more  pliant  to 
new  impressions.  Thus  we  should  be  greatly  aided  in  the  labours 
of  our  charge  :  tasks  which  otherwise  might  be  almost  oppressively 
burdensome  and  cheerless,  would  become  comparatively  light  and 
hopeful,  when  undertaken  in  consort  with  our  neighbours:  the 
ties  of  mutual  love  would  weave  themselves  around  all  hearts  in 
our  parishes,  uniting  all  to  each,  and  each  to  all  ;  and  as  the  labours 
of  love  are  ever  blest,  blessing  the  giver  still  more  than  the  re 
ceiver,  the  partners  in  our  toils  would  continually  find  themselves 
happier,  and  feel  an  ever-growing  delight  and  an  ever-increasing 
zeal  in  their  godly  work.  Moreover,  among  many  collateral  ad 
vantages,  no  method  will  be  found  so  effectual  to  stop  those  petty 
quarrels  and  bickerings  by  which  every  neighbourhood  is  often 
distracted,  or  to  check  that  tattling  and  gossiping  in  which  idle 
tongues  seek  a  resource  and  a  stimulus,  as  to  supply  common 
objects  of  constant,  lively,  active  interest." 

The  Better  Prospects  of  the  Church. 

NOTE  W.     Page  383. 

Deaconesses. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  this  order  in  the   primitive 
church  given  by  Bingham  :  — 

SECT  j  "  There  is  some  mention  made  of  them  in  Scrip- 

The  ancient  ture,  by  which  it  appears  that  their  office  was  as 
ancient  as  the  apostolical  age.  St.  Paul  calls  Phoabe 
a  servant  of  the  Church  of  Cenchrea,  Rom.  xvi.  1  . 


—  Vi-       The  original  word  is  Am/coroc,  a  deaconess,  answer- 
ua2  mimstrae.  word  Ministra,  which  is  the  name 
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that  is  given  them  in  Pliny's  Epistle,  which  speaks  about  the 
Christians.  Tertullian  and  some  others  call  them  Viduir,  Widows, 
jinil  their  office  Viduatus,  because  they  were  commonly  chosen  out 
of  the  widows  of  the  church.  For  the  same  reason,  Epiphanius 
and  the  council  of  Laodicea  call  them  Ilpto-^vrtCnc,  Elderly  Widows. 
because  none  but  such  were  ordinarily  taken  into  this  office. 

SECT  2  "  ^or>  i^ed,  by  some  ancient  laws  these  four  qua- 

DeacouessL's  lifications  were  required  in  every  one,  that  was  to  be 
^k^wulows  taken  into  tilis  ortier:  ist>  That  she  should  be  a 

widow ;  2d.  That  she  should  be  a  widow  that  had 
borne  children ;  3d.  A  widow  that  was  but  once  married ;  4th. 
One  of  a  considerable  age,  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  old.  Though 
all  these  rules  admitted  of  exception.  In  Tertullian's  time  the 
deaconesses  were  so  commonly  chosen  out  of  the  widows,  that  when 
a  certain  young  virgin  was  made  a  deaconess,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
miracle,  or  monstrous  thing,  in  the  Church.  Yet  some  learned  men 
are  of  opinion,  that  virgins  were  sometimes  made  deaconesses  even 
in  the  time  of  Ignatius :  because  Ignatius,  in  his  epistle  to  the 
Church  of  Smyrna,  salutes  the  virgins  that  were  called  widows, 
that  is,  deaconesses,  as  Cotelerius  and  Vossius  truly  expound  it. 
For  virgins  could  not  be  called  widows  congruously  in  any  other 
sense.  Some  suspect  that  the  word  virgins  is  a  corruption  crept 
into  the  text  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  this  conjecture,  for 
Ignatius  is  not  the  only  author  that  speaks  of  virgin-deaconesses. 
Epiphanius  says,  in  his  time  they  were,  some  virgins,  and  some, 
widows  that  had  been  once  married." 

"  The  author  of  the  Constitutions  says  the  same,  that  the  dea 
coness  was  either  to  be  a  chaste  virgin,  or  a  widow  that  had  been 
the  wife  of  one  man.  And  one  of  Justinian's  Novels  enacted  it  into 
a  law,  that  the  deaconesses  should  be  chosen  out  of  one  of  these 
orders.  Accordingly  we  find,  in  the  practice  of  the  Church,  vir 
gins  as  well  as  widows  admitted  to  this  office.  Gregory  Nyssen 
says  his  own  sister,  Macrina,  who  was  a  virgin,  was  a  deaconess  ; 
and  so  was  Lampadia,  another  virgin.  And  Sozomen  relates,  how 
that  Chrysostom  would  have  ordained  Nicarete,  a  famous  virgin,  to 
this  office,  but  she  refused  it  for  the  love  she  had  to  a  private  and 
philosophic  life. 

"  Yet  by  some  laws  they  were  required  not  only  to 
And^uch  ke  widows,  but  such  widows  as  had   children   also. 

widows  .is  had    Tertullian  seems  to  intimate  that  this  was  the  custom 

of  the  age  he  lived  in,  to  put  none  into  this  office  but 
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such  as  were  mothers,  and  had  had  the  education  of  children,  in 
the  training  up  of  whom  they  had  learnt  to  be  tender  and  com 
passionate  in  their  affections,  and  so  were  qualified  to  assist  others, 
both  by  their  counsel  and  comfort.  Sozomen  also  mentions  a  law 
made  by  Theodosius  to  this  purpose,  that  no  women  should  be 
admitted  to  the  office,  except  they  had  children,  and  were  above 
sixty  years  old,  according  to  the  express  rule  of  St.  Paul.  The 
law  is  still  extant  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  in  the  same  words  as 
Sozomen  cites  it ;  but  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  new  law  that  was  then 
made  upon  a  particular  occasion,  by  reason  of  some  scandal  that 
had  happened  in  the  Church  ;  which  is  a  plain  intimation  that  from 
the  time  of  Tertullian,  to  the  making  of  this  law,  the  Church  had 
varied  in  her  practice. 

"  And  so  she  held  likewise  with  respect  to  the  age 
Not  to  be  or-  of  deaconesses ;  for  though  the  fore-mentioned  law 
damed  under  of  Theodosius  requires  them  to  be  sixty  years  of  age 
^gefb^the  °  complete  ;  and  Tertullian  and  St.  Basil  speak  of  the 
most  ancient  same  age ;  yet  Justinian,  in  one  of  his  Novels,  re 
quires  but  fifty,  and  in  another  but  forty,  which  is 
all  that  was  insisted  on  before  by  the  great  council  of  Chalcedon, 
whose  words  are,  '  No  woman  shall  be  ordained  a  deaconess  before 
she  is  forty  years  old.' 

"  And  it  is  probable  in  some  cases  that  term  was  not  strictly  re 
quired  ;  for  Sozomen  says,  Nectarius,  Bishop  of  Constantinople, 
ordained  Olympias  a  deaconess,  though  she  was  but  a  young  widow, 
because  she  was  a  person  of  extraordinary  virtue.  By  which  we 
may  judge,  that  as  the  Church  varied  in  her  rule  about  this  matter, 
so  bishops  took  a  liberty  to  ordain  deaconesses  at  what  age  they 
thought  fit,  provided  they  could  be  assured  of  their  probity  and 
virtue. 

"  But  there  was  another  qualification,  which  they 
To  be  such  as  were  more  strict  in  exacting,  which  was  that  the 
had  been  only  deaconesses  should  be  such  widows  as  had  been  only 
the  wives  of  the  wjves  of  one  man  accOrding  to  the  Apostle's 

one  man. 

prescription,  1  Tim.  v.  9.  Which  rule  they  gene 
rally  understood  as  a  prohibition  of  electing  any  to  be  deaconesses, 
who  had  been  twice  married,  though  lawfully  and  successively  to 
two  husbands,  one  after  another. 

"  In  this  sense,  Tertullian  says  the  Apostle  requires  them  to  be 
univirae,  the  wives  of  one  man  ;  which  Epiphanius  calls  ^rjpevcraffa 
widows  that  have  been  once   married.     So  the 
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author  of  the  Constitutions,  and  Justinian's  Novels,  which  have 
been  cited  before. 

"  But  Tlieodoret  gives  a  different  sense  of  the  Apostle's  words  ; 
for  he  supposes  the  Apostle  not  to  forbid  the  choosing  of  widows 
that  had  been  twice  married,  but  only  such  as  had  married  again 
after  they  had  divorced  themselves  from  a  former  husband ;  which 
was  such  a  scandalous  act,  as  justly  excluded  them  from  the  Church's 
service.  And  this  sense  is  embraced  as  the  most  probable  and 
rational,  by  the  learned  Justellus,  Dr.  Hammond,  Suicerus,  and 
several  others.  Thus  much  will  suffice  to  be  spoken  at  present 
concerning  the  qualifications  of  deaconesses  before  they  were 
ordained." 

The  next  two  sections  contain  a  dissertation  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  deaconesses  were  set  apart  for  their  pious  offices ;  wherein 
it  appears  that  though  blessed  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  they 
were  not  allowed  to  perform  any  sacerdotal  functions. 

SEC  "  And  from  hence  it  is  plain  the  offices  of  the  dea- 

TheiToffices :  conesses  were  only  to  perform  some  inferior  services 
i.  to  assist  at  of  the  Church,  and  those  chiefly  relating  to  the 
'  women>  for  whose  sake  they  were  ordained.  One 
part  of  their  office  was  to  assist  the  minister  at  the 
baptizing  of  women,  where  for  decency's  sake  they  were  employed 
to  divest  them  (the  custom  then  being  to  baptize  all  adult  persons 
by  immersion),  and  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the  whole  cere 
mony  might  be  performed  with  all  the  decency  becoming  so  sacred 
an  action.  This  is  evident  from  Epiphanius,  both  in  the  fore-cited 
passage,  and  other  places.  And  it  is  taken  notice  of  also  by 
Justinian  and  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  who  adds,  "that  the 
deaconesses  were  used  to  anoint  the  women  in  baptism  with  the 
holy  oil,  as  the  custom  of  the  Greek  Church  then  was,  not  only  for 
the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons,  but  also  for  the  deaconesses 
to  use  this  ceremony  of  unction  before  baptism  ;"  of  which  Cotele- 
rius,  in  his  notes,  gives  several  instances  out  of  the  ancient  writers. 
"  Another  part  of  their  office  was  to  be  a  sort  of 
2  TcTbea  private  catechists  to  the  women-catechumens,  who 
sort  of  private  were  preparing  for  baptism.  For  though  they  were 
catechists  to  not  allowed  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church,  vet  they 

the  women-  .    ,  A         .      A   ,  J  • 

catechumens.      might  privately  instruct   and   teach    those   how  to 

make  the  proper  answers  that  were  required  of  all 

persons  at  their  baptism.     The  author  of  the  short  notes  on  the 

epistles,  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom,  calls  this,  private  ministry 
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of  the  word,  which  the  deaconesses  performed  in  the  eastern 
Churches  in  his  time.  And  it  was  so  usual  and  ordinary  a  part  of 
their  office  in  the  African  Churches,  that  the  fathers  of  the  fourth 
council  of  Carthage  require  it  as  a  necessary  qualification  in  dea 
conesses  when  they  are  ordained,  that  they  shall  be  persons  of 
such  good  understanding,  as  to  be  able  to  instruct  the  ignorant 
and  rustic  women  how  to  make  responses  to  the  interrogatories 
which  the  minister  puts  to  them  in  baptism,  and  how  they  were  to 
order  their  conversation  afterward. 

"  Another  part  of  their  employment  was  to  visit 
3  To^iskand  an<^  atten<^  women  that  were  sick,  which  is  noticed  by 
attend  women  Epiphanius  and  the  author  of  the  Constitutions,  who 
that  were  sick  gavg  they  were  employed  likewise  in  delivering  the 

and  in  dis-  , 

tress  bishop  s  messages  and  directions  to  women  that  were 

in  health,  whom  the  deacons  could  not  visit  because  of 
unbelievers ;  that  is,  because  of  the  scandal  and  reproach  which 
the  heathens  were  ready  to  cast  upon  them. 

"In  times  of  danger  and  persecution  they  were  em- 
5^CT* .] } '        ployed  in  ministering  to  the  martyrs  in  prison,  because 
to  the  martyrs    they  could  more  easily  gain  access  to  them,  and  go 
and  confessors    w{^  less  suspicion  and  less  danger  and  hazard  of  their 
lives  from  the  heathen  than  the  deacons  or  any  other 
ministers  of  the  Church  could  do.     Cotolerius  and  Gothofred  col 
lect  this  from  some  passages  in  Lucian  and  Libanus,  which  seem 
plainly  to  refer  to  this  part  of  the  deaconesses'  ministry. 

"  For  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  dialogues,  speaking  of  Peregine,  the 
philosopher,  how  he  was  caressed  by  the  Christians,  whilst  he  was 
in  prison  for  the  profession  of  their  religion,  says,  "  In  the  morning 
one  might  observe  the  old  women,  the  widows,  waiting  at  the 
prison  gate  with  some  of  the  orphans' children  ;"  where  by  the 
widows  he  doubtless  means  the  deaconesses  of  the  Christians.  And 
there  is  little  question  but  Libanius  means  the  same  when  he  says, 
that  the  mother  or  mistress  of  the  old  women,  when  she  finds  any 
one  bound  in  prison,  runs  about  and  begs  and  makes  a  collection 
for  him.  This  plainly  refers  to  the  great  charity  and  liberality  of 
the  Christians  toward  their  martyrs,  which  was  collected  and  sent 
to  them  by  the  hand  of  these  deaconesses. 

SECT.  1 2.  "  I*1  tne  Greek  Churches  the  deaconesses  had  also  the 

5.  To  attend  charge  of  the  doors  of  the  church  ;  which  part  of  their 
'^eltothe'8  office  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Constitutions, 
Church.  and  the  author  under  the  name  of  Ignatius,  who  styles 

them  (ppovpovc  nor  ayuov  TruXwvwr,  the  keepers  of  the  holy  gates. 
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Hut  probably  tliis  was  only  in  such  Churches  as  made  a  distinction 
betwixt  the  men's  gate  and  the  women's  gate  ;  for  Bishop  Usher 
observes,  that  no  ancient  writer  besides  these  two  make  any  men 
tion  of  this  as  part  of  the  office  of  deaconesses  ;  and  in  another 
place  of  the  Constitutions  this  distinction  is  plainly  expressed, 
"Let  the  door-keepers  stand  at  the  gate  of  the  men,  and  the 
deaconesses  at  the  gate  of  the  women." 

"Lastly,  they  were  to  assign  all  women  their  places, 
6.  To  preside  and  regulate  their  behaviour  in  the  Church ;  to  preside 
over  the  over  the  rest  of  the  widows ;  whence  in  some  canons 

widows,  &c.  they  are  styled  TrpoKadrjp.^ vat,  governesses ;  as  Balsamon 
and  Zonaras  note  upon  the  council  of  Laodicea,  "  and  if  any  woman 
had  any  suit  to  prefer  to  a  deacon  or  a  bishop,  a  deaconess  was  to 
introduce  her."  These  were  the  offices  of  the  deaconesses  in  the 
primitive  Church,  which  I  have  been  a  little  more  particular  in 
describing,  because  they  are  not  now  so  commonly  known,  the 
order  itself  having  been  for  some  ages  wholly  laid  aside. 

SECT.  14.  "If  it  be  inquired,  how  long  this  order  continued  in 

How  long  this    the  Church,  and  what  time  it  was  totally  abolished  ? 

thiuetMn  the  *  answer>  it;  was  not  lai(^  asi^e  every  where  at  once  ; 
Church.  but  continued  in  the  Greek  Church  longer  than  in  the 

Latin,  and  in  some  of  the  Latin  Churches  longer  than  in  others. 
In  the  Greek  Church  they  continued  to  the  time  of  Balsamon,  that 
is,  to  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  for  he  speaks  of  them 
as  then  ministering  in  the  Church  of  Constantinople ;  though  it 
appears  from  some  other  passages  of  the  same  author  that  in  other 
Churches  they  were  generally  laid  aside.  In  the  Latin  Church 
there  were  some  decrees  made  against  their  ordination  long  before. 
For  the  first  council  of  Orange,  an.  441,  forbids  any  more  deaconesses 
to  be  ordained  ;  and  the  council  of  Epone,  an.  517,  has  a  canon  to 
the  same  purpose,  wholly  abrogating  their  consecration.  Not 
long  after  which  the  second  council  of  Orleans,  an.  533,  renewed 
the  decree  against  them;  and  before  any  of  these,  the  council  of 
Laodicea  in  the  Eastern  Church  had  forbidden  them,  under  the 
name  of  ancient  widows  or  governesses,  decreeing  that  no  such  for 
the  future  should  be  constituted  in  the  Church.  But  these  decrees 
had  no  effect  at  all  in  the  East,  nor  did  they  universally  take  effect 
in  the  West  till  many  ages  after.  The  author,  indeed,  under  the 
name  of  St.  Ambrose,  would  lead  an  unwary  reader  into  a  great 
mistake  ;  for  he  makes  as  if  the  order  of  deaconesses  was  no  where 
used  but  among  the  Montanists ;  ignorantly  confounding  the  pres- 
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byteresses  of  the  Montanists  with  the  deaconesses  of  the  Church. 
And  the  author  under  the  name  of  St.  Jerom  is  not  much  more  to 
be  regarded,  when  he  seems  to  intimate  that  in  his  time  the  order 
of  deaconesses  was  wholly  laid  aside  in  the  West,  and  only  retained 
in  the  Oriental  Churches  ;  for  I  have  already  showed  from  Venan- 
tius  Fortunatus,  who  lived  an.  560,  and  the  council  of  Worms, 
which  was  held  in  the  ninth  century,  that  deaconesses  were  still 
retained  in  some  parts  of  the  Western  Church  ;  which  may  be 
evinced  also  from  the  Ordo  Romanus,  and  other  rituals  in  use 
about  that  time,  where,  among  other  forms,  we  meet  with  an  ordo 
ad  deaconam  faciendam,  an  order  or  form  to  consecrate  a  deaconess. 
But  in  an  age  or  two  after,  that  is,  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  cen 
tury,  Bona  thinks  the  whole  order  was  quite  extinct." 


THE    END. 
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ADAIR  (SIR  ROBERT). -AN  HISTORICAL  MEMOIR  OF  A 

MISSION  to  the  COURT  of  VIENNA  in  1806.  By  the  Right  HonourableSir  ROBERT  ADAIR, 
G.C.B.  With  a  Selection  from  his  Despatches,  published  by  permission  of  the  proper 
Authorities.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

"  Sir  Robert  Adair's  valinldr  Mrnmir  needs  no  commendation.  Its  obvious  utility,  the  nature  of  its  contents  and 
the  name  of  th«  author,  will  command  the  notice  and  appreciation  of  statesmen  and  historians."—  \  i u  i 

"  The  vindication  of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Out?  and  others  is  complete ;  and  the  Memoir  is  alto 
gether  a  work  which  nm>t  be  deferred  to  by  future  historians  as  the  authority  on  the  important  affair*  of  wlaHi  i» 
treats."— TAIT'S  M  v,.  WIM  . 

ADDISON.-THE  KNIGHTS  TEMPLARS. 

By  C.  G.  ADDISON,  Ksq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple.  2d  Edition,  enlarged,  square  crown  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  18s.  cloth. 

ADDISON.-THE  TEMPLE  CHURCH  IN  LONDON:  * 

Its  History  and  Antiquities.  By  C.  G.  ADDISON,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple;  Author  of 
"  The  History  of  the  Knights  Templars."  Square  crown  8vo.  with  Six  Plates,  5s.  cloth. 

Also, 

A  FULL  AND  COMPLETE  GUIDE,  HISTORICAL  AND  DESCRIPTIVE,  TO  THE  TEMPLE 
CHURCH.  (FromMr.Addison's  "  History  of  theTempleChurch.")    Square  cr.  8vo.  Is.  sewed. 

AIKIN.-THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  ADDISON. 

Illustrated  by  many  of  his  Letters  and  Private  Papers  never  before  published.  By  LUCY 
AIKIN.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  from  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller's  Picture,  18s.  cloth. 

"  In  the  execution  of  her  labour,  Miss  Aikin  has  exercised  praiseworthy  diligence;  she  has  ransacked  among 
those  fine  and  inexhaustible  soui.-es  of  pci-son.il  and  national  interest — family  papers,  and  has  succeeded  in  rescuing 
from  the  obscurity  of  worm-eaten  chests,  and  from  the  bondage  of  red  tape."  many  documents  which  throw  light  on 
the  must  doubtful  parts  of  Addison's  history,  and  relieve  his  character  from  the  reproaches  attempted  to  be  cast  on  it 
Mir  bus  produced,  both  in  styl/>  and  matter,  a  very  inteiesting  work, creditable  toller  feelings  and  talents,  and  honoura 
ble  to  her  industry." — UKITA.NNIA.. 

ALLAN. -A  PICTORIAL  TOUR  IN  THE  MEDITERRANEAN ; 

Comprising  Malta,  Dalmatia,  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Grecian  Archipelago,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Greece 
Ionian  Islands,  Sicily,  Italy,  and  Spain.  By  J.  H.  ALLAN,  Member  of  the  Athenian  Archaeo 
logical  Society,  and  of  the  Egyptian  Society  of  Cairo.  Imperial  4to.  with  upwards  of  Forty 
Lithographed  Drawings,  and  70  Wood  Engravings,  .£3.  3s.  cloth. 

"  A  most  artist-like  and  intercstinir  work,  full  of  beautiful  views,  and  interspersed  with  manv  charming  wootlcuti 
of  scenery  and  antiquities." — LITEUA.HY  GA.ZETTE. 

AMY  HERBERT. 

By  a  LADY.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SKWELL,  B.D.  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  2  vols 
fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

"  '  Amy  Herbert' paints  nature  to  the  life.  It  is  by  'a  Lady,'  for  whose  soundness  Mr.  Sewell  is  sponsor  It  ii 
UuctKm'-*—  CHRISTIAN1  u'^MrMBK  [""'  llig'"!r  classes'  and  we  sincerely  hope  it  may  not  be  the  fair  author's  last  pro- 

BAILEY.  -ESSAYS  ON  THE  PURSUIT  OF  TRUTH, 

And  on  the  Progress  of  Knowledge.  By  SAMUEL  BAILEY,  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  For 
mation  and  Publication  of  Opinions,"  "Berkeley's  Theory  of  Vision,"  &c.  2d  Edition 
revised  and  enlarged,  8vo.  9s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Bailey  is  an  admirable  writer,  both  as  to  the  general  tone  of  thought  and  sentiment,  and  as  to  his  style 
which  is  clear,  forcible,  and  elegant.  On  the  class  of  subjects  to  which  he  has  chiefly  directed  his  attention,  no  man 
writes  what  is  more  worthy  of  betag  !*•*.  or  what  is  acceptable  to  a  larger  class  of  readers.  The  peculiar  quality 
of  his  powerful  essays  is  tlie  practical  and  useful  conviction  they  produce  of  truths  as  obvious  as  they  are  important 
but  which  arc  strangel) -neglected  by  tlw  majority  of  mankind. '  We  do  not  often  meet  with  a  book  which  we  call' 
more  strongly  recommend." — INUCIREU. 

BAILLIE'S  (JOANNA)  NEW  DRAMAS. 

3  vols.  8vo.  £\.  16s.  boards. 

BAILLTE'S  (JOANNA)  PLAYS  ON  THE  PASSIONS. 

3  vols.  8vo.  £\.  lls.  6d.  boards. 

BAKEWELL.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOLOGY. 

Intended  to  convey  Practical  Knowledge  of  the  Science,  and  comprising  the  most  important 
recent  discoveries;  with  explanations  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  which  serve  to  confirm  or 
invalidate  various  Geological  Theories.  By  ROBERT  BAKKWKLL.  Fifth  Edition,  considerably 
enlarged,  8vo.  with  numerous  Plates  and  Wroodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

BALMAIN.— LESSONS  ON  CHEMISTRY, 

For  the  use  of  Pupils  in  Schools,  Junior  Students  in  Universities,  and  Readers  who  wish  to 
learn  the  fundamental  Principles  and  leading  Facts:  with  Questions  for  Examination, 
Glossaries  of  Chemical  Terms  and  Chemical  Symbols,  and  an  Index.  Hy  WILLIAN  H. 
BALMAIN.  With  numerous  Woodcuts,  illustrative  of  the  Decompositions,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth! 


CATALOGUE   OF  WORKS 


BAYLDON.-ART  OF  VALUING  RENTS  AND  TILLAGES, 

And  the  Tenant's  Right  of  Entering  and  Quitting  Farms,  explained  by  several  Specimens  of 
Valuations;  and  Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  pursued  on  Soils  in  different  Situations. 
Adapted  to  the  Use  of  Landlords,  Land-Agents,  Appraisers,  Farmers,  and  Tenants.  By 
J.  S.  BAYLDON.  6th  Edition,  corrected  and  revised.  By  JOHN  DONALDSON,  Land-Steward, 
Author  of  "A  Treatise  on  Manures  and  Grasses."  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

BAYLDON.-TREATISE  ON  THE  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY 

FOR  THE  POOR'S  RATE;  shewing  the  Method  of  Rating  Lands,  Buildings,  Tithes,  Mines, 
Woods,  Navigable  Rivers  and  Canals,  and  Personal  Property  :  with  an  Abstract  of  the  Poor 
Laws  relating  to  Rates  and  Appeals.  By  J.  S.  BAYLDON,  Author  of  "  Rents  and  Tillages." 
1  vol.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

BEAIE  (ANNE).-THE  VALE  OF  THE  TOWEY; 

Or,  Sketches  in  South  Wales.     By  ANNK  BEALE.     Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Miss  Beale  has  been  sojourning  in  the  Vale  of  the  Towev  ;  and  has  thrown  her  enjoyment  of  its  scenery,  and 
her  observations  on  the  manners  of  its  rustic  population,  into  the  form  of  a  series  of  sketches.  These,  rither  by 
original  design,  or  hy  the  mode  in  which  she  happened  to  cast  them,  hecome  connected  together,  as  the  hook 
proceeds,  hy  means  of  the  characters,  incidents,  ami  fortunes  involved  in  a  rural  love-match, — which, like  all  other 
love,  does  not  run  quite  smooth  to  its  ending.  The  great  merit  of  her  book  is  its  truth  ;  which  leaves  a  strong  im 
pression  on  the  reader's  mind." — SPECTATOR. 

BEDFORD  CORRESPONDENCE.  -  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 

JOHN,  FOURTH  DUKE  OF  BEDFORD,  selected  from  the  Originals  at  Woburn  Abbey: 
with  Introductions  by  Lord  JOHN  RUSSF.LL. 

8vo.  Vol.  1  (1742-48),  18s.  cloth ;  Vol.  2  (1749-60),  15s.  cloth. 

"  The  second  volume  of  this  publication  includes  a  correspondence  having  relation  to  the  period  from  the  Peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  death  of  George  II.  Its  most  remarkable  portion  bears  upon  an  important  question  on  which 
there  exist  some  differences  of  opinion  at  the  present  time,  viz.  the  intrigues  which  led  to  the  junction  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  and  Pitt,  in  1757.  The  letters  respecting  the  state  of  Ireland  under  the  Viceroyalty  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
also  here,  are  not  a  little  interesting." — MORNING  HERALD. 

***  Vol.  3,  to  complete  the  work,  is  nearly  ready. 

BELL.— LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  ENGLISH  POETS. 

By  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

BELL.-THE  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit.  By  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

BIOGRAPHICAL  DICTIONARY 

Of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  Half-volumes  1  to  7  (AA  to 
AZ-ZUBEYDI,  comprising  the  letter  A),  8vo.  12s.  each,  cloth. 

V  Published  Quarterly.— The  work  will  probably  not  exceed  Thirty  Volumes. 

"  We  have  carefully  examined  the  articles  under  letter  A,  now  completed,  and  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  uniformity.  There  seems  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  a  judicious  apportioning  of  space,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the'individual.  In  order  to  secure  this  necessary  uniformity,  a  society,  which  had  no  pecuniar* 
profit  as  its  end,  was  more  likely  to  succeed  than  a  private  publisher,  or  body  of  publishers.  In  style,  execution,  and 
completeness,  the  lives  are  far  superior  to  those  of  any  biographical  dictionary  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
only  one,  indeed,  with  which,  for  completeness,  it  can  be  compared,  is  the  French  '  Biographic  Universelle,'  hut  in 
this  respt-ct  it  has  very  greatly  the  advantage."  [The  reviewer  institutes  a  comparison  in  favour  of  the  English 
work,  too  long  to  be  quoted,  and  ends  his  paragraph  as  follows  :] — So  that  the  Society's  Dictionary  must  be  regarded 
as  a  labour  not  only  for  Great  Britain,  but  for  Europe. — In  all  the  articles  there  are  two  points  in  which  they  are 
fuller  and  more  accurate  than  any  previous  work  of  the  kind  ;  and  these  are,  the  titles,  dates,  and  places  of  publi 
cation  of  books,  and  their  edition's,  and  the  sources  from  whence  the  materials  have  been  derived  for  the  biography." 

BLACK.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  BREWING,  * 

Based  on  Chemical  and  Economical  Principles :  with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and 
Instructions  for  Private  Families.  By  WILLIAM  BLACK.  Third  Edition,  revised  and  cor 
rected,  with  considerable  Additions.  The  Additions  revised  by  Professor  Graham,  of  the 
London  University.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  This  comprehensive  and  informing  essay  will  be  found  invaluable  to  the  practical  brewer  and  private  families  ; 
to  the  former  we  recommend  it  as  a  work  ably  treating  of  their  art ;  to  the  latter,  as  one  which  they  will  find  an 
efficient  and  correct  guide.  This  edition  fully  bears  out  the  statement  on  the  title-page — that  it  has  been  '  much 
enlarged  and  improved.'  "—CHEMIST. 

BLAINE.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  RURAL  SPORTS ; 

Or,  a  complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting,  Fishing, 
Racing,  and  other  Field  Sports  and  Athletic  Amusements  of  the  present  day.  By  DELARERE 
P.  BLAINK,  Esq.  Author  of  "Outlines  of  the  Veterinary  Art,"  "  Canine  Pathology,"  &c.  &c. 
Illustrated  by  nearly  600  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  R.  Branston,  from  Drawings  by  Alken, 
T.  Landseer,  Dickes,  &c.  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  £1.  10s.  cloth. 

BLAIR'S  CHRONOLOGICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  TABLES, 

From  the  Creation  to  the  present  time :  with  Additions  and  Corrections  from  the  most  authen 
tic  Writers  ;  including  the  Computation  of  St.  Paul,  as  connecting  the  Period  from  the  Exode 
to  the  Temple.  Under  the  revision  of  Sir  HENRY  ELLIS,  K.H.,  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
British  Museum.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  6d.  half-bound  morocco. 

"  The  arrangement  adopted  in  this  extended  edition  of  Dr.  Blair's  valuable  work  is  most  admirable;  each  table 
comprising  the  space  of  half  a  century,  and  exhibiting,  in  parallel  columns,  con  temporary  kings  and  rulers,  the  chief 
events  that  marked  the  history  of  their  time,  and  the  most  celebrated  characters  who  flourished  in  their  age.  A 


aid  to  the  study  of  history,  and  as  a  general  work  of  reference,  the  tables  are  of  great  utilitv,  and  we  are  satisfied  that, 
as  their  merit  becomes  known,  no  one  to  whom  they  are  accessible  will  ever  take  up  a  history  without  having  this 
volume  open  before  him.  It  is  to  our  view  an  indispensable  companion  to  every  collection  of  history,  however  small." 


PRINTED  FOR  LONGMAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO. 


BLOOMFIELD.  -HISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  TiircYDinKs.  \ewly  translated  into  English,  and  accompanied  with  very  copious  Notes 
Philological  and  Explanatory,  Historical  and  Geographical.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMFIELD 
D.D.  F.S.A.  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plates,  ^2.  5s.  boards. 

BLOOMFIELD.-IIISTORY  OF  THE  PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

By  THUCYDIDKS.  A  New  Recension  of  the  Text,  with  a  carefully  amended  Punctuation;  and 
copious  NOTKS,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory,  almost  entirely  original,  but  partly 
selected  and  arranged  from  the  best  Expositors:  accompanied  with  full  Indexes,  both  of 
Greek  Words  and  Phrases  explained,  and  mutters  discussed  in  the  Notes  The  whole  illus 
trated  by  Maps  and  Plans,  mostly  taken  from  actual  surveys.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOM  FIELD 
D.I).  F.S.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  38s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-TEE  GREEK  TESTAMENT: 

\Vith  copious  English  Notes,  Critical,  Philological,  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Rev.  S.  T. 
BLOOM  ttBLD,  D.D.  F.S.A.  5th  Edition,  improved.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a  Map  of  Palestine 
jfc'2.  2s.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD.-COLLEGE  &  SCHOOL  GREEK  TESTAMENT; 

With  English  Notes.  1U  the  Rev.  S.  T.  BLOOMKI KLD,  D.D.  3d  Edition,  greatly  enlarged, 
and  very  considerably  Improved,  12mo.  los.  (id.  cloth. 

BLOOMFIELD— GREEK  AND  ENGLISH  LEXICON  TO  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT:  especially  adapted  to  the  use  of  Colleges,  and  the  Higher  Classes  in 
Public  Schools;  but  also  intended  as  a  convenient  Manual  for  Biblical  Students  in  general. 
By  Dr.  BLOOMFIELD.  Fcp.  Svo.  9s.  cloth. 

BOY'S  OWN  BOOK  (THE)  : 

A  Complete  Encyclopaedia  of  all  the  Diversions,  Athletic,  Scientific,  and  Recreative,  of  Boy 
hood  and  Youth.  20th  Edition,  square  12rno.  with  many  Engravings  on  Wood,  6s.  boards. 

BRANDS. -A  DICTIONARY  OF  SCIENCE    LITERATURE, 

AND  ART;  comprising  the  History,  Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of  every  Branch 
of  Human  Knowledge  ;   with  the  Derivation  and  Definition  of  all  the  Terms  in  General  Use 
Edited  by  \V.  T.  BRANDK,  F.R.S.L.  &  K. ;  assisted  by  JOSKPH  CAIVIN,  Esq.    The  vari 
departments  are  by  Gentlemen  of  eminence  in  each.     1  very  thick  vol.  Svo.  illustratr 
Wood  Engravings,  £t>,  cloth. 

BRAY. -THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  NECESSITY; 

( )r,  the  Law  of  Consequences  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral,  and  Social  Science.  By  CM  A  RLE 
BRAY.  2  vols.  Svo.  15s.  cloth. 

BREWSTER.— TREATISE  ON  OPTICS. 

By  Sir  DAVID  BKKWSTKR,  LL.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edition.  J  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  Vijniette  Title, 
and  176  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

BRITTON.-THE  ORIGINAL  PICTURE  OF  LONDON: 

With  a  Description  of  its  Environs.  He-edited,  and  mostly  re-written,  by  J.  BKITTON, 
F.S.A.  &c.  28th  Edition,  with  upwards  of  100  Views  of  Public'liuildings,  Plan  of  the  Streets, 
and  Two  Maps,  18mo.  9s.  neatly  bound;  with  the  Maps  only,  6s.  bound. 

BULL.-HINTS  TO  MOTHERS, 

For  the  Management  of  Health  during  the  Period  of  Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room; 
with  an  Exposure  of  Popular  Errors  in  connection  with  those  subjects.  By  THOMAS  HIM., 
M.I).  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  Finsbury  Midwifery  Institution,  &c.  &c.  4th  Edition, 
revised  and  considerably  enlarged.  Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

BULL.— THE  MATERNAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHILDREN, 

in  HEALTH  and  DISEASE.     By  T.  BULL,  M.I).     Fcp.  Svo.  7s.  cloth. 

"  Excellent  guid.-s,  and  deserve  to  be  gem-rally  known."— JOHNSON'S  Menico-CHiRURGiCAL  REVIEW. 

BURDER.-ORIENTAL  CUSTOMS, 

Applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By  SAMUEL  BURDER,  A.M.  3d  Edit, 
with  additions,  fcp.  Svo.  8s  6d.  cloth. 

Houses  and  Tents— Marriage— Children— Servants— Food  and  Drink— Dress  and  Clothing— 
Presents  and  Visiting— Amusements— Books  and  Letters— Hospitality— Travelling— Re.sp.rt 
and  Honour— Agriculture— Cattle  and  Beasts— Birds,  Insects,  and  Reptiles— Fruit  and  Wine 
— Kings  and  Government— War— Punishments— Religion— Time  and  Seasons— Medicine- 
Funerals,  &c. 

BURNS.-  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHRISTIAN  PHILOSOPHY; 

containing  the  Doctrines,  Duties,  Admonitions,  and  Consolations  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
By  JOHN  BPKNS,  M.D.  F.R.S.  5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  boards. 

Man  is  created  for  a  Future  State  of  Happiness;  on  the  Means  by  which  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness  is  procured;  of  what  is  required  of  Man  that  he  may  obtain  a  Future  State  of 
Happiness ;  of  the  Nature  of  the  Future  State  of  Happiness ;  of  the  Preparation  for  the  Future 
State  of  Happiness  ;  of  Personal  Duties;  of  Relative  Duties  ;  of  the.  Duties  Men  owe  to  God  ; 
of  the  Admonitions  and  Consolations  afforded  by  the  Christian  Religion. 


r,\TAi.or;i:K  OF  NKW  WOKKS 


BURNS.-CHRI8TIAH  FRAGMENTS ; 

Or,  Remarks  on  the   Nature,  Precepts,  and  Comforts  of  Religion.     By. JOHN  BURNS,  M.I). 
'•f  Surgery  in  the  (Diversity  of  Glasgow.    Author  of  "  The  Principles  of 

Christian  I'tnl'.  -ophy."     I  <  [..  Hvo.  5s.  cloth. 

"  We  reeornrnend  thi*  column  with  «in<  ere  ;  •  tder*,  M   an  admirable  manual   of  devotion,  and  a 

•laf*  eornpanion  in  d«-ad/.nd  of  di»tred»."— ATIM 

BUTLKI1.-SKKTCII  01  AXCIKXT  &  MODKHX  (JU-iOUMIMIY. 

Hy  HAMfKf,  BI-TI.F.IC,  I). I).  late   I/tnl  Bi-hop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry;  and  formerly  Head 
Master  of  Shrewsbury  School.     \<-w  Kdition,  revised  by  lii.s  SON,  Hvo.  'Js.  boards. 

I  <-,ir<-fully  rcviicd  t.v  the  author1*  ton,  an'l   «.n'-h  alt.«  ration*  ir.'  'inualljr 

tifUOrmatioO   rendered   nercd«ar  '    ntl^ ron- 

.t  or  difficulty  aal  rriatUr  ha*  been  added,  both  m  the 

R.— ATLAS  OF  MOW-UN  (il-OfiH  \IMIV. 


By  the  tote  Dr.  Bi  TI.KK.  New  Kdition;  consisting  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps,  from  a 
New  .Set  of  Plates.  Hvo.  with  Index,  12s.  half-bound. 

I'.ITLKIl-ATLAS  OF  ANCIKNT  (JKOfJHAI'IIY; 

'         i-,tinjf  of  Twenty-three  coloured  Maps.     With  Index.     My  the  late  Dr.  BCTI.KH.     New 
Kdition.     Hvo.  )2s.  half-bound. 
*„*  The  above  two  Atlases  may  be  had,  half-bound,  in  One  Volume,  4to.  price  24s. 

CALLCOTT.-A  SCRIPTURE   IIMHBAL. 

With  upwards  of  120  Wood  Kngravirigs.  By  LADY  CALLCOTT.  Square  crown  8vo.  pi».  '>M, 
jtfl.  5s.  cloth. 

"  The  Herbal  i*  executed  in  a  very  meritorious  and  inter«tjng  manner.     All  the  ve^etahle  production*  mentioned 
jr,  »,h-  .lphal,et.,r.-,||y  e,,  ,i  rner.,  ted  and  de,r  ,,U-d,  and  the  text*  in  whirl,  they  oreur  eited  ,  t.h-  prnpertie, 

•  i  h,  tad,  where  critical  opinion*  difler  a,  to  their  Identification,  compared. 
Beautiful  woodi  <i  the*pecimen*,  whilat 

;  travels  have  enabl-d  h<  r  to  ••'•'•  ;       Finally,  the  whole  it 

•eaHoned  with  appropi  MM! reflection*  to reltar*  th* dri«r  pointo  of  inquiry,  and  blend  the  pleMiaf 

wjthtl  •-•""».  style,  than  whieb  nothing  eould  o-  Letter  adapted   to  t),<.    nature   of  the   volume: 

and  whe,,  w«   ;  '.  the  book  id  ftltOfVtbej  '-.  ,;Mi  bestow  no  higher 

I.ITKKA  it  V  *  i      • 

CARLEN(EMILIE).-Tlli;  KOSK  OF  TISTKLOX: 

A  Tale  of  the  Swedish  Coast.  By  KMILIK  CARL£.V.  Translated  from  the  original  Swedish. 
2  vols.  post  Hvo.  21s.  boards. 

"  Many  pa^«g«  d««'  |MH«  of  manner.,  ,  hara-  t^r,or  natar»,  might  bf  fjuoK'd  from  thid  novel,  polling  nil  the 
powei   truth   and  nni*h  of  a  Flemirti  painting.     Notwithetanding  Re  late  appearani  Knghrti  public,  ttt 

hwedidl  MWOMBOBM.     Thedorne^tiree.onornyand  hard 

life  Of  the    poor    fishermen    m   the    refl  --'ged  along  the  Swedish  coa    t ,  t  („•   111  tie  ,  hop.  • 

.nt«,   the   wre«.kerd,  dmugglfird,   and    ••  if/.  ,.rs,  with  the.   missel!  that  fill   up  the 

MM*<  are  altpmiited  to  tli«' life,  ad  well  a»  the 'interior*,' and  Ui«  ftw  forma  of  laiul»cap< 

CATLOW.-POPULAR  CONCHOLOGT ; 

Or,  the  Shell  Cabinet  arranged:  bein^  an  Int.rodiif:t ion  to  the  Modern  System  of  Concholo^y : 
with  a  iketeb  of  the  Natural'  Ilistoryoi  the  Animals,  an  acr^ount  of  the  Formation  of  the  Shells, 
and  a  romrilete  ]),••-., npt  i  ve  |,ist  of  the  Families  and  Genera.  By  AONKS  CATLOW.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  3)2  Woodcuts,  IDs.  r,d.  cloth. 

.   adrnirahle  little  work  isdesi;-  •  I  y  of  nut  ural  hi  <»/,ry,  daily  bf  orn/nL'  more  all 

rut  al*0  from    its   inultmhed   relations  with  geology.     It  will   funiidh  the  young 
.:.,_,IKi   with  an   i  -,,-h,»bo.ii'h  s-.entifi'    in  its  form,  id,   by  the  »impli( 

to  addist  him  in  th«  parly  *tep»  -  ' 

''"'•"A  pleadaTit.ude'ful,  and  well-iilustratyd  volume."— JAMKdON'd  KKI.I.  I'lin.o*.  Jo 

CII  \l,i;\0li.    I'OKTICAL  REMAINS  OF  MARY  CHALKNOR. 

.o.  4s.  cloth. 
"  The  poem»  ate  sweetly  natural ,  »,r»d,  though  on  to pif.«  often  sung,  breathe  a  tendern«-s»  and  melanth/dy  whic 

are  at  on- e  soothing  and  -onuolatory          I.n; 

CIIALKNOR.-WALTHK  OKAY, 

A  Ballad,  and  other  forms.  2d  Kdition,  including  the  I'M-tical  IU;mainB  of  Mary  Chalenor 
I -p.  Hvo.  C,K.  doth. 

"  Ad  the  dimple  and  »pontaneons  effusion*  of  a  rnind  apparently  flllerl  with  frelinifs  whi- h  ren'ler  the  fireside       . 
and  nntlnctnred  with  affect)  '  •  .  »hev  may  with  t>em  fit  he  r.-.iv.-i   mto  the  •  happy  boneeof  Kngland 

-»l,ful   ol    l.oth  sexe-;."       OlAlUn  •"   Jor:R»A«.. 

CHINA.-TIIK   LAST   YMAK    IN   CHINA, 

•|o  the  I'ear-e  of  Nanking:  as  sketched  in  Letters  to  his  Friends,  by  a  Field  Officer  artivel 
«rri|iloved  m  that  Country.  With  fi  few  cnni  |u«lin^  Remarks  on  our  I'a.- 1  and  lutuiel'olic 
'in  China.  2d  edition,  revised.  Fcp.  Hvo.  with  Maj»,  7s.  r  loth. 

CIIINKSK  NOVKL.-KAMBLKS  OF  TIIM  KMIM-IKOH  CIIINf 

Tih  in  Keanif  Nan;  a  C'hinese  Tale.  'I  ranslated  by  Tkin  Shen  ;  with  a  Preface  by  JAMB 
l.i  '.'.i  .  \>  D.  2  vols.  post  Hvo.  21s.  cloth. 

....,,...  ,.,,f  .,,.   HM,,-  -        -.-IO..S,  and,  »t  the  present  i 

.iiarly  intx^edting  vi»-w  of  ( .hinw  oj.inions,  «»-  TAir'-i  MA'»AZI»». 


mit  ION<;MA\,  P.KOWN,  AND  co. 


CHORLEY.-MUSie    AND   MANNERS    IN    FRANCE    AND 

CKKM  ANY:  ;i  Series  of  Travollinir  Sketches  of  Art  and  Society.  My  H.  I.  CHOKI.KY,  L-'|. 
Author  of  "Conti,"  ;{  vols.  post  svo.  :tls.  M.  boards. 

n,AVKRS.-FORKST  LI  I'M. 

Bv  .M  \KY  Ci.  \VKHS,  an  Actual  Settler;  Author  of  "A  Xcw  Homo,  \Vlm  'II  Follow?"  2  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  lV!s.  clotli. 

COLTON.-LACON  ;  OK.  MANY  THINGS  IN  FI1W  WORDS. 

Hy  the  Kev.  ('.  ('.  COI.TON.     Ni-w  F.dition,  Svo.  1'Js.  cloth. 

CONVERSATIONS  ON  BOTANY. 

Dili  Edition,  improved.     Fcp.  Svo.  '2'2  I'latfs,  7s.  6tl.  clotli  ;  with  the  plates  coloured,  12s.  rlolli. 

The  <il>j<-<  t  nf  tins  woik  i>  to  i  -MiiMr  I'liililrrti   .-m<l-..>  o-.|tun-  a  kno«  li-.li;,'  of  MH-  M-i.Tt.-iMc  proilur 

ti'»is  .....  .-ill  IJ   int.  o,l  u.  -nit;  t"  tin  in,  in  ;i  f.i:iiili;u  ni.-inn.T  ,  tin-  pi  inriplrs  ot  tin-  I.iinn.-.in  Sv  >l,-m  ,.l 

llot;m\.      I  in  this  pin-pnsc-,  tin-  ;iri  Mim.-niriit  nf  l.iun:ru-  is  l.ru-lly  i  \pl.-iiii>-.l  ,   a  n  iti\i-    plant  .\\itli    H 

.  iniliii-il,  :uul    illiist  r;it.-il    |jy    an    riii;r:i  \  mi;';   :i  short  ,ir<  ount  is  inliltil  ul  sunn;  of  tin-  prini-ipHi 

CoimiKSATIONS  ON  MIM-KAUKiV. 

With  Hates,  engraved  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lowry,  from  Original  l)ra\\  iuirs.  :?d  Edition,  en 
larged.  2vols.  I'Jino.  Its.  cloth. 

COOLKY.-TIIE   IIISTOKV    OF    MAUITIMK   AND    INLAND 

DISCOVKKY.     15\  \V.  I).  COOI.KV,  Ks.j.     3  vols.  fcp.  Hvo.  with  Vi-ncttr  Titles,  ISs.  cloth. 

COPLAND.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRACTICAL  MMDICIM-  ; 

coinprisiiiLT  (Jcueral  l';illioloury,  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  Morbid  Structures, 
and  the  Disorder  especially  incidental  to  Climates,  to  Se\,  and  to  the  did'en-nt  l-ipochs  (,f 
Lite,  with  numerous  approved  Formula  of  the  Medicines  recommended.  M\  J  A  KK«  COPLAND, 
M.D.,  ConCUltiDg  I'liysician  to  Uiiecn  Charlotte's  lAini;--in  Hospital  ;  Senior  I'hvsician  to  the 


Infirmary  for  Children  ;  Member  of  the  Ko\ai  Coiic^,.  ()f  rinsicians,  London-,  of  the 

Medical  and  Chirm^ical  Socir-ties  of  London  and  'Merlin,  &c.  Vols".  1  and  •_',  s\«i.  ./.;{,  cl.,th  ; 
and  I'art  '.»,  Is  (id.  *4*  To  be  completed  in  one  more  \olume. 

CROCKKR'S  KLKMENTS  OF  LAND  SUKVHVIXd. 

Fifth  Edition,  Corrected  throimhout,  and  considerably  improved  and  model-nixed,  by  T  C, 
Hi  NT,  Land  Surveyor,  IJrisfol.  To  which  are  added,  TAHLKS  OF  SI  \-M(;  I  |{  I',  LOO  A- 
KITH  MS,  \  i'.,  superintended  by  KICIIAKD  FAKLKY,  of  the  Nautical  Almanac  Fstablishmciit. 
1  vol.  post  Hvo.  1'Js.  cloth. 

*.'     lit-     rorl    '   .....  i-  limit  is  I'Dtirrly  rr\iscil.  rui.l  inii'-!i  lu-u  ,  .,,|,i,-,|  .   tln-i.  ,,s    COn- 

tainiiiL'  rtTJ  lull  .unl  iniiniti-  I  Im-cti..-  tlc<     »f  •siirM-vuiir,  Imlli  >\i1h  :ui.|   without  Ul«  -ml 

d  unUf  iMtmiMBta,    'I'll.-  in.'tiiod  <,f  iMciiiin-  l-.siiit.-s,  ;,n,i  <  Mtbt|  oi  i  omputu  nl.ed.&c. 

A.  .      Tli.-  Chapter  on   l.c-M-lln^  tlM  It  nrw. 

CHOWK.-TIIK  IIISTOKV  OF  FRANC  M, 

From  the  Ivirliest  I'eriod  to  the  Abdication  of  Napoleon.  IK  K.  K.  Cuov.  i.,  |-No.  3  vols.  fcp 
Svo.  with  Viunetle  'I'itles,  is.-,,  cloth. 

DAH1MANN.—  HISTORY  OF  TIM!  KNCLISII  K  I-  VOLUTION. 

IU  I'.  C.  DA  M  i,  MANN,  late  Professor  of  Uistory  at  the  [JniTenity  of  OOttingen.     'lran»lated 

from  the  German,  b]  H.  KV.\\S  LI.OYD.    Bvo.  10*.  6d.  doth. 

"  1'iolr^i.i    1  1  i  M  01  -ITHI'-,  book  \».  iii  -lioi  t  ,  :i  i  .i|,i-l     iketch  of  tin-  irboU  of  »  li  >'•   Wt  <   ill  tin-  Modn-n  Ili^tor-. 

l.lll.l,   tlolll    It-  ,V      till     ^.-M   lltli  .      - 

William  the  Third,     v  liah  ninunarjr  oftbe  hictory  it  n 

M.  It.-ilihniiiiii  i  tu  wi-u  ;i-  i  nil-  1  in-  1  iii  mriter  ;  and  the  ctead)  advanci  • 

l:iml,  throu-li  an  .-ilino-t  unintci  ruptcd  march  of  two  centuries,  is   Rtartlin^ly   it-lii  i  li  .1    in  In-,  ,  I.  ,11  .mil   tr  i- 
r<-l;itioii.      Mr.  I.liiv.l's  turn   L.tioii  i-  MTV  I  -  -EH. 

DAVY  (SIR  HUMPHRD.-AGRICULTURAI  CIIMMISTRY: 

With  Notes  by  Dr.  JOHN  DAVY,     (ith  Kdition,  svo.  with  1(1  Hates.  i;,s.  cloth. 

CoxraitTi:-  introducUofl      Tin-  OeaeraJ  i'o«  not  M.iid-r  »im  li  miiu-  :  •  ition  of 

I'hiiiN    -soiu     Mature  and  Constitution  of  tin-    \tir  iilm-in  •••  mi  \  • 


an.!    Lnlmal  OriaiB     M  ii.iin  sot   MI  .....  I  Origin,  01  Foaei]   Manure*—  Improrcment  oi    l.ni.u  i,\  1','iinm- 

iil.'iitson  Hi,.  NutriMM-  Un:iliti,  s,,r(|il|-,-,T,,'  • 

DE  CUSTINE.  -RUSSIA, 

Hy  the.  M  AIUU  is  Di;  CIMIM-..    'translated  from  the  French.      2d  Kilition,  3  vols  nost  Svo 
:J|N   r,i|.  cloth. 


"  We  are  inclined  to  think— and  it  i«  a  painful  refled  r,  ,,,.,,^.,1,1,-  \oium,s  contain  » 

i  .-oiulition  oi  liu-si.i  tl,.u,  i,n\  otln-r  »ork   ol   n-ri-nt    il.it.-,    >-.   • 
'I  In-  iilltlior  tl.is  lii.inili-stly  pel)  i:  i:,\    H  Im-li  !I:IM 

<ii  to,,  in.-m>   trim  li,  ri  t»  iln-  Impi  rfectioni  ;m.l  .1.  frct«  of  thin  great  i  m . 

this  in  tin-  CaM  of  l.'n-  --1:1  n-qiiiri-s  ni.inj  ;nnl  l.-i\  oui  ;ilj|i-  o|.|iort  mill  n-s  ol  oli-i-i  \  at  mti,  ron-:,-, 

eonnge  Mini  determination  not  naUj  to  he  daunted ;  all  uln.li  MOUS.  i-.    . 
-.I  in  .-it,  i  mini  in  degree  ;  MM. I  Hi,-  r,--nlt  ii.i  work  win,  h  thot 

:i'i.l  not  M  it  would  l.iin  inipos,.  its,- It  ,,,,  tin-  n,  ,1.1  !..  I,,  ,  »,,UM  ,(,,  H,  II  to  .  on-ult.      U      |,i- 

MirpriM     illlll    |l|,  .-i-llli-   IVolll    til.     ||,-I\1-.||    ol    Ins    M    I  X    I    1,-M   1     1  -,  -ok.     -      (,  I    s  M    1    M   (  \    -    M   \ 

DE  LA   BECHE.— REPORT  ON   Till-   (IKOLOCV  OF  CORN- 

\V.\1. L.  DLVON,  and  \Vi:ST  SoMFKSF.T.  H\  1 1  INK  v  T.  Di  i.  v  BBCBB,  P.B£.  \,  •.. 
Director  of  the  Ordnance  GeolOffical  Snrvi-y.  Tublisiied  by  ( )rder  ofthe  Lords  Commissioners 
Of  H.M.  TreUOry.  8vo.  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  IV!  Iftrgre  1'ate-^,  1  »^.  doth. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS 


DE  MORGAN.— AN  ESSAY  ON  PROBABILITIES, 

And  on  their  Application  to  Life  Contingencies  and  Insurance  Offices.  By  AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 


DOCTOR  (THE),  &c. 

5  vols.  post  8vo.  jfc'2.  12s.  Gd.  cloth. 


,'lmirably  as  the  mystery  of  the  '  Doctor'  has  been  preserved  tip  to  the  present  moment,  there  is  no  longer  any 
reasoi.  lor  Hflectiiiii  sirrcsy  «n  tlie  subject.  Tlie  author  is  Robert  Southey  :  he  acknowledged  the  fact  shortl\  helon- 
his  last  ilh-issto  lus  most  confidential  friend,  an  M.I',  of  high  character.  In  a  ]>rivate  letter  from  Mrs  Southev 
oatcd  February  27,  184S,«he  not  only  State*  the  i'.ict,  but  adds  that  tlie  greater  part  of  a  sixtli  volume  had  none 
through  the  press,  and  that  Southey  looked  forward  to  the  pleasure  of  dniwni-  her  into  it  as  a  contributor  ;  eivini>  her 
full  authority  to  affirm  that  her  husband  is  the  author."—  Konr.uT  UKLL,  Ksu.  m  THE  STORK  TULLEK. 

DODDRIDGE.-THE  FAMILY  EXPOSITOR; 

Or,  a  1'araphrase  and  Version  of  the  New  Testament  :  with  Critical  Notes,  and  a  Practical 
Improvement  of  each  Section.  By  P.  DooDRIDOB,  D.I).  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  by  A.  KIPPIS,  D-D.  F.R.S.  and  S.A.  New  Edition,  4  vols.  8vo.  <£!.  16s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.—  TREATISE  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

By  M.  DONOVAN,  M.R.I.  A.     Fourth  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

DONOVAN.  -A  TREATISE  ON  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

By  M.  DONOVAN,  Esq.  M.R.I.  A.  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Company  of  Apothecaries  in 
Ireland.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

DOVER.-LIFE  OF  FREDERICK  II.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 

By  LORD  DOVER.     2d  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28s.  boards. 

DRUMMOND.—  FIRST  STEPS  TO  BOTANY, 

Intended  as  popular  Illustrations  of  the  Science,  leading  to  its  study  as  a  branch  of  general 
education.  By  J.  L.  DRUM.MOND,  M.D.  4th  Edit.  12mo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  9s.  bds. 

DUNHAM.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GERMANIC  EMPIRE. 

By  Dr.  DUNHAM.    3  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    POLAND.      By   Dr. 
Dunham.      1  vol.   fcp.  Svo.   with  Vignette 


THE  HISTORY  OF  EUROPE  DURING  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  4  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  £1.  4s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 
By  Dr.  Dunham.  5  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with 
Vignette  Titles,  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SWEDEN,  DENMARK, 
AND  NORWAY.  By  Dr.  Dunham.  3  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 


Title,  6s.  cloth. 
THE  LIVES  OF  THE  EARLV  WRITERS 
OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.  By  Dr.  Dunham, 
R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.  1  vol.  fcp.  Svo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

THE  LIVES  OF  BRITISH  DRAMATISTS. 
By  Dr.  Dunham,  R.  Bell,  Esq.  &c.  2  vols. 
fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


EGERTON.— A  TREATISE  ON  PHOTOGRAPHY; 

Containing  the  latest  Discoveries  appertaining  to  the  Daguerreotype.  Compiled  from  Com 
munications  by  MM.  Daguerre  and  Arago,  and  other  Eminent  Men  of  Science.  By  N.  P. 
LKRFBOUKS,  Optician  to  the  Observatory/Paris,  &c.  Translated  by  J.  EGERTOX.  Post  Svo. 
with  Plate  of  Apparatus,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  translation  of  M.  Lerebours'  celebrated  <  Treatise  on  Photography.'  This  ivork  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable 
to  the  scientific  world,  containing,  as  it  does,  tlie  latest  discoveries  and'  improvements  in  tlie  art  of  which  it  treats  ; 
together  with  a  vast  variety  of  practical  instructions,  valuable  hints  respecting  the  choice  of  plates,  apparatus,  &c  : 
indeed,  all  the  details  and  minutiae  necessary  to  lead  to  successful  results." — EXAMINER 

ELLIOTSON.— HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY: 

\Vith  which  is  incorporated  much  of  the  elementary  part  of  the  "  Institutiones  Physiologies;" 
of  J.  F.  Blumenbach,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  By  JOHN  ELLIOTSON,  M.D. 
Cantab.  F.R.S.  Fifth  Edition,  Svo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  £1.  2s.  cloth. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HEBREW  AND  CHALDEE  CONCORDANCE 

of  the  OLD  TESTAMENT;  being  an  attempt  at  a  Verbal  Connection  between  the  Original 
and  the  English  Translations :  with  Indexes,  a  List  of  the  Proper  Names  and  their  occur 
rences,  &c."&c.  2  vols.  royal  8vo.  cloth,  £3.  13s.  6d. ;  large  paper,  ^J4.  14s.  6d. 

"  The  labour  besto-.ved  upon  this  important  work  has  seldom,  we  should  suppose,  been  equalled  ;  and  we  have  tlie 
fullest  conviction,  from  the  merely  cuisory  examination  we  are  able  to  nm  to  such  a  stup>  ndons  task,  that  the  result 
justifies  all  the  labour,  time,  and  money  expended  upoi.it.  Indeed,  the  whole  book  bears  the  most  palpable  evi 
dence  of  honest  carcluiness  and  unwearied  diligence  (the  points  o)  prime  worth  in  a  Concordance)  ;  and  wherever 
we  have  dipped  into  its  patres  (about  INTO),  we  have,  in  every  case,  had  our  opinion  of  its  neatness,  accuracy,  and 
lucid  order,  confirmed  and  increased." — LITERARY  GAZETTE. 

FAREY.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STEAM  ENGINE, 

Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive.  By  JOHN  FA  KEY,  Engineer.  4to.  Illustrated  by 
numerous  Woodcuts,  and  25  Copper-plates.  .£5.  5s.  boards. 

FERGUS.- HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Election  of  General  Jackson  to  the  Presidency.  By  the 
llcv.  H.  FERGUS.  2  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 


PRINTED   FOR  LONGMAN,  BIlOWX,   AND  CO. 


FIELD.— POSTHUMOUS    EXTRACTS    FROM    THE 

VKTEKINAKY  KKCoRDS  OK  Till:  LATK  JOHN"  FIKLD.  Edited  by  his  Brother, 
WILLIAM  FIKLD,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  London.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

"  A  collection  of  remarkable  •  ::i  the  hois.  ,  ohs.  ;  \c.l  l,\  tin-  late  Mr.  I''.  Id,  i!u:  in-  In-  ext'  nsivs  prac 

tice;   with   :i    few    papers  mi   particular   dlMMM.  i-itln-r   lead  before  tl',..  Vetci  in.iry   M.   lical  I  -mindly, 

•ketcbed  with  thai  end  m  \iew.    To  puss  a  decUwl  judgment  cm  th*  \.-tei  mar%  vain,   of  tbs  rolasM  is  beyond  our 

power;  but  tlie  cases  appear  to  tic  noted  with  i  rc.-.t  clctnUM  ill  their  symptoms, 'treat nu-nt,  ;ind  post  mortem  exami 
nation.  \\  c  should  COaceiv«  the  work  likely  to  he  of  considerable  \i-.f  to  \  ct'-rm.ii  \  -III_M  .  u-s,— who  lucky  people,  ilo 

not  as  yet  appear  overburdened  with  hooks  on  their  business,  .-mil  not  without  interest  to  the  mudir.il  practitioner, 

who  nould  study  c  •ompai  -alive  surgery,  as  well  as  comparative  anatomy." — Si'l.LT.vroH. 

FORD.— THE  NEW  DEVOUT  COMMUNICANT, 

According  to  tin- Church  of  Kngland  ;  containing  an  Account  of  the  Institution,  Prayers,  and 
Meditations,  heroic  and  after  tin-  Adttiinistration,  and  a  Companion  at  the  Lord's  Ta'ble.  By 
tlic  Rev.  JA.MKS  FoftD,  B.D.  7th  Edition,  18iuo.  2s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth,  with  gilt  edges; 
fcp.  8vo.  3s.  Cd.  bound. 

FORD.-A  CENTURY  OF  CHRISTIAN  PRAYERS, 

On  FAITH,  I10P15,  and  CHARITY;  with  a  Morning  and  Evening  Devotion.  By  the  Rev. 
JAMES  FOKD,  B.D.  3d  Edition,  18mo.  4s.  cloth. 

FORSTER.-THE  STATESMEN  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH 

OF  ENGLAND.    With  an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Popular  Progress  in  English  History. 

By  JOHN  FOHSTEU,  Ksq.      5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  \vitli  Original  Portraits  of  Pym,  Eliot,  liainpden, 

Cromwell,  and  an  Historical  Scene  after  a  Picture  by  Cattermole,  .£1.  10s.  cloth. 
The  Introductory  Treatise,  intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Great  Civil  War  in 

the  Seventeenth  Century,  separately,  2s.  6d.  sewed. 
The  above  5  vqls.  form  Mr.  Forster's' portion  of  the  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,  by  Sir 

James  Mackintosh,  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P.  Courtenay,  and  John  Forster,  Esq.    7  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 

with  Vignette  Titles,  ^62.  2s.  cloth. 

FOSBROKE.-A  TREATISE   ON   THE  ARTS,   MANNERS, 

MANUFACTURES,  and  INSTITUTIONS  of  the  GREEKS  and  ROMANS.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  D.  FOSBUOKE,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8\o.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

FRANKUM.-DISCOURSE    ON     THE    ENLARGED     AND 

PENDULOUS  ABDO.MKN,  showing  it  to  be  a  visceral  affection  attended  with  important 
consequences  in  the  Human  Economy  ;  with  cursory  Observations  on  Diet,  Exercise,  and  the 
general  .Management  of  Health:  for  the  use  of  Dyspeptics.  By  R.  FKA.NKI-.M,  Esq  Surgeon. 
The  Second  Kdition,  augmented,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Gout,  suggesting  new  physiological  views 
as  to  its  Cause,  Prevention,  and  the  best  Course  of  Treatment.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  126,  5s.  cloth. 

GLEIG.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  BRITISH  MILITARY 

COMMANDERS.     By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  GLEIQ.     3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

GLENDINNING.-PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  THE  CULTURE 

OF  THE  PINE  APPLE.  By  R.  GLI:N DINNING,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Rolle, 
Bicton.  12mo.  with  Plan  of  a  Pinery,  5s.  cloth. 

GOOD.-THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE. 

A  Popular  Illustration  of  the  General  Laws  and  Phenomena  of  Creation.  By  JOHN  MASON 
GOOD,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  24s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM-ENGLISH ;  OR,  THE  ART  OF  COMPOSITION 

explained  in  a  Series  of  Instructions  and  Examples.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Second  Kdition, 
revised  and  improved.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

GRAHAM.- HELPS  TO  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR; 

Or,  Easy  Exercises  for  Young  Children.  By  G.  F.  GRAHAM.  Illustrated  by  Engravings  on 
Wood.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  cloth. 

"  Well  adapted  for  the  instruction  i.f  your.:;  children,  for  "hose  u-c  it  is  especially  dcM-ncd." — Arurx  i  i  M. 

GRANT    (MRS.    OF    LAGGANX-MEMOIR    AND    CORRE- 

Sl'(  )\1)KNCE  of  the  late  Mrs.  Grant,  of  Laggan,  Author  of  «'  Letters  from  the  Mountains," 
"  Memoirs  of  an  American  Lady,"  &c.  &c.  Comprising  Sketches  of  the  Society  and  Literary 
Characters  of  Edinburgh  for  nearly  the  la^ft  thirty  years.  Edited  by  her  Son,  J.  P.  GRANT, 
Esq.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  31s  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  three  volumes  ronsist  of  a  brief  sketch   of  Mrs.  Grant's  life  (drawn  up  by  herself  to  the  year  1806.  and  con- 
tmu,-d  In  hcr-M.n-,    and   of  her   letters  n  ,  ,t ;  CM  to  N  ;i,  iou-  t;  ;,          .  ui  for  Wo,«l,.n,l, 

Uld  V..MIU'  a  ten  months  of  1  er  death,  in  ISIS.  '1'ho  nature  of  this  correspondence  is  domestic, though  often  inter 
ipened  «ith  remarks  on  the  book-.  >he  u,!-  icadiny.  or  gketchet  of  the  j.eix.ns  she  h;id  met.  Then-  an-  also  MTV  many 
|M  of  a  biographical  character  ;  but  the  iircat  bulk  of  the  book  is  private  and  personal— letters  of  compliment 
and  condolence,  the  efftuiOM  of  friend-hip  or  pi.  »y,  account-  of  her  domestic  Mf!,ui-.or  -ketches  of  the  persons, 
ofien  -i.  :it  names  in  literature  and  life,  both  of  London  mui  KdinUn  -h,  whom  slie  had  met  in  society,  both  readable 
and  attractive."— SIT.CTVTOH. 

GRATTAN.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS, 

From  the  Invasion  by  the  Romans  to  the  Belgian  Revolution  in  1830.  By  T.  C.  GRATTAN, 
Esq.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 
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GRAY.-FIGURES  OF  MOLLUSCOUS  ANIMALS, 

Selected  from  various  Authors.    Etched  for  the  Use  of  Students.    By  MARIA  EMMA  GKAY. 
Vol.  I.  pp.  40,  with  78  plates  of  Figures,  12s.  cloth. 

GRAY  AND  MITCHELL'S  ORNITHOLOGY.-THE  GENERA 

Of  BIRDS  ;  comprising  their  Generic  Characters,  a  Notice  of  the  Habits  of  each  Genus,  and 


an  extensive  List  of  Species,  referred  to  their  several  Genera.  By  GEORGE  ROBERT  GRAY, 
Acad.  Imp.  Georg.  Florent.  Soc.  Corresp.  Senior  Assistant  of  the  Zoological  Department, 
British  Museum  ;  and  Author  of  the  "  List  of  the  Genea  of  Birds,"  &c.  &c.  Illustrated  with 


Three.,,Hundred  and  Fifty  imperial  quarto  flates,  by  DAVID  WILLIAM  MITCHELL. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Monthly  Parts,  10s.  6d.  each  ;  each  Part  consisting:  generally  of 
Four  imperial  quarto  coloured  Plates  and  Three  plain,  and  accompanying  Letterpress  ;  giving 
the  Generic  Characters,  short  Remarks  on  the  Habits,  and  a  List  of  Species  of  each  Genus  as 
complete  as  possible.  The  uncoloured  Plates  contain  the  Characters  of  all  the  Genera  of 
the  various  Sub-families,  consisting  of  numerous  details  of  Heads,  Wings,  and  Feet,  as  the 
case  may  require,  for  pointing  out  their  distinguishing  Characters. 

***  The  work  will  not  exceed  Fifty  Monthly  Parts.       No.  5  was  published  Sept.  '2d. 

GREENER.— THE  GUN; 

Or,  a  Treatise  on  the  various  Descriptions  of  Small  Fire-Arms.  By  W.  GREENER,  Inventor  of 
an  improved  method  of  Firing  Cannon  by  Percussion,  &c.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s.  boards. 

GREENER.-THE  SCIENCE  OF  GUNNERY, 

As  applied  to  the  Use  and  Construction  of  Fire  Arms.  By  WILLIAM  GREENER,  Author  of 
"The  Gun,"  &c.  With  numerous  Plates,  15s.  cloth. 

GREENWOOD  (COL.)-THE  TREE-LIFTER; 

Or,  a  New  Method  of  Transplanting  Trees.  By  Col.  GEO.  GREENWOOD.  8vo.  with  an  Illus 
trative  Plate,  7s.  cloth. 

GUEST. -THE  MABINOGION, 

From  the  Llyfr  Coch  o  Hergest,  or  Red  Book  of  Hergest,  and  other  ancient  Welsh  MSS. : 
with  an  English  Translation  and  Notes.  By  Lady  CHARLOTTE  GUEST.  Parts  1  to  5. 
Royal  8vo.  8s.  each. 

Part  1.  The  Lady  of  the  Fountain. 

Part  2.  Peredur  Ab  Evrawc ;  a  Tale  of  Chivalry. 

Part  3.  The  Arthurian  Romance  of  Geraint,  the  Son  of  Erbin. 

Part  4.  The  Romance  of  Kilhwch  and  Olwen. 

Part  5.  The  Dream  of  Rhonabwy,  and  the  Tale  of  Pwyll  Prince  of  Dyved. 

GWILT.— AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE ; 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By  JOSEPH  GWILT,  Esq.  F.S.A.  Illustrated  with 
upwards  of  1000  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Designs  by  J.  S.  GWILT.  In  1  thick  vol.  8vo. 
containing  nearly  1300  closely-printed  pages,  ^62.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  G  wilt's  Encyclopaedia  ranks  high  as  a  work  for  professional  students,  containing  the  mathematics  of  architecture, 
with  copious  details  upon  all  the  technicalities  of  the  science.  It  is  a  work  which  no  professed  architect  or  builder 
should  be  without." — WESTMINSTER  REVIEW. 

HALL.— NEW    GENERAL    LARGE    LIBRARY  ATLAS   OF 

FIFTY-THREE  MAPS,  on  Colombier  Paper;  with  the  Divisions  and  Boundaries  carefully 
coloured.  Constructed  entirely  from  New  Drawings,  and  engraved  by  SIDNEY  HALL.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  corrected  ;  including  all  the  Alterations  rendered  necessary 
by  the  recent  Official  Surveys,  the  New  Roads  on  the  Continent,  and  a  careful  Comparison 
with  the  authenticated  Discoveries  published  in  the  latest  Voyages  and  Travels.  Folded  in 
half,  Nine  Guineas,  half-bound  in  russia;  full  size  of  the  Maps,  Ten  Pounds,  half-bd.  russia. 

The  following  Maps  have  been  re-engraved,  from  entirely  new  designs—Ireland,  South  Africa,  Turkey  in  Asia; 
the  following  have  been  materially  improved— Switzerland,  North  Italy.  South  Italy,  Egypt,  Central  Germany. 
Southern  Germany,  Greece,  Austria,  Spain  and  Portugal;  a  new  map  of  China,  corroded  from  the  recent  government 
survey  of  the  coast  from  Canton  to  Nankin  (to  which  is  appended  , the  Province  of  Canton,  on  an  enlarged  scale, in 
a  separate  compartment),  has  since  been  added. 

HALSTED.-LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  RICHARD  THE  THIRD, 

as  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  King  of  England:  in  which  all  the  Charges  against  him  are  care 
fully  investigated  and  compared  with  the  Statements  of  the  Cotemporary  Authorities.  By 
CAROLINE  A.  HALSTED,  Author  of  "The  Life  of  Margaret  Beaufort,  Mother  of  King  Henry 
VII."  and  "Obligations  of  Literature  to  the  Mothers  of  England."  2  vols.  8vo.  with  a 
Portrait  from  an  Original  Picture  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Stafford,  never 
before  engraved,  and  other  illustrations,  j£\.  10s.  cloth. 

"  We  consider  Miss  Halsted's  work  as  one  of  the  moijjt  interesting  and  able  pieces  of  history  which  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  world.  The  research  which  it  manifests  is  most  extensive;  the  arrangement  clear  and  lucid  ;  the 
style  always  animated  and  picturesque.  Many  new  lights  are  thrown  on  the  career  of  Richard,  many  new  facts 
elicited,  and  the  injustice  of  four  centuries  vindicated  by  this  intrepid  and  indefatigable  champion  "of  historical 
truth."— METROPOLITAN  MAGAZINE. 

IIANNAM.-THE  ECONOMY  OF  WASTE  MANURES : 

a  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Use  of  Neglected  Fertilizers.  By  JOHN  HANNAM.  Written  for 
the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  and  published  by  permission  of  the  Council.  Fcp.  8vo. 
3s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  We  consider  this  an  invaluable  treatise.  It  must  prove  of  incalculable  benefit  to  that  class  to  whom  it  is  chiefly 
addressed.  By  the  general  reader  it  will  likewise  be  perused  with  no  common  interest.  It  is  a  lucid,  practical  de 
monstration  from  beginning  to  end.  The  writer  is  not  only  entirely  master  of  his  subject,  but  he  has  unfolded  it  in 
the  most  scientific,  and,  we  would  add,  logical  manner.  He  has  displayed  so  marked  a  precision  in  his  exposition, 
that  the  dullest  capacity  may  at  once  comprehend  his  meaning  and  the  drift  of  his  argument.'' — ATLAS. 
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HAND-BOOK  OF  TASTE; 

Or,  How  to  Observe  Works  of  Art,  especially  Cartoons,  Pictures,  and  Statues.     By  FABIUS 
I'n;  i  OR.     Second  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  boards. 

•  have  never  met  «ith  a  Compendious  tr.-ativ  on  art,  and  the  principles  which  Hhould  guide  taste  in  judging  of 
I       ,     j?J ,    thni  eont:nned  more  excellent  matte,  than  tins  small  unpretending  volume.      It  is  cjmreM.lv  compdtd 


for    h  io      o  -      ut    i         nd  with  a  view  t o  tha,  e,,  ,,,  art  .hicfi  the  ..ecorat.on  of  the  new  I  I 

mem  V,   HI   -     r.^  'Y*'"' 

e '   ,-.    ,rt  -t  •  and  critirs  of  :.il  a-es.      It  .snot  intended  to  in.truct  tin-  student  ,.,  art,  though  he  may  profit  n 

ess,  s  tut  to  tell  the  obs,  rver  how  he  may  juta  of  the  productions  of  the  fine  arts  It  i.*  not  flattem,^  to  set 
,,t  u,ths-,vi,V' that  En.UncLin  the  art  of  ,!e«iu'i.,  U  not  only  immc;,Mirably  he), md  Italy  hut  tails  short  of  what 
Krane, •  aM,m-s"to.  and  Genn.in  has  a,-,  omplishrd  ;  hut  this  ,s  qualified  by  the  admission  that  England  is,  nevertheless 

(1"'til\e1f,'!n'!!«\\f.^n'ileN\a\\d'"t'lios('.  which  precede  them,  should  be  well  conned  over  before  visiting  exhibitions, and 

afterwards'  stitched  up  with  our  catalogue.1'-  TAIT'S  M  V.\/.INE 

HANSARD.-TROUT  AND  SALMON  FISHING  IN  WALES. 

By  G.  A.  HANSARD.    12mo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

HARRIS.-TIIE  HIGHLANDS  OF  ETHIOPIA ; 

Bein»-  the  Accout  of  Eighteen  Months'  Residence  of  a  British  Embassy  to  the  Christian  Court 
of  Slioa.  By  Major  W.  C.  HARIUS,  Author  of  "Wild  Sports  in  Southern  Africa,"  &c.  2d 
Edition',  3  vols.  with  Map  and  Illustrations,  -£2.  2s.  cloth. 

"Sir  William  II  m'is  has  produced  a  work  of  extraordinary  interest  and  value;  a  narrative  which  will  take  a  per 
manent  ,,l,'i    the  MM  nv     M  the  best  authority  Brer  yet  glTWl    to  the  world  on  all    the  subjects  to  w-in.-h  it    relates, 
s    „  o  eov    r       n      re's.  ,'»  readers,, he  eharm  of    pcrfi  et  fres!mesS  and  novelty.      The    water's    imjuiriM   extend  to 
he  mi,     t,s,  ,,,,-V.  ul  us  of  the  hahits,  manners,  customs,  political  and  social  economy  ot  the  people   among  whom 
e  w    s          ,  Iron     <l  v  Mtor        He    makes    res.  arch  into   their    history,   iketchd  the   yroirraphy,   natural   history,   and 
of  i  v  ot  t  n  t   v     ,M,|    ,n  brief    leaves   no  subject  unexplored   that  Mold  add  to  the  cOBB^eteneH  ol   the  picture 

he  i,";  und.Hak.  n  n;  pa.nV;  and  m.'.st  iil  ,div  ,!oes'  las  graphic  touch  summon  before  the  mind's  eye  of  his  readers 
the  scenes  he  has  witnessed.'  — FOKKIGN  ANU  COLONIAL  REVIKW. 

1LVWKER.--INSTRUCTIONS  TO  YOUNG  SPORTSMEN 

In  all  that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By  Lieut. -Col.  P.  HAWKKR.  9th  Edit,  corrected, 
enlarged,  and  improved,  with  Eighty-five  Plates  and  Woodcuts  by  Adlard  and  Branston,  from 
Drawings  by  C.  Varley,  Dickes,  &c.  8vo.  4\.  Is.  cloth. 

"Weh. ves,,  often  spok.n  favourably  of  preccdini:  editions  of  this  popular  work,  that  we  need  only  notice  the 
onoortunc  publication  of  the  NIMH,  which  has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  which  brim's  everv  branch  ot  »portuii{, 
In  n'la"  on  'to  the  field  and  gun,  doWn  to, he  pn-ent  tune;  Km,,s  interesting  not.  s  of  whatever  lias  been  done  in  the 
way  of  change  and  imiirovement." — LITERARY  GA/ETI'E. 

HENSLOW.-THE    PRINCIPLES    OF   DESCRIPTIVE  AND 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  BOTANY.  By  J.  S.  HENSLOW,  M.A.  F.L.S.  &c.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  witn 
Vignette  Title,  and  nearly  70  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

HERSCHEL.-A  TREATISE  ON  ASTRONOMY. 

By  Sir  JOHN  HERSCHKL.      New  Edition.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

IIERSCHEL.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON    THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  By  Sir  JOHN  HERSCHEL.  New  Edition,  1  vol. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title,  6s.  cloth. 

HINTS  ON  ETIQUETTE  AND  THE  USAGES  OF  SOCIETY: 

With  a  Glance  at  Had  Habits.      By  A-Vtrydf.      "  Manners  make  the  man  "     23d  Edition, 
revised  (with  additions)  by  a  Lady  of  Rank.    Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  cloth,  gilt  edges. 
General  Observations;  Introductions-Letters  of  Introduction— Marriage-Dinners— Smokinir; 
Snuff— Fashion— Dress— Music— Dancing-Conversation— Advice  to  Tradespeople— \  isiting; 
Visiting  Curds— Cards— Tattling— Of  General  Society. 

HOARE.-A  DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  A  NEW  METHOD 

of  PLANTING  and  MANAGING  the  ROOTS  of  GRAPE  VINES.  My  CLKMKNT  HOARK, 
Authorof  "A  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vineon  Opon  Walls." 

The  facts  proved  by  experiments  carried  on  by  Mr.  Hoare  for  a  series  of  years,  are  so  extra 
ordinary,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  effect  a  complete  revolution  in  the 
planting  of  the  Grape  Vine. 

HOARE.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  CULTIVATION 

OF  THE  GRAPE  VINE  ON  OPEN  WALLS.  By  CLEMENT  HOARE.  3d  Edition,  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOBBES.-ENGLISH  WORKS  OF  THOMAS  HOBBES, 

( )f  Malmesbury  ;  now  tirst  collected  by  Sir  WILLIAM  MOLESWORTH,  Bart.    Vol.  10  contain 
ing  the  Translation  of  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    8vo.  10s.  cloth  ;  to  non-subscribers,  12s. 
Nine  preceding  Volumes  have  been  published  of  the  English  and  Latin  Works.    Vols.  8  and  9, 
recently  published,  comprise  the  Translation  of  ThucydiiU-s. 

HOLLAND-PROGRESSIVE  EDUCATION ; 

Or,  Considerations  on  the  Course  of  Lite.    Translated  from  the  French  of  Madame  Nscker  de 

Saussure.    By  Miss  HOLLAND.     3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  19s.  ML  cloth. 

V  The  Third  Volume,  forming  an  appropriate  conclusion  to  the  first  two,  separately,  7s.  6d. 
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HOLLAND.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE   MANUFACTURES  IN 

METAL.    By  J.  HOLLAND,  Esq.    3  vols.  fcp.  Vignette  Titles,  about  300  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth. 

HOLLAND.-MEDICAL  NOTES  AND  REFLECTIONS. 

By  HKXRY  HOLLAND,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Physician 
Extraordinary  to  the  Queen,  and  Physician  in  Ordinary  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 
2d  Edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  654,  18s.  cloth. 

IIOOKER.-THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

In  Two  Vols.  Vol.1;  comprising-  Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants,  and  the  Ferns.  By  Sir 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKER,  K.H.  LL.D.  F.R. A.  and  L.S.  &c.  &c  &c.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
Additions  and  Corrections  ;  and  173  Figures  illustrative  of  the  Umbelliferous  Plants,  the 
Composite  Plants,  the  Grasses,  and  the  Ferns.  8vo.  pp.  502,  with  12  Plates,  14s.  plain;  with 
the  plates  coloured,  24s.  cloth. 

Vol.  2,  in  Two  Parts,  comprising  the  Cryptogamia  and  Fungi,  completing  the  British  Flora,  and 
forming  Vol.  5,  Parts  1  and  2,  of  Smith's  English  Flora,  24s.  boards. 

IIOOKER.-ICONES  PLANTARUM ; 

Or,  Figures,  with  brief  Descriptive  Characters  and  Remarks,  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  selected 
from  the  Author's  Herbarium.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER,  K.H.  LL.D.  &c.  4  vols.  8vo.  with 
400  Plates,  ^5. 12s.  cloth. 

HOOKER  AND  TAYLOR.-MUSCOLOGIA  BRITANNICA. 

Containing  the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  systematically  arranged  and  described  ; 
with  Plates,  illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  Genera  and  Species.  By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER 
and  T.  TAYLOR,  M.D.  F.L.S.,  &c.  2d  Edition,  8vo.  enlarged,  31s.  Gd.  plain  ;  £Z.  3s.  coloured. 

IIORSLEY  (BISHOP).-BIBLICAL  CRITICISM 

On  the  first  Fourteen  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  on  the  first  Nine  Prophetical 
Books.  By  SAMUEL  HORSLEY,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.8.A.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  2d  Edition, 
containing  Translations  by  the  Author  never  before  published,  together  with  copious  Indices. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £\.  10s.  cloth. 

IIOWITT  (MARY). -THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE 

BOOK,  commonly  called  "Otto  Speckter's  Fable  Book."  Translated  by  MARY  HOWITT: 
With  French  and  German  on  corresponding  pages,  and  illustrated  with  100  Engravings  on 
Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent.  Square  12mo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

"  Otto  Speckter's  illustrations  are  well  calculated  to  please  childrpn  :  some  by  their  truth,  others  by  their  humour. 
The  verses,  too,  are  in  a  kindly  spirit — some  sly,  some  chiming  in  those  coral-and-bells  measures  which  ought  never 
to  be  out  of  the  ear  of  such  as  write  for  the  very  young.  Mrs.TIowitt  has,  in  naturalizing  this  book,  done  a  good  deed 
with  a  good  grace." — ATHEN.KUM. 

IIOWITT  (MARY).- THE  H FAMILY:  TRALINNAN  ; 

AXEL  and  ANNA;  and  other  Tales.  By  FKEDRIKA  BREMER.  Translated  by  MARY 
HOWITT.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  the  Author,  21s.  boards. 

"  One  great  charm  of  Fredrika  Bremer  is  her  quiet  way  of  doing  every  thing.  Whether  sho  soars  into  the  mysticism 
of  German  metaphysics,  or  gives  the  gossip  of  the  tea-table — whether  she  utters  the  most  biting  sarcasm,  or  gives 
expression  to  the  kindliest  feeling,  it  is  all  done  without  the  least  appearance  of  effort.  This  elegant  repose  pervades 
her  story  of  the  H.  Family,  and  makes  us  like  it  in  some  respects  better  than,  any  other  of  her  writings." — JOHN  BULL. 


THE  NEIGHBOURS. 

A  Story  of  Every-day  Life  in  Sweden.  By 
FREDRIKA  BREMER.  Translated  b>  MARY 
HOWITT.  3d  Edition,  re  vised  and  corrected. 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  18s.  boards. 

THE  HOME. 

Or,  Family  Cares  and  Family  Joys.  By 
FREDRIKA  BREMER.  Translated  by  MARY 
HOWITT.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected, 
2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  boards. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  DAUGHTERS. 

Including  NINA.  By  FREDRIKA  BREMER. 
Translated  by  MARY  HOWITT.  3  vols. 
post  8vo.  31s.  6d.  boards. 

A  NEW  SKETCH  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE:— 

A  DIARY.  Together  with  STRIFE  and 
PEACB.  By  FREDRIKA  BREMER.  Tran 
slated  by  MARY  HOWITT.  2  vols.  post  8vo. 
21s.  boards. 


IIOWITT.-TIIE  RURAL  LIFE  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.    3d  Edition,  corrected  and  revised, medium  8vo.  with  Engravingson 
wood,  by  Bewick  and  Williams,  uniform  with  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  21s.  cloth. 


Life  of  the  Aristocracy. 
Lite  of  the  Agricultural  Population. 
Picturesque  and  Moral  Features  of  the  Country. 
Strong  Attachment  of  the  English  to  Country 
Life. 


The  Forests  of  England. 

Habits,  Amusements,  and  Condition  of  the 
People ;  in  which  are  introduced  Two  New 
Chapters,  descriptive  of  the  Rural  Watering 
Places,  and  Education  of  the  Rural  Population. 


HOWITT.-GERMAN  EXPERIENCES : 

Addressed  to  the  English,  both  Goers  Abroad  and  Stayers  at  Home.    By  WILLIAM  HOWITT. 
Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cioth. 


"  The  minute  practical  information  given  in  this  book  respecting  Germany,  and  the  modes  of  living  there,  will  be 
fouml  of  great  use  to  the  Ensign  resident,  wh  ^ 

country.     It  is  a  book  full  of  facts  —  facts  of  di 


in  this  book  respecting  Germany,  and  the  modes  of  living  t 
ho,  for  the  purpose  of  ^education  or  economy,  sets  up  his 
direct  utility  to  the  travelling  English."  —  COURT  JOURNAL. 
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IIOWITT.-VISITS  TO  REMARKABLE  PLACES; 

Old  Halls,  Ilat tic-Fields,  and  Scenes  illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English  History  and 
Poetry.  By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  New  Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations  by 
S.  Williams,  21s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES,  chiefly  in  the  Orantiei  of  DURHAM  and  NORTHUMBERLAND,  with  a 
Stroll  along  the  BOKDI'.K.     1  \ol.  medium  8vo.  with  upwardsof  40  highly-limshed  V.  'ondcuts, 
from  Drawings  made  on  the  spot  for  this  work,  by  Messrs.  Carmichael,   Richards, 
Weld  Taylor,  21s.  cloth. 

IIOWITT.-THE  LIFE   AND   ADVENTURES  OF  JACK   OF 

THE  MILL,  commonly  called  "Lord  Othniill ;"  created,  for  his  eminent  services,  Huron 
Waldcck,  and  Knight  of  Kitticottie  ;  a  Fireside  Story.  Hy  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  2  vol.s. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  G.  F.  Sargent,  l.ls.  cloth. 

"This  aureeaMe  story  will  be  a  irrrat  favourite  with  a  l.-.r-r  rlass  of  juvenile  readers;  andw'll  sustain  the  un- 
we  •!  in!  interest  even  of  those  wlin  have  pa~M>d  the  -eaMin  of  youth.  The  style  is  racy,  animated,  and  sparkling; 
the  story  ne\er  Hays  and  its-  moral  bearing  is  mo-t  excellent."— E<  u:<  ri<  Ki.vn.w. 

IIOWITT.-THE  RURAL  AND  SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  GERMANY : 

With  Characteristic  Sketches  of  its  Chief  Cities  and  Scenery.  Collected  in  a  General  Tour, 
and  during1  a  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1840-42.  Hy  WILLIAM  HOWITT, 
Author  of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  "  Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,"  "  The  Hoy's 
Country  Hook,"  &c.  Medium  8vo.  with  above  50  Illustrations,  21s.  cloth. 

HOWITT.— WANDERINGS  OF  A  JOURNEYMAN   TAILOR, 

through  EUROPE  and  the  EAST,  during  the  years  1824  to  1840.  Hy  P.  D.  HOLTHAUS, 
from  Werdohl,  in  Westphalia.  Translated  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  by  WILLIAM 
HOWITT,  Author  of  "  The  Rural  and  Social  Life  of  Germany,"  &c.  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  IW- 
trait  of  the  Tailor,  6s.  cloth. 

"  He  has  traversed  Germany,  Poland,  Thirr'.-iry,  and  Wall.ichia  several  times  ;  pazed  with  professional  delieht  on 
th<-  varied  costumes  in  <  'on-tantinople  and  Alexandria  ;  a-ccndcd  tin-  Nile;  <  limbed  the  I'yramids;  dodged  Hie 
Bedouins  ;  kneeled  as  a  pilgrim  in  the  Holy  City;  stood  in  adoration  on  Mount  Zion  ;  cut  a  waUting-Btick  on  Mount 
Tahor;  washed  in  the  lake  of  Gennesareth  ;  slept  by  the  side  of  the  I),  ad  Sea  ;  br.ived  the  robbers  of  'blest  Ircadl  ,' 
narrowly  escaped  beiiu.'  married  at  Malta  by  dam-els  who  are  worse  thai;  S-m  Weller's  n  idous  ;  and  been  .-toin-d  tor 
tus  impertinent  curio-it  y  in  at  temptim:  to'enter  Solomon's  Mosqne  at  .lem-alem.  Ills  descriptions  of  all  these, 
various  places  are  clear  and  vivid  ;  the  expression  of  his  feelings  simple  and  natural." — CRITIC. 

IIOWITT.— THE  STUDENT-LIFE  OF  GERMANY. 

From  the  Unpublished  MSS.  of  Dr.  Cornelius.  Hy  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  8vo.  with  24  "\Vood- 
Kngravings,  and  Seven  Steel  Plates,  21s.  cloth.  . 

"  German  student-life  has,  of  course,  its  brighter  side  and  pleasanter  traits.  Its  generous  friendships,  its  buoyant 
spirits,  its  noble  songs,  Us  intense  study,  at  tlie  last  may  well  compensate  for  many  of  it-  darker  features  In'this 
volume  there  is  no  want  of  material  to  foim  a  very  sufficient  notion  of  German  student-life."— (Jr  AH  i  F.I;  t.\  Hcvn.u  . 

HOWITT.— COLONISATION  AND  CHRISTIANITY: 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Treatment  of  the  Natives,  in  all  their  Colonies,  by  the  Europeans. 
By  WILLIAM  HOWITT.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE  EOY'S  COUNTRY  BOOK : 

Being  the  real  Life  of  a  Country  Hoy,  written  by  himself;  exhibiting  all  thp  Amusements, 
Pleasures,  and  Pursuits  of  Children  in  the  Country.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  HOWITT,  Author 
of  "  The  Rural  Life  of  England,"  &c.  2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  40  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

"  A  capital  work  ;  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  Hewitt's  best  in  any  line."— QI-AHTI:RI.Y  RKVIF.W. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MAKING  AVILLS 

In  Conformity  with  the  Law,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Act  7  Will.  4  and  1  Viet, 
c.  26.  To  which  is  added,  a  clear  Exposition  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  distribution  of  Per 
sonal  Estate  in  the  case  of  Intestacy;  with  two  Forms  of  Wills,  and  much  useful  information 
&c.  By  J.  C.  HUDSON,  of  the  Legacy  Duty  Office,  London.  12th  Edition,  corrected,  with 
notes  of  cases  judicially  decided  since  the  above  Act  came  into  operation.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

HUDSON.-TIIE  EXECUTOR'S  GUIDE. 

By  J.  C.  HUDSON.    Third  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

***  These  two  works  may  be  had  in  1  volume,  7s.  cloth. 

HUDSON.-TIIE  PARENT'S  HAND-BOOK ; 

Or,  Guide  to  the  Choice  of  Professions,  Employments,  and  Situations  ;  containing  useful  and 
practical  Information  on  the  subject  of  placing  out  Young  .Men,  and  of  obtaining  their  Edu 
cation  with  a  view  to  particular  OCCHpatiOM.  By  J.  T.  Hri>so\,  Ksq.  Author  of  "  Plain 
Directions  for  Making  Wills."  Fcp.  8vo.  5s.  cloth. 

HUNT -RESEARCHES  ON  LIGHT  : 

An  Examination  of  all  the  Phenomena  connected  with  the  Chemical  and  Molecular  Changes 
produced  by  the  Influence  of  the  Solar  Rays,  embracing  all  the  known  Photographic  Pro 
cesses,  and  new  Discoveries  in  the  Art.  Hy  ROBKRT  HUNT,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Cornwall 
Polytechnic  Society.  8vo.  with  Plate  and  Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"Mr.  Hunt'-:  reputation  is  so  well  established,  that  we  r.e.  ,!  only  mention  his  pleasing  volume  to  secure  it  a 
favourable  reception  from  the  philosophical  public." — JAMESON'S  Nrw  EMNBI  U(;H  Pun  OSOPHICAL  Jorn.\u  . 
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HUMPHREYS.-THE  ILLUMINATED  BOOKS  OF  THE 

MIDDLE  AGES.— A  History  of  Illuminated  Books,  from  the  IVth  to  the  XVIIth  Century. 
By  HENRY  NOEL  HUMPH  RKYS.  Illustrated  by  a  Series  of  Specimens,  consisting  of  an  entire 
Page,  of  the  exact  Size  of  the  Original,  from  the  most  celebrated  and  splendid  MSS.  in  the 
Imperial  and  Royal  Libraries  of  Vienna,  Moscow,  Paris,  Naples,  Copenhagen,  and  Madrid  ;— 
from  the  Vatican,  Escurial,  Ambrosian,  and  other  great  Libraries  of  the  Continent ;— and 
from  the  rich  Public,  Collegiate,  and  Private  Libraries  of  Great  Britain  ;  superbly  printed  in 
Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours. 

In  course  of  publication,  in  Parts,  issued  at  intervals  of  about  two  months  ;  each  Part  to  con 
tain  Three  Plates,  of  the  exact  size  of  the  original  subjects,  and  each  Plate  accompanied  by  a 
description,  with  some  account  of  the  MS.  from  which  it  is  taken.  The  last  Part  to  contain 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  the  Art  of  Illumination,  with  a  Table  for  placing  the  Plates 
in  Chronological  Order,— as,  in  the  Parts,  they  will,  for  the  sake  of  variety  and  convenience,  be 
issued  without  regard  to  their  Chronological  arrangement. 

Each  Part,  containing  Three  Plates,  with  Descriptions,  Imperial  Quarto  (15  in.  by  11),  splen 
didly  printed,  in  gold,  silver,  and  colours,  in  imitation  of  the  originals,  as  accurate  as  can 
be  produced  by  mechanical  means,  12s. 

LARGE  PAPER,  on  Half  Imperial  (214  in-  bY  15)> to  prevent  folding  the  large  Plates,  21s. 
Six  Parts  to  form  a  Volume,  Four  Volumes  completing  the  work. 

PLATES   CONTAINED    IN   THE    FIRST   PART. 

1.  Page  from  a  large  and  beautiful  MS.  executed  for  Edward  IV.  containing  Portraits  of  himself, 

and  his  brothers  Gloucester  and  Clarence. 

2.  Page  from  a  rich  MS.  of  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes,  made  for  one  of  the  Farnesi. 

3.  A  remarkable  Frontispiece,  of  great  beauty,  from  a  Venetian  Diploma. 

"  We  have  seen  some  specimens  of  a  proposed  work  by  Mr.  Humphreys,  on  Illuminated  MSS.  which  have  surprised 
us  hy  the  accuracy  of  their  execution,  and  the  effect  produced  by  merely  mechanical  means."-QuARTERLY  REVIEW. 

HUNTER.-THE  RISE  OE  THE  OLD  DISSENT 

Exemplified  in  the  LIFE  of  OLIVER  HEYWOOD  :  with  a  Sketch  of  the  subsequent  History  of 
the  English  Presbyterian  Dissenters.  By  the  Rev.  JOSEPH  HUNTER,  F.S.A.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

JACKSON-PICTORIAL  FLORA  ; 

Or,  British  Botany  delineated,  in  1500  Lithographic  Drawings  of  all  the  Species  of  Flowering 
Plants  indigenous  to  Great  Britain  ;  illustrating  the  descriptive  works  on  English  Botany  of 
Hooker,  Lindley,  Smith,  &c.  By  Miss  JACKSON.  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

JAMES.-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FOREIGN  STATESMEN. 

By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.,  and  E.  E.  CROWE,  Esq.     5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles,  30s.  cloth. 

JAMES. -A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  EDWARD  THE 

BLACK  PRINCE,  and  of  various  Events  connected  therewith,  which  occurred  during  the 
Reign  of  Edward  III.  King  of  England.  By  G.  P.  R.  JAMES,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  2  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  Map,  15s.  cloth. 

JEFFREY.    -  CONTRIBUTIONS     TO     THE    EDINBURGH 

REVIEW.  By  FRANCIS  JEFFREY,  now  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland. 
4  vols.  8vo.  48s.  cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE  FARMER'S  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

And  Dictionary  of  Rural  Affairs:  embracing  all  the  recent  Discoveries  in  Agricultural  Che 
mistry;  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  unscientific  readers.  By  CUTHBKRT  W.  JOHNSON, 
Esq.  F.R.S.  Barrister-at-Law,  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Konigs- 
berg,  and  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural  Society ;  Author  of  several  of  the  Prize  Essays  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  other  Agricultural  Works ;  Editor  of  the 
"  Farmer's  Almanack,"  &c.  1  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  by  Wood  Engravings  of  the  best 
and  most  improved  Agricultural  Implements,  ^£'2.  10s.  cloth. 

"  Cuthbert  Johnson's  '  Farmer's  Encyclopaedia '  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  class." 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  THE  GARDENER'S  CHRONICLE. 

KANE. -ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY; 

Including  the  most  Recent  Discoveries  and  Applications  of  the  Science  to  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy,  and  to  the  Arts.  By  ROBERT  KANE,  M-D.  M.R.I. A.,  Professor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  1  thick  volume,  8vo.  with  236  Woodc  ts,  24s.  cloth. 

KANE.-THE  INDUSTRIAL  RESOURCES  OF  IRELAND. 

By  ROBERT  KANE,  M.D.  Secretary  to  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  and  of  Chemistry  to  the  Apothecaries'  Hall 
of  Ireland.  Post  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

"  We  have  been  much  struck  hy  a  work  recently  published,  by  Professor  Kane,  on  the  '  Industrial  Resources  of 
Ireland.'  The  volume  contains  a' masterly  view  o'f  the  physical  materials  upon  which  Irish  industry  murht  work. 
The  fuel,  the  water-power,  the  minerals,  the  composition  and  capabilities  of  the  soil,  the  nature  and  locality  of 
manures,  and  the  means  of  internal  communication  existing  in  the  country,  are  successively  taken  up,  analysed,  and 
laid  before  the  reader,  in  their  scientific  as  well  as  in  their  pr.ictical  bearinsrs.  Nothing  can  leave  a  stronger  impres 
sion  of  the  mismanagement  from  which  Ireland  has  suffered  than  Dr.  Kane's  clear  and  business-like  statement  of  the 
elements  of  wealth  and  power  which  have  so  long  lain  almost  idle  in  her  possession."— MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

KATER  AND  LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  MECHANICS. 

By  Captain  KATER  and  Dr.  LARDNER.  New  Edition.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  and  19 
Plates,  comprising  224  distinct  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

KEIGHTLEY.-OUTLINES  OF  HISTORY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  THOMAS  KEIOHTLEY,  Esq.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  con 
siderably  improved,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth  ;  or  6s.  6d.  bound. 
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KING. -A    SELECTION    FROM    THE    SPEECHES    AND 

WRITINGS  of   the   late    LORD    KINO.      With   a   short    lntr.».|iirt.»ry    Memoir,   by 
FORTKSCIIK.     Demy  8vo.  Portrait,  12s.  cloth. 

"  A  judicious  and  interesting  selection  from  the  ^pei-ehe-  and  w  rttfawi  of  .1  nobleman  who,  liy  abilitv,  (.insistency 
nn.1  honesty  of  purpose,  displayed  throughout  thce.iur-c  of  a  lone  public  lite,  desei 


mtrymen;  interesting,  also,  as  a  meinmial  of  one  of  the  earliest  champions  of  tho-e  pi  mcip!.  %  whicl 
general  humane  ;  and  an  useful  contribution  to  the  political  history  of  tin  tir-t  thirtv  \ears  of  the  pr 
;.  The  intr.'  tlfctorj  memoir  i-  distinguished  bv  uo,,d  feeling  and  good  taste,  u  ..•  only  wit 


, 


KIPPIS 


c.  nt my.     Th 

fault  of  beiuir,  too  short." — Mo  it  si 

A  COLLECTION  OF  HYMNS  AND  PSALMS, 

For  Public  and  Private  Worship.  Selected  and  prepared  by  A.  KIPPIS,  I). I).,  ABRAHAM 
REKS,  D.I).,  the  Rev.  THOMAS  .IKK vis,  and  the  Rev.  T  MORGAN.  To  which  is  added,  a 
SUPPLEMENT.  New  Edition,  corrected  and  improved,  18mo.  5s.  bound. 

KIRBY  &  SPENCE.- AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or,  Elements  of  the  Natural  History  of  Insects  :  comprising  an  account  of  noxious  and  useful 
Insects,  of  their  Metamorphoses,  Food,  Stratagems,  Habitations,  ><irirtics.  Motions,  Noises, 
Hybernation,  Instinct,  &c.  By  W.  KIRHY,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Rector  of  Barham ;  and  W. 
SPENCE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &L.S.  6th  Edit,  corrected  and  much  enlarged,  2  vols.  8vo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  the  "Introduction  to  r.ntomolosiy"  are  published  as  a  separate  work,  distinct  from 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  and,  though  much  enlarged,' at  a  considerable  rr.'uction  of  price,  in  order  that 
the  numerous  class  of  read,  rs  who  .  online  their  study  of  insects  to  that  of  their  manners  and  economy,  need  not  be 
burthened  with  the  eost  of  the  technical  portion  of  the  work,  n  lating  to  their  anatomy,  physiology,  &t. 

KNAPP.-GRAMINA  MITANNICA ; 

Or,  Representations  of  the  British  Grasses  :  with  Remarks  and  occasional  Descriptions.  By 
I.  L.  KNAPP,  Esq.  F.L  S.  &  A.S.  2d  Edition,  4to.  with  118  Plates,  beautifully  coloured, 
pp  250,  .£'3.  10s.  boards. 

'•  Most  of  the  peisons  interested  in  the  art  of  distinsruishini:  grasses  are  country -g«-ntl«'mrn  and  farmers,  who  know 
nothing  of  hotany,  and  cannot  use  the  technical  descriptions  or  analytical  flgnm  of  botanist-.  To  that  irieat  class 
such  a  liook  is  invaluable.  It  ou^it,  in  fact,  to  form  part  of  the  library  of  every  .me  interested  in  rural  affairs  ,  for 
there  are  few  plants  so  diflicult  to  distinguish  as  yr.isses,  not  any  more  so',  and  none  which  it  is  more  inij 

know  correctly,  1 a  use  of  their  various  uses  and  qualities.     With  Mr.   Knapp's  book  before  him,  no  one  can  ha\e  the 

least  difficulty  in  making  himself  master  of  the  subject." — GAIUIE.NKKS'  CHRONICLE. 

LAING,  (S.,  JDN.)— NATIONAL  DISTRESS: 

Its  Causes  and  Remedies.     By  SAMUEL  LAING,  Jun.  Esq.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge.    8vo.  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 
V  The  Essay  to  which  the  First  Prize  of  j£100,  offered  by  The  Atlas  newspaper,  was  awarded. 

LAING.-TIIE  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  KINGS  OF  NORWAY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  of  the  History  of  the  Northern  Sea  Kings  to  the  Middle  of  the  Twelfth 
Century,  commonly  called  The  H&aukriltfla.  Translated  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorro 
Sturleson,  with  Notes,  and  a  Preliminary  Discourse,  by  SAMUEL  LAINO,  Author  of  "  Notes 
of  a  Traveller,"  &c.  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

"We  have  been  ra'her  profuse  in  our  ext  racts  from  this  curious  and  most  ch  iracterist  lc  old  history.  But  it  is 
bum  since  we  have  met  with  a  work  so  spirited,  and  so  aiiniMni:,  and  at  the  same  time  altordini;  such  valuable  infor 
mation  respecting  a  race  to  whom  we  are  so  largely  indebted,  as  this  v.-neiable  Chronicle  ,,f  Snorro  Mm  !••-.. u." 

K.CI.F.<  TIC   UtVIEW. 

LAING.-JOURNAL  OF  A  RESIDENCE  IN  NORWAY. 

During  the  years  18:54,18:5.'),  and  1830;  made  with  a  view  to  inquire  into  the  Rural  and  Political 
Economy  of  that  Country,  and  the  Condition  of  its  Inhabitants.  By  SAMUEL  LAINO,  Esq. 
2d  Edition,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

LAING. -NOTES  OF  A  TRAVELLER, 

On  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  France,  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of 
Europe,  during  the  present  century.  By  SAMUEL  LAINO,  Esq.  2d  Edition,  8vo.  IGs.  cloth. 

LAING.-A  TOUR  IN  SWEDEN, 

In  1838 ;  comprising  observations  on  the  Moral,  Political,  and  Economical  State  of  the  Swedish 
Nation.  By  SAMUEL  LAING,  Esq.  8vo.  12s.  cloth. 

LARDNER'S  CABINET  CYCLOPAEDIA; 

Comprising  a  Series  of  Original  Works  on  History,  Biography,  Literature,  the  Sciences,  Arts, 
and  Manufactures.  Conducted  and  edited  by  Dr.  LAKDNKK. 

The  Series,  complete,  in  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-three  Volumes,  .£39.  18s.    (One  volume 
only  remains  to  be  published.)    The  works,  separate,  6s.  per  volume. 

"  In  the  completeness  of  its  treatises,  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  is  unrivalled  ;  and  now  that  the  whole  plan  i*  carried 
out,  it  exhibits  an  extensive  body  of  available  knowledge  such  as  this  or  no  other  country  h.i  •  nted  in  a 

popular  and  convenient  form." — 'HHITANMA. 

LARDNER  AND  WALKER.— A  TREATISE  ON  ELECTRICITY, 

MAGNETISM,  and  METEOROLOGY.  By  D.  LARDNER,  LLD.  F.R.S.,  and  C.  V.  WALKKR, 
Secretary  of  the  Electrical  Society.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s. 

LARDNER.— A  TREATISE  ON  ARITHMETIC. 

By  D.  LARDNER,  LL.D.  F.R.S.     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth  lettered. 
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LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOMETRY, 

And  its  Application  to  the  Arts.  By  Dr.  LARDNER.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  am 
upwards  of  200  figures,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HEAT. 

By  D.  LARDNER,  LL.D.,  &c.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

LARDNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  HYDROSTATICS  AND  PNEU- 

MATICS.    By  Dr.  LAKDNER.     New  Edition.     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LECTURES  ON  POLARISED  LIGHT, 

Delivered  before  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  in  the  Medical  School  of  the  Londoi 
Hospital.  8vo.  illustrated  by  above  50  Woodcuts,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

L.  E.  L.-THE  POETICAL  WORKS  OE  LETITIA  ELIZABETH 

LANDON.    New  Edition  (1839),  4  vols.  fcp.  8vq.  with  Illustrations  by  Howard,  &c.  28s.  clot! 
lettered;  or  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  £2.  4s. 
The  following  may  be  had  separately  :— 

THE  IMPROVISATRICE 10s.  6d.  j  THE  GOLDEN  VIOLET  10s.  Cd. 

THE  VENETIAN  BRACELET  . .   10s.  6d.  i  THE  TROUBADOUR 10s.  6d. 

LEE-TAXIDERMY; 

Or,  the  Art  of  Collecting,  Preparing,  and  Mounting  Objects  of  Natural  History.  For  th 
use  of  Museums  and  Travellers.  By  Mrs.  R.  LEE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  Bowdich),  Author  o 
"  Memoirs  of  Cuvier,"  &c.  6th  Edition,  improved,  with  an  account  of  a  Visit  to  Waltoi 
Hall,  and  Mr.  Waterton's  method  of  Preserving  Animals.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Wood  Engravings 
7s.  cloth. 

LEE-ELEMENTS  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Young  Persons :  comprising  the  Principles  of  Classification 
interspersed  with  amusing  and  instructive  original  Accounts  of  the  most  remarkable  Animals 
By  Mrs.  R.  LKE  (formerly  Mrs.  T.  E.  BOWDICH),  Author  of  "Taxidermy,"  "Memoirs  o 
Cuvier,"  &c.  12mo.  with  Fifty-five  Woodcuts,  7s.  6d.  bound. 

LIFE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  PHYSICIAN, 

From  his  first  Introduction  to  Practice  ;  including  20  Years'  Wanderings  throughout  thj 
greater  part  of  Europe.  3  vols.  post  8vo.  3  coloured  Plates,  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Really  a  very  clever  book,  full  of  amusing  and  interesting  matter,  and  giving  unequivocal  evidence  of  th 
author's  talent  for  observation,  both  of  men  and  manners,  as  well  as  a  happy  facility  of  graphically  delineating  uh:\ 
he  sees." — BRITISH  A.ND  FOREIGN  MEDICAL  REVIEW. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION  TO  BOTANY. 

By  Prof.  J.  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.  3d  Edition  (1839),  with  Corrections  and  consi 
derable  Additions,  1  large  vol.  8vo.  pp.  606,  with  Six  Plates  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  18s.  cloth 

LINDLEY.-FLORA  MEDICA; 

A  Botanical  Account  of  all  the  most  important  Plants  used  in  Medicine,  in  different  Parts  o 
the  World.  By  JOHN  LINOLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth  lettered. 

LINDLEY.-A  SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  BRITISH  FLORA, 

Arranged  accordingto  the  Natural  Orders.  By  Professor  JOHN  LINDLKY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c 
3d  Edit,  with  numerous  additions,  corrections,  and  improvements,  12mo.  pp.  390,  10s,  6d.  cl 

LINDLEY.-THE  THEORY  OF  HORTICULTURE ; 

Or,  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  Principal  Operations  of  Gardening  upon  Physiological  Prin 
ciples.  By  JOHN  LINDLEY,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.  8vo.  Illustrations  on  Wood.  12s.  cloth. 

This  book  is  written  in  the  hope  of  providing  the  intelligent  gardener,  and  the  scientific  amateur,  correctly,  wit! 
the  rationalia  of  the  more  important  operations  of  Horticulture:  and  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  present  to  hi 
readers  an  intelligible  explanation,  founded  upon  well-ascertained  facts,  which  they  can  judge  of  by  theirown  mean 
of  observation,  of  the  general  nature  of  vegetable  actions,  and  of  thi-  causes  which,  while  they  control  the  power 
of  life  in  plants,  are  capable  of  being  regulated  by  themselves.  The  possession  of  such  knowledge  will  n»cessaril 
teach  them  how  to  improve  their  methods  of  cultivation,  and  lead  them  to  the  discovery  of  now  and  better  modes. 

LINDLEY.-AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  FIRST  PRINCIPLES  01 

HORTICULTURE.    By  PROFESSOR  LINDLEY.     18mo.  2s.  sewed. 

LINDLEY.-  GUIDE  TO  ORCHARD  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN: 

Or,  an  Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  :  witl 
Kalendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden  during  every  month  in  tin 
year.  ByG.LiNDLEY  C.M.II.S.  Edited  by  Prof  LINDLEY.  1  large  vol.  8vo.  16s.  bds. 

LLOYD.-A  TREATISE  ON  LIGHT  AND  VISION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  LLOYD,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin.    8vo.  15s.  boards. 

LORIMER.-LETTERS  TO  A  YOUNG  MASTER  MARINER, 

On  some  Subjects  connected  with  his  Calling.  By  CHARLES  LORIMER.  3d  edition,  I2mo 
with  an  Appendix,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 


PRINTED  FOR   LONGMAN,  BE  OWN,  AND  CO.  !7 

LOUDOX  (MRS.)-TIIE  LADY'S  COUNTRY  COMPANION; 

Or,  How  to  Enjoy  a  Country  Lite  Rationally.  My  .Mrs.  LOUDON,  Author  of  "  Gardening  for 
Ladies,"  &c. 

CONTENTS. — Introduction — The  House  -The  Garden— Domestic  Animals— Rural  Walks — 
Miscellaneous  Country  Amusements— Country  Duties.  [/„  theprct*. 

LOUDON.— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  TKK MS  AND  SHRUBS; 

being  the  "Arboretum  et  Frutiretum  Mritannicum"  abridged:  containing  the  Hani 
and  Shrubs  of  Great  Britain,  Native  and  Foreign,  Scientifically  aud  Popularly  Described: 
with  their  Propagation,  Culture,  and   l.'ses  in  the  Arts;  and   with  Engravings  ot   u.-.irl\    ,V,| 
the  Species.      Adapted  for  the  use  of  Nurserymen,  Gardeners,  and  Foresters.      M\   .1.  C. 
LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.     Svo.  pp.  1234,  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  ^r2. 10s.  bound  in  cloth. 

The  Original  Work  may  be  had  in  8  vols.  Svo.  with  above  400  Octavo  Plates  of  Trees,  ami 
upwards  of  2500  WToodcuts,  j£10,  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  GARDENING; 

Presenting,  in  one  systematic  view,  the  History  and  Present  State  of  Gardening  in  all  Coun 
tries,  and  its  Tln'orv  and  Practice  in  Great  Britain:  with  the  Management  of  the  Kitchen 
Garden,  the  Flower  Garden,  Layiug-out  Grounds,  &c.  My  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  £r.  A  Nm 
Edition,  enlarged  and  much  improved,  1  large  vol.  Svo.  with  nearly  1,000  Engravings  on  Wood, 
pp.  1312,  50s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprising  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Valuation,  Transfer,  Laying-out,  Improvement, 
and  Management  of  Landed  Property,  and  of  the  Cultivation  and  Economy  of  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  productions  Of  Agriculture:  includingall  the  latest  Improvement's,  a  general  History 
of  Agriculture  in  all  Countries,  a  Statistical  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for 
its  future  progress  in  the  British  Isles ;  and  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  work  to  the  year 
1844.  My  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.G.Z.  and  U.S.  &c.  5th  Edition,  illustrated  with  upwards  of 
1100  Engravings  on  Wood,  by  Mranston,  42  10s.  cloth. 

The  SUPPLEMENT,  bringing  down  Improvements  in  the  art  of  Field-Culture  from  1831  to 
1844  inclusive,  comprising  all  the  previous  Supplements,  and  illustrated  with  fij  Engravings 
on  Wood,  may  be  had  separately,  5s.  sewed. 

"To  know   that    this   Supplement   is  by  the  author  of   the  justlj-pt.pul.ir   Kncyclopawlias  of   Apriculture   and 
{jnnienini:,  is  a  sufficient  recommendation  for  its  jjener.il  excellent  e.    Independently  of  Mr.  l.ou^nir,  i,.n_;  , 
experience,  every  available  authority  on  agriculture,  and  works  on  "Mier  sciences   in  connection   with   it,  lm\e.  ttcen 
con-ult,  M),  anil  the  result  is,  one  of  the  most  valuable  works  on  mral  affairs  either  incur  own  or  in   any  other   lun- 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  PLANTS; 

Including  all  the  Plants  which  are  now  found  in,  or  have  been  introduced  into,  Great  Mritain  ; 
giving  their  Natural  History,  accompanied  by  such  descriptions,  engraved  figures,  and 
elementary  details,  as  may  enable  a  beginner,  "who  is  a  mere  English  reader,  to  di>ro\cr  the 
name  of  every  Plant  which  he  may  lind  in  flower,  and  acquire  all  the  information  respecting 
it  which  is  useful  and  interesting.  The  Specific  Characters  by  an  Eminent  MotaniM  -,  the 
Drawings  by  .1.  D.  C.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  A  New  Edition,  with  New  Supplement,  com 
prising  every  desirable  particular  respecting  all  the  Plants  originated  in,  or  introduced  into, 
Britain  between  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  in  1829,  and  January  1840:  witii  a  new 
General  Index  to  the  whole  work.  Edited  by  J.  C.  Lornox,  prepared  by'W.  H.  Ma\t.-r,  Jim. 
and  revised  by  George  Don,  F.L.S. ;  and  800  new  Figures  of  Plants  on  Wood,  fro  i,  l)ra\\inu> 
by  J.  1).  C.  Sowerby,' F.L.S.  One  very  large  vol.  Svo.  with  nearly  10,000  Wood  Engruvin-s, 
jt:3.  13s.  6d.  The  last  Supplement,  separately,  Svo.  pp.  190,  15s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  COTTAGE,  FARM,  AND 

VILLA  ARCH  ITEC'l  IKE  and  FURNITURE.  Containing  Designs  for  Cottages,  Villas,  i  .,1111 
Houses,  Farmeries,  Country  Inns,  Public  Houses,  Parochial  Schools,  &c. ;  with  the  requisite 
Fittiugs-up,  Fixtures,  and  Furniture,  and  appropriate  Offices,  Gardens,  and  Garden  Scenery: 
each  Design  accompanied  by  Analytical  and  Critical  Remarks  illustrative  of  the  Principles  of 
Architectural  Science  and  Taste  on  which  it  is  composed,  and  General  Estimates  of  the  Expense. 
My  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  New  Edition  (1842),  corrected,  with  a  Supplement,  containing 
160  additional  pages  of  letter-press  and  nearly  300  new  engravings,  bringing  down  the  work  to 
1842.  1  very  thick  vol.  Svo.  with  more  than  2000  Engravings  on  Wood,  £Z.  3s.  cloth. 
The  Supplement,  separately,  Svo.  7s.  6d.  sewed. 

"  The  late  Mr.  I.oudtm  lias  the  merit  of  having  conveyed  more  information  upon  architecture  in  a  popular  style,  x« 
adapted  for  general  rentiers,  than  was  ever  attempted  hefore,  or  than  has  been  accomplished  sine.-.  His  Enryclo'jMedia 
of  Cot t iiite  and  Village  Architecture  is  indispensable  to  the  library  of  all  non  professional  readers,  who  may  at  «ome 
time  of  their  life  propose  to  build  a  cottaijc  or  country  bOOM."— WMTXnimB  KXVIXW. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  BRITANNICUS : 

A  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants  indigenous  to  or  introduced  into  Britain.  The  3d  Edition  (1832), 
with  a  NEW  SUPPLEMENT,  prepared,  under  the  direction  of  J  C.  LOUDON,  by  W.  H.  MA.XTKK, 
and  revised  by  GEORGE  DON,  F.L.S.  1  vol.  Svo.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  SUPPLEMENT  (1835)  separately,  Svo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 

The  LATER  SUPPLEMENT  (1839)  separately,  Svo.  8s.  sewed. 

LOUDON.-HORTUS  LIGNOSIS  LONDINENSIS; 

Or.  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Ligneous  Plants  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  To 
which  are  added  their  usual  prices  in  Nurseries.  My  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  Svo.  7s.  Cd. 
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LOUDON.  -THE  SUBURBAN  GARDENER  AND  VILLA 

COMPANION:  comprising  the  Choice  of  a  Villa  or  Suburban  Residence,  or  of  a  situation  on 
which  to  form  one ;  the  Arrangement  and  Furnishing  of  the  House ;  and  the  Laying-out, 
Planting,  and  general  Management  of  the  Garden  and  Grounds ;  the  whole  adapted  for  grounds 
from  one  perch  to  fifty  acres  and  upwards  in  extent;  intended  for  the  instruction  of  those 
who  know  little  of  Gardening  or  Rural  Affairs,  arid  more  particularly  for  the  use  of  Ladies. 
By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S.  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  above  300  Wood  Engravings,  20s.  cloth. 

LOUDON.-ON     THE     LAYING-OUT,     PLANTING,     AND 

MANAGEMENT  of  CEMETERIES ;  and  on  the  Improvement  of  Churchyards.  By  J.  C. 
LOUDON,  F.L  S.  &c.  8vo.  with  60  Engravings,  12s.  cloth. 

"  In  1813,  Mr.  Loudon  was  at  Warsaw  after  the  batlte  of  Uautzen  ;  and  was  so  atronsrly  impressed  by  the  contrast 
between  the  burials  of  the  rich  in  the  cemetry,  the  poor  in  tivnches  in  Die  open  ground  without  coffins,  and  cart-loads 
of  dead  soldiers  from  the  hospitals  thrown  into  great  pits,  as  to  have  ever  since  directed  his  attention  to  burials 
and  burial  grounds.  Having  been  lately  employed  to  plan  the  Cambridge  Cemetery,  he  was  compelled  to  give  his 
views  a  definite  and  practical  shape.  The'result  is  the  volume  before  us ;  which,  like  most  other  works  of  Mr.  Loudon, 
exhausts  the  subject  on  which  it  treats,  presenting  the  principles  as  well  as  the  practice,  in  a  full  and  popular  form. 
To  shareholders  of  cemeteries  ami  others  having  a  practical  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  interments,  The 
book  is  almost  necessary  ;  nor  will  it  be  without  interest  to  any  one  whose  hobby  ambles  towards  the  mournful 
subject." — SPECTATOR. 

LOW-ON  LANDED  PROPERTY,  AND  THE  MANAGEMENT 

of  ESTATES ;  comprehending  the  Relations  between  Landlord  and  Tenant,  and  the  Principles 
and  Forms  of  Leases  ;  the  Construction  of  Farm-buildings,  Enclosures,  Drains,  Embankments, 
and  other  Works ;  and  the  Economy  of  Woods,  Mines,  &c.  By  DAVID  Low,  F.R.S.E.  &c. 
8vo.  [In  the  press. 

LOW.-THE  BREEDS  OF  THE  DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS 

Of  Great  Britain  Described.  By  DAVID  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  of  Sweden;  Corre 
sponding  Member  of  the  Conseil  Royal  d' Agriculture  de  France,  of  the  Socie'te'  Royale  et 
<  entrale,  &c.  &c.  The  Plates  from  Drawings  by  W.  Nicholson,  R.S.A.  reduced  from  a'Series 
of  Oil  Paintings,  executed  for  the  Agricultural  Museum  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  by 
W.  Shiels,  R.S.A.  2  vols.  atlas  quarto,  with  56  plates  of  animals,  beautifully  coloured  after 
Nature,  £\b.  IGs.  half-bound  in  morocco.— Or  in  four  separate  portions,  as  follow : 

The  OX,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  22  plates,  £6. 16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  SHEEP,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  21  plates,  £&.  16s.  6d.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HORSE,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  8  plates,  ^3,  half-bound  in  morocco. 

The  HOG,  in  1  vol.  atlas  quarto,  with  5  plates,  £1.  2s.  half-bound  in  morocco. 

IOW.-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SIMPLE 

BODIES  of  CHEMISTRY.  By  DAVID  Low,  Esq.  F.R.S.E,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

LOW -ELEMENTS  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending  the  Cultivation  of  Plants,  the  Husbandry  of  the  Domestic  Animals,  and  the 
Economy  of  the  Farm.  By  D.  Low,  Esq.  F-R.S.E.,  Prof,  of  Agriculture  in  University  of  Edin 
burgh.  8vo.  4th  Edit,  with  Alterations  and  Additions,  and  above  200  Woodcuts,  21s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.— CRITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  ESSAYS  CON 
TRIBUTED  to  the  EDINBURGH  REVIEW.  By  the  Right  Hon.  THOMAS  BABINGTON 
MACAULAY.  3d  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  36s.  cloth. 

MACAULAY.-LAYS  OF  ANCIENT  ROME. 

By  T.  B.  MACAULAY,  Esq.    5th  Edition,  crown  8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

MACKENZIE.-THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  VISION. 

By  W.  MACKENZIE,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  the  Eye  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  8vo.  with 
Woodcuts,  10s.  6d.  boards. 

MACKINTOSH  (SIR  JAMES).— SIR  JAMES  MACKINTOSH'S 

MISCELLANEOUS  WORKS;  including  his  Contributions  to  "  The  Edinburgh  Review." 
Collected  and  edited  by  his  SON.  3  vols.  8vo.  [In  the  press. 

MACKINTOSH,  fec.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND. 

By  Sir  JAMES  MACKINTOSH;  W.  WALLACE,  Esq. ;  and  ROBERT  BELL,  Esq.  10  vols.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  ^3.  cloth. 

MACLEOD.-ON  RHEUMATISM, 

And  on  the  Affections  of  Internal  Organs,  more  especially  the  Heart  and  Brain,  to  which  it 
gives  rise.  By  R.  MACLEOD,  M.D.  Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital.  8vo.  pp.  172, 7s.  cloth. 

MeCULLOCH.-A  DICTIONARY,  GEOGRAPHICAL,  STATIS- 

TICAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  of  the  various  Countries,  Places,  and  Principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  WORLD.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  2  thick  vols.  8vo.  Illustrated  with  Six  Large 
important  Maps.  jt4.  cloth. 


The  extent  of  information  this  Dictionary  affords  on  the  subjects  referred  to  in  its  title  is  truly  surprising.     It 
ot  fail  to  prove  a  vade-mecum  to  the  student,  whose  inquiries  will  be  guided  by  its  li<;ht,und  satisfied  by  ils  clear 
nd  frequently  elaborated  communications.      Kvery  public  room  in  which  commerce,  politics,  or  literature,  forms  the 


annot  fail  to  prove  a  vade-mecum  to  the  student,  whose  inquiries  will  be  guided  by  its  light,  am 
nd  frequently  elaborated  communications.      Kvery  public  room  in  which 
subject  of  discussion,  ought  to  be  furnished  with  these  volumes." — GLOBE. 


PRINTED  FOR   J.n\i;  MAN,  BROWN,  AND  CO.  L' 

M'CULLOCIL- A  DICTIONARY,  PRACTICAL,  TIIKnRKTI- 

CAL,  AND  HISTORICAL,  OF  COMMERCE  AND  COMMERCIAL  N  AVKiATK  >\.  Illus 
trated  with  Maps  and  Plans.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
An  entirely  New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  enlarged,  and  improved.  One  thick  vol. 
8vo.  50s.  cloth;  or  55s.  strongly  half- bound  in  russia,  with  flexible  backs. 

"  Without  exaggeration  one  of  the  most  womlerful  compilations  <>r  tlip  . 11:1*.     The  power  of  continuous  Uhour,  the 
wide  ranvjc  of  iui|uiry,  and   the  power  of  artistic  al   fini-li,  whirh  havr   tn-cti  hrnusht   into  play   hy  thin  work,  are 

jimlulily  unrivntlrd  in  the  history  of  literature ('oinpuml  with   :i!l  previous  attempt*  to  compile  a  i-omn.i -i.  i.il 

dictionary.  Mr.  M'( 'ulloeh's  KppVUt  .is  th<-  realisation  of  an  idea  which  former  projector-  h.i<!  coiicri\i-il   too   vauu.-ly 

to  tic'  able  to  carry  into  execution.     It  is  superior  to  them  all,  quite  as  much  for  the  spirit  of  jmliciou- 

brou-ht  hy  the  author  to  his  tusk,  as  for  any  other  quality.     The  great  merit   of  the   work  i»,  that,  while  omitting 

nothing  of  essential  importance,  it  contains  nothing  that  is  useless  or  increlv  cumin ous The  nuccesa  of  tin-  eaihi  r 

editions  of  Mr.  M'(  'ulloeh's  Dictionary  is,  after  all,  the  host  proof  of  its  merit  :  the  facts  attending  it,  prove  that  the 
inei.Miitile,  political,  and  literary  public  were  in  want  of  such  a  work,  and  that  they  were  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Mr.  M'Culloeh  had  performed  his  task.  No  reader  can  rist  from  the  peiu-al  of  any  one  of  the  laiijcr 
articles  without  feeling  that  no  previous  writer  has  concentrated  so  much  valuable  information  within  so  small  a 
compass,  or  conveyed  his  information  in  so  agreeable  a  «tyle.  And  the  remark  i*  equally  apj  lie-able  to  all  the  nume 
rous  articles  of  which  this  crammed  volume  is  composed It  is,  indeed,  invaluable  as  a  tx>ok  of  reference  to  tin- 
merchant,  the  insurance-agent,  the  stat»'sman,  and  the  journalist;  and  its  articles  from  the  care  and  talent  with 
which  they  are  executed,  are  as  well  calculated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  patient  inquirer  as  of  the  hurried  tn.ui  of 
business.  Mr.  M'Culloeh  occupies  a  hii:h  place  amnnx-t  the  authors  of  the  day  as  a  hard-headed  original  thinker  in 
political  economy;  a  still  higher,  us  one'  of  the  most  -/calous  and  sucee.-sful  labourers  in  rendering  that  science 
popular  ;  hut,  of  all  his  publications,  his  Commercial  Dictionary  is  the  one  lea-t  likely  to  encounter  the  rivalry  of  a 
work  of  superior  or  even  equal  value." — Abridged  from  Tut  BnOIAMB  of  March  1G,  1844. 

M'CTJLLOCH.-THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  POLITICAL  ECONOMY: 

with  some  Enquiries  respecting  their  Application,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  Science.  By  J.  R.  M'CULLOCH,  Esq.  New  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  8vo.  15s. 

MALTE-BRUN.-A  SYSTEM  OF  UNIVERSAL  GEOGRAPHY, 

Founded  on  the  Works  of  MALTE-BRUN  and  BALBI,  embracing  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Progress  of  Geographical  Discovery,  the  Principle*  Of  Mathematical  and  Physical  (•Yography, 

and  a  complete  Description,  from  the  most  recent  sources,  of  the  Political  and  Social  Condition 
of  all  the  Countries  in  the  World  :  with  numerous  StatisticalTables,  and  an  Alphabetical  Index 
of  12,000  Names.  One  thick  vol.  8vo.  closely  and  beautifully  printed,  30s.  cloth. 

MARCEL-CONVERSATIONS  ON  CHEMISTRY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  Explained  and  Illustrated  by  Experiments. 
14th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected,  2  vols.  fop.  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  arc  familiarly  explained,  and  adapted  to  the  compre 
hension  of  Young  Persons.  10th  Edition,  enlarged  and  corrected  by  the  Author,  fcp.  8vo. 
with  23  Plates,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

( ;f  the  General  Properties  of  Bodies ;  the  Attraction  of  Gravity ;  the  Laws  of  Motion  ;  Compound 
Motion;  the  Mechanical  Powers ;  Astronomy;  Causes  of  the  Earth's  Motion;  tin-  Planets; 
the  Earth;  the  Moon;  Hydrostatics;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Fluids;  of  Springs, 
Fountains,  &c. ;  Pneumatics;  the  Mechanical  Properties  of  Air ;  on  Wind  and  Sound  ;  Optics; 
the  Visual  Angle  and  the  Reflection  of  Mirrors ;  on  Refraction  and  Colours ;  on  the  Structure 
of  the  Eye,  and  Optical  Instruments. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  POLITICAL  ECONOMY; 

In  which  the  Elements  of  that  Science  are  familiarly  explained.  7th  Edition  (1839),  revised 
and  enlarged,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Gd.  cloth. 

Introduction;  on  Property;  the  Division  of  Labour ;  on  Capital;  on  Wages  and  Population;  on 
the  Condition  of  the  Poor;  on  Value  and  Price;  on  Income;  Income  from  Landed  Property  ; 
Income  from  the  Cultivation  of  Land  ;  Income  from  Capital  lent ;  on  Money  ;  on  CMUMTCfl  ; 
on  Foreign  Trade ;  on  Expenditure  and  Consumption. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS   ON  VEGETABLE  PHYSIO- 

LOGY;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany,  with  their  application  to  Agriculture. 
3d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  with  4  Plates,  9s.  cloth. 

Introduction;  on  Roots;  on  Stems;  on  Leaves;  on  Sap;  on  Cambium  and  the  peculiar  Juices 
of  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Light  and  Heat  on  Plants;  on  the  Naturalization  of  Plants;  on 
the  Action  of  the  Atmosphere  on  Plants;  on  the  Action  of  Water  on  Plants ;  on  the  Artificial 
Mode  of  Watering  Plants ;  on  the  Action  of  the  Soil  on  Plants ;  on  the  Propagation  of  Plants 
by  Subdivision;  on  Grafting;  on  the  Multiplication  of  Plants  by  Seed;  the  Flower;  on  Com 
pound  Flowers ;  on  Fruit;  on  the  Seed;  on  the  Classification  of  Plants  ;  on  Artificial  S\st.-ms  ; 
on  the  Natural  System;  Botanical  Geography;  the  Influence  of  Culture  on  Vegetation ;  on 
the  Deo-eneration  and  Diseases  of  Plants;  on  the  Cultivation  of  Trees;  on  the  (  nltivation  o 
Plants  which  produce  Fermented  Liquors  ;  on  the  Cultivation  of  Grasses,  Tuberous  Koots,  and 
Grain  ;  on  Oleaginous  Plants  and  Culinary  Vegetables. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  FOR  CHILDREN; 

On  Land  and  Water.  2d  Edition,  revised  and  corrected,  fcp.  8vo.  with  coloured  Mun.s 
showing  the  comparative  altitude  of  Mountains,  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

"This  is  so  far  superior  to  the  usual  <-la>*  of  modem  hooks  in  >vhi,-h  it  i-  thought   n,  ,  ,-,ry  to  *,r.    ,1,-tructi.m  a 
garnish  of  amusement,  that  wo  cannot  omit  to  recommend  it  here."— QI-AKTKRL* 
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MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS  ON  LANGUAGE, 

For  Children.  By  Mrs.  MARCKT,  Author  of  "  Mary's  Grammar,"  "  Conversations  on  Che 
mistry,"  &c.  18mo.  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

"In  these  Conversations  Mrs.  Marcet  travels  over  a  great  deal  nf  ground,  with  her  wonted  skill  in  adapting  know 
ledge  to  the  capacity  of  the  young.  The  nature  of  articulate  sounds,  and  the  organs  of  speech,  the  history  of  mankind 
to  indicate  the  formation  of  different  languages,  the  manner  in  which  English  has  hern  indebted  to  Latin,  the  pro 
bable  or  possible  origin  of  language,  and  the  use  of  cognomens  and  names,  are  all  familiarly  displayed  in  this  instruc 
tive  little  volume." — SPECTATOR. 

MARCET.-MARY'S  GRAMMAR; 

Interspersed  with  Stories,  and  intended  for  the  Use  of  Children.  7th  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  18mo.  3s.  Gd.  half-bound. 

"A  sound  and  simple  work  for  the  earliest  ages."— QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

MARCET.— THE  GAME  OF  GRAMMAR, 

With  a  Book  of  Conversations  shewing  the  Rules  of  the  Game,  and  affording  Examples  of  the 
manner  of  playing  at  it.  In  a  varnished  box,  or  done  up  as  a  post  8vo.  volume  in  cloth,  8s. 

MARCET.-LESSONS   ON   ANIMALS,  VEGETABLES,  AND 

MINERALS.    By  Mrs.  MARCET,  Author  of  "  Conversations  on  Chemistry,"  &c.    12mo.  2s. 

"  One  of  Mrs.  Marcet's  carefully- written  hooks  of  instruction,  in  which  natural  history  is  made  pleasant  and  intel 
ligible  for  the  young." — ATHENJEUM. 

MARCET -CONVERSATIONS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  ENG- 

LAND,  for  the  Use  of  Children.     By  Mrs.  MARCET,  Author  of  "Conversations  on  Che 
mistry,"  &c.    2d  Edition,  with  Additions,  continuing  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Third,  18mo.  5s.  cloth. 
The  Second  Part,  continuing  the  History  to  the  Reign  of  George  III.  separately,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

"  Juvenile  literature  will  freely  own  how  much  it  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Marcet,  not  only  for  the  present,  hut  all  her 
preceding  works.  She  imparts  interest  to  dry  and  dull  details  ;  and,  while  she  teaches,  iiegets  a  desire  in  her  pupils 
for  further  knowledge,  so  pleasantly  imparted.  These  '  Conversations,'  admirably  suited  to  the  capacities  of  children, 
may  be  skimmed  advantageously  by  '  children  of  a  larger  growth.'  " — LITKRAKT  GAZETTE. 

MARRIAGE  GIFT. 

By  a  MOTHER.    A  Legacy  to  her  Children.    Post  8vo.  5s.  cloth,  gilt  edges, 

MARRYAT.-THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People.  By  Capt.  MARRYAT,  C.B.  Author  of  "Peter  Simple," 
"  Masterman  Ready,"  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  12s.  boards, 

MARRYAT.-MASTERMAN  READY; 

Or,  the  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.  Written  for  Young  People.  By  CAPTAIN  MARRYAT.  3  vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  22s.  6d.  cloth. 

*#*  The  volumes  separately,  7s.  6d.  each,  cloth. 

"  The  best  of  Robinson  Crusoe's  numerous  descendants,  and  one  of  the  most  captivating  of  modern  children's 
books.  The  only  danger  is,  lest  parents  should  dispute  with  their  children  the  possession  of  it." 

MARX  AND  WILLIS.-ON  THE  DECREASE  OF '" DISEASE 

effected  by  the  Progress  of  Civilization.  By  C.  F.  H.  MARX,  M.D.  Professor  of  Medicine  in 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  &c. ;  and  R.  WILLIS,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  &c.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  cloth. 

"  This  little  treatise,  although  evidently  designed  for  professional  perusal,  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  the  educated 
reader  ;  and  right  glad  shall  we  be  to  see  it  extensively  circulated  out  of  the  profession  ;  it  is  a  work  which  does  such 
credit  to  the  hearts  and  the  heads  of  its  authors."— LANCET. 

MAUNDER.-THE  TREASURY  OF  HISTORY; 

Comprising  a  General  Introductory  Outline  of  Universal  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  and  a 
Series  of  separate  Histories  of  every  principal  Nation  that  exists;  their  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Present  Condition,  the  Moral  and  Social  Character  of  their  respective  inhabitants,  their 
Religion,  Manners,  and  Customs,  &c.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDKR.  1  thick  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  10s. 
cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

"  An  encyclopsedia  of  history  in  miniature — some  hundreds  of  volumes  compressed  into  one.  The  author  first 
gives  a  general  sketch  of  ancient  and  modern  history — a  sort  of  explanatory  chart  by  which  we  perceive  the  relations 
of  one  state  and  empire  to  another,  and  mark  how  their  boundaries  advance  or  recede,  fluctuate  or  become  defined  ; 
and  then  furnishes  a  neat  and  concise  digest  of  the  history  of  each  kingdom  or  division  of  the  world.  The  book  is 
an  universal  storehouse  of  historical  facts,  classified,  chronologically  arranged,  link/il  by  succinct  narrative,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  times.  To  the  historical  student,  and  to'all  general  readers,  the  woik  is  invaluable  for 
constant  reference,  if  only  for  its  copious  and  minutely-accurate  dates  j  and  it  must  form  an  imti^penbabie  comple 
ment  to  all  libraries."— BRITANNIA. 

MAUNDER— THE  TREASURY  OF  KNOWLEDGE, 

And  LIBRARY  of  REFERENCE:  containing  a  new  and  enlarged  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  preceded  by  a  Compendious  Grammar,  Verbal  Distinctions,  &c.;  a  new  Universal 
Gazetteer ;  a  Compendious  Classical  Dictionary  ;  a  Chronological  Analysis  of  General  History ; 
a  Dictionary  of  Law  Terms,  &c.  &c.  By  SAMUEL  MAUNDER.  14th  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo. 
pp.  810,  with  two  engraved  Frontispieces,  8s.  6d.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  10s.  Gd. 
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MAUNDER.-THE  SCIENTIFIC  &  LITERARY  TREASURY; 

A  new  and  populnr  Encyclopedia  of  Science  and  the  Belles-Lettrcs  ;  including  all  Brunches  of 
Science,  and  every  Subject  connected  with  Literature  and  Art.  The  whole  written  in  a  familiar 
style,  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  persons  desirous  of  acquiring  information  on  the 
subjects  comprised  in  the  work,  and  also  adapted  for  a  Manual  of  convenient  Reference  to  the 
more  instructed.  Hy  SAMTI;!,  .MAINDKK.  3d  Edition,  1  thick  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved 
Frontispiece,  10s.  cloth;  bound  in  roan,  12s. 

MAUNDER.-THE  BIOGRAPHICAL  TREASURY; 

Consisting  of  Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  brief  Notices  of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  all  Age. 
and  Nations,  from  the  Earliest  Period  of  History;  forming  a  new  and  complete  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography.  4th  Edition,  with  a'  "  Supplement,"  from  the  Accession  of  (Jueeii 
Victoria  to  the  Present  Time.  Hy  SA.MUKI.  MAI-NDER.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  engraved  Fron 
tispiece,  8s.  Gd.  cloth  ;  bound  in  roan,  10s.  6d. 

MAUNDER.— THE  UNIVERSAL  CLASS-BOOK  : 

A  new  Series  of  Reading  Lessons  (original  and  selected)  for  Every  Day  in  the  Year;  each 
Lesson  recording  some  important  Event  in  General  History,  Biography,  &c.  which  happened 
on  the  day  of  the  month  under  which  it  is  placed,  or  detailing,  in  familiar  language,  inte 
resting  facts  in  Science  ;  also  a  variety  of  Descriptive  and  Narrative  Pieces,  interspersed  with 
Poetical  Gleanings  :  Questions  for  Examination  being  appended  to  each  day's  Lesson,  and  the 
whole  carefully  adapted  to  Practical  Tuition.  Uy  SAMUKL  MAUNDER,  Author  of  "  The 
Treasury  of  Knowledge."  2d  Edition,  revised,  12mo.  5s.  bound. 

MODERN  SYRIANS; 

Or,  Native  Society  in  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Druses.  From  Notes 
made  during  a  Residence  in  those  parts  in  1841,  42,  and  43.  By  an  Oriental  Student.  Post 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

"  \  livt'ly  picture  of  the  domestic  manners,  the  moral  and  political  condition, and  the  general  characteristics  of  the 
moral  inhabitants  of  Syria,  together  with  a  description  of  her  M-rncry,  resource*,  and  topography.  It  is  the  work 
of  -in  mli-lli"!  nt  and  enterprising  tourist  ;  and  his  account  of  his  rambles  is  very  entertaining  and  animated." 

r.MTF.u  SEKVICB  GAZETTE. 

MONTGOMERY'S  (JAMES)  POETICAL  WORKS. 

New  and  only  Complete  Edition.  With  some  additional  Poems,  and  Autobiographical 
Prefaces.  Collected  and  Edited  by  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  4  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  and 
Seven  other  beautifully-engraved  Plates,  20s.  cloth  ;  or  bound  in  morocco,  gilt  edges,  36s. 

MOORE'S  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  the  Author's  recent  Introduction  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  \olume,  uniform 
with  Lord  Hyron's  Poems.  "With  a  New  Portrait,  by  George  Richmond,  en  graved  in  the  line 
manner,  and  a  View  of  Sloperton  Cottage,  the  Residence  of  the  Poet,  by  Thomas  Creswick, 
A.R.A.  Medium  8vo.  21s.  cloth  ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday. 
V  Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8\o.  with  Portrait,  and  iy  Plates  £1.  10s.  cloth 
morocco,  .£4.  10s. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKII. 

Twentieth  Edition,  1  vol.  medium  8vo.  beautifully  illustrated  with  13  Engravings  finished 
in  the  highest  style  of  Art,  21s.  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  and  ornamented ;  morocco,  35s ;  or, 
with  India  Proof  Plates,  42s.  cloth. 

MOORE'S  LALLA  ROOKIL 

Twenty-first  Edition,  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Four  Engravings,  from  Paintings  by  Westall, 
10s.  6d.  cloth  ;  or,  handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges,  14s. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

New  Edition,  imp.  Svo.  illustrated  with  above  50  Designs  by  Maclise,  etched  on  steel . 

Proofs  on  India  Paper,  ./,  1.  4s. ;  before  Letters  (of  Illustrations  only),  ^6.  6s.      [In  the  Prett. 

The  Poetry  and  Designs  \vill  l.otli  he  en-;ra\ed,  ami  cadi  jiage  surrounded  with  an  Ornamental  Border. 

MOORE'S  IRISH  MELODIES. 

Fifteenth  Edition,  with  Engraved  Title  and  Vignette,  10s.  cloth  lettered ;  or  13s.  Gd. 
handsomely  bound  in  morocco,  with  gilt  edges. 

MOORE.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND. 

By  THOMAS  MOORE,  Esq.    Vols.  1  to  3,  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

[To  be  completed  in  one  more  vnlittnr. 

"  If  r.  Moon  fortunately  bring!  to  bil  labour!  not  <>nlj  ••itniMxr  1'Mniini:  in  tho  tardy-trodden  j>.ith-  of  Irish 
history,  hut  strict  impartiality ,  rendered  still  more  clear  and  uncompromising  by  an  ennobling  love  of  liberty.  Frery 
paire  o"f  his  work  contains  evidence  of  research  ;  and  innumerable  passages  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  the  independent 
and  truth-seeking  spirit  of  the  author." — ATIIE.NJEVM. 

MORAL  OF  FLOWERS. 

3d  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  24  beautifully-coloured  Engravings,  £\.  10s.  half-bound. 

MORTON. -A  VETERINARY  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHART, 

Containing  those  Agents  known  to  cause  Death  in  the  Horse ;  with  the  Symptoms,  Antidotes, 
Action  on  the  Tissues,  and  Tests.  By  W.  J.  T.  MORTON.  12mo.  6s.  in  case;  on  rollers,  8s.  6d. 
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MORTON.-A  MANUAL  OF  PHARMACY, 

For  the  Student  in  Veterinary  Medicine ;  containing  the  Substances  employed  at  the  Royal 
Veterinary  College,  with  an  attempt  at  their  classification,  and  the  Pharmacopoeia  of  that  In 
stitution.  By  W.  J.  T.  MORTON.  3d  Edition,  12mo.  10s.  cloth. 

MOSELEY.-THE  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGI- 

NKERING  AND  ARCHITECTURE.  By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSELEY,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  Kind's  College,  London  ;  and  Author  of  "  Illustrations 
of  Mechanics,"  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with  Woodcuts  and  Diagrams,  24s.  cloth. 

"  The  work  of  Mr.  Moseley  is  an  elaborate,  profound,  accurate,  and  elegant  abstract,  and  purely  mathematical 
disquisition  on  the  theoretical  principles  of  mechanics ;  and  will  serve  to  increase  the  author's  high  reputation  as  a 
mathematician." — ATHEX.EUM. 

MOSELEY.-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  PRACTICAL  MECHANICS. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  MOSELEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy  in  King's 
College,  London;  being  the  First  Volume  of  the  Illustrations  of  Science  by  the  Professors  of 
King's  College.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts,  8s.  cloth. 

MtfLLER.— INTRODUCTION   TO  A  SCIENTIFIC   SYSTEM 

of  MYTHOLOGY.  By  C.  O.  MULLKR,  Author  of  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
Doric  Race,"  &c.  Translated  from  the  German  by  John  Leitch.  8vo.  uniform  with  "  Muller's 
Dorians,"  1  .s.  cloth. 

"  Clearing;  away  the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  mythology  were  enveloped  by  the  glosses  of  the  later  and 
more  artificial  ages,  Miilk-r  lias  reduced  it  to  its  primary  elements  ;  and  disentangling  the  beautiful  legends  of  anti 
quity  from  the  crowd  of  puerilities  by  which  they  were  deformed,  presented  them  to  the  world  in  the  graceful  form  in 
which  they  originally  sprang  from  the  mint  of  popular  superstition.  In  this  he  has  rendered  an  important  service,  not 
only  to  those  who  wish  to  obtain  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  character  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  but 
to  enquirers  into  mental  philosophy  and  the  history  of  natural  religion.  At  the  same  time,  the  acutenessand  sobriety 
of  his  judgment  make  him  a  safe  guide  to  the  practical  student.  His  work  has  now  been  admirably  translated  by  Mr. 
Leitch,  whose  version,  combining  freedom,  fidelity,  and  elegance,  is  all  that  can  be  wished." — MORNING  CHRONICLE. 

MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP^DIA  OF  GEOGRAPHY ; 

Comprising  a  complete  Description  of  the  Earth :  exhibiting  its  Relation  to  the  Heavenly 
Bodies,  its  Physical  Structure,  the  Natural  History  of  each  Country,  and  the  Industry,  Com 
merce,  Political  Institutions,  and  Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.  By  HUGH  MURRAY, 
F.R.S.E. :  assisted  in  Astronomy,  &c.  by  Professor  Wallace;  Geology,  &c.  by  Professor 
Jameson ;  Botany,  &c.  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker ;  Zoology,  &c.  by  W.  Swainson,  Esq.  New 
Edition,  with  Supplement,  bringing  down  the  Statistical  Information  contained  in  the  work 
to  Dec.  1843  ;  with  82  Maps,  drawn  by  Sidney  Hall,  and  upwards  of  1000  other  Engravings  on 
Wood,  from  Drawings  by  Swainson,  T.  Landseer,  Sowerby,  Strutt,  &c.  representing  the  most 
remarkable  Objects  of  Nature  and  Art  in  every  Region  of  the  Globe.  1  vol.  8vo.  containing 
upwards  of  1500  pages,  £3.  cloth. 

V  The  SUPPLEMENT,  containing  the  most  important  Recent  Information,  may  be  had 
separately,  price  Is. 

NICOLAS.-THE  CHRONOLOGY  OF  HISTORY. 

Containing  Tables,  Calculations,  and  Statements  indispensable  for  ascertaining  the  Dates  of 
Historical  Events,  and  of  Public  and  Private  Documents,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  K.C.M.G.  Second  edition,  corrected  throughout. 
1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

"  We  strongly  recommend  to  historical  students  the  clea'-'  and  accurate  '  Chronology  of  History,'  by  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas,  which  contains  all  the  information  that  can  be  practically  required." — QUARTERLY  REVIEW. 

OWEN.  -  LECTURES  ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  ANATOMY 

AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  INVERTEBRATE  ANIMALS,  delivered  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1843.  By  RICHARD  OWEN,  F.R.S.  Hunterian  Professor  to  the  College.  From 
Notes  taken  by  William  White  Cooper,  M.R.C.S.  and  revised  by  Professor  Owen.  With 
Glossary  and  Index.  8vo.  with  nearly  140  Illustrations  on  Wood,  14s.  cloth. 

"  By  all  who  know  the  importance  of  Professor  Owen's  labours  in  the  vast  field  of  comparative  anatomy,  this  work 
will  be  hailed  with  deliuht.  It  treats  only  of  the  anatomy  of  Invertebrate.  Although  delivered  to  medical  men,  the 
lectures  contain  a  vast  amount  of  matter  interesting  to  all  who  wish  to  know  something  of  the  wonderful  laws  which 
govern  the  structure  and  functions  of  animated  beings.  We  can  also  recommend  them  as  being  admirable  examples 
of  the  application  of  the  principles  of  inductive  science  to  the  study  of  organised  matter." 

Dr.  Lindley,  in  THE  GARBKXERS'  CHRONICLE. 

V  A  Second  and  concluding  Volume,  being  the  Lectures  (On  Vertebrata)  delivered  by 
Prof.  Owen  during  the  present  session,  is  in  the  Press. 

PARKES.— DOMESTIC  DUTIES ; 

Or,  Instructions  to  Young  Married  Ladies  on  the  Management  of  their  Households,  and  the 
Regulation  of  their  Conduct  in  the  various  Relations  and  Duties  of  Married  Life.    By  Mrs. 
W.  PARKES.    5th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 
Social  Relations — Household  Concerns — the  Regulation  of  Time— Moral  and  Religious  Duties. 

PARNELL.-A  TREATISE   ON  ROADS; 

Wherein  the  Principles  on  which  Roads  should  be  made  are  explained  and  illustrated  by  the 
Plans,  Specifications,  and  Contracts  made  use  of  by  Thomas  Telford,  Esq.  on  the  Holyhead 
Road.  I3y  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  HENRY  PARNELI,,  Bart.,  Hon.  Momb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  London. 
Second  Edition,  greatly  enlarged,  with  9  large  plates,  £1.  Is.  cloth. 
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PEARSON.-PRAYERS  FOR  FAMILIES : 

Consisting  of  a  Form,  short  but  comprehensive,  for  the  Mornm-  and  Evening  of  every  day  in 
the  week.  Sele.-ted  bv  the  late  E.  PKA  KS..N,  D.I).  Matter  of  SfdlM)  ,-nssex  Colle-e,  Can.bridu.-. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biographical  Memoir  of  the  Editor.  New  Edit.  18mo.  2s.  Gd.  cloth. 

PEARSON.-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRACTICAL  ASTKu- 

NOMY.  By  the  Rev.  W.  PEARSON,  LL.1).  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Rector  of  South  Killworih, 
Leicestershire,  and  Treasurer  to  the  Astronomical  Society  of  London.  2  vols.  4to  with 
Plates,  .-cl.  7s.  boards. 

Vol  1  contains  Tables,  recently  computed,  for  facilitating  the  Reduction  of  Celestial  observa 
tions  ;  and  a  popular  explanation  of  their  Construction  and  Use. 

Vol  2  contains  Descriptions  of  the  various  Instruments  that  have  been  usefully  employed  in 
determining  the  Places  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  with  an  Account  of  the  Methods  ot  Adjust  m- 
and  Using  them. 

PERCIVALL-niPrOPATIIOLOGY ; 

\  Sxstrmatic  Trent  isr  on  the  Disorders  and  Lameness  of  the  Horse;  with  their  modern  and 
most  approved  Methods  of  Cure;  embracing  the  doctrines  of  the  English  and  French 
Veterinary  Schools.  By  W.  PKRCIVALL,  M.R.C.S.  Veterinary  Surgeon  in  the  1st  Life  Guards. 
Vol  1,  8vo.  pp.  340,  10s.  6d.  boards;  Vol.  2,  8vo.  pp.  436,  14s.  boards. 

PERCIYALL.-TIIE  ANATOMY  OF  THE  HORSE; 

Embracing  the  Structure  of  the  Foot.    By  W.  PERCIVALL,  M.R.C.S.    8vo.  pp.  478,  41,  cloth. 

PEREIRA.-A  TREATISE  ON  FOOD  AND  DIET: 

With  Observations  on  the  Dietetical  Regimen  suited  for  Disordered  States  of  the  Disroshvr 
Organs;  and  an  Account  of  the  Dietaries  of  some  of  the  principal  Metropolitan  and  other 
E.stahlishiiH'iits  for  Paupers,  Lunatics,  Criminals,  Children,  the  Sick,&c.  ByJoft.  PULBIRA, 
M.I).  F.R.S.  &  L.S.  Author  of  "  Elements  of  Materia  Medica."  8vo.  16s.  cloth. 

"  Invalu.il.le  to  the  professional,  and  interesting  rvcn  to  the  2ener.il  reader.  It  is  ivritt.-n  in  tl.nt  .-lenr  nn-l  racy  Rtyle 
vhich  Characterises  Dr.  JVveira's  writing,  and  which  po>se>M-  such  charm-  for  th«..-e  who  like  -dentine  l,,H,k-  wh.  11 
the?  :,.,•  not  '  too  dry.'  W,-  may,  hi  f,ne,  pronounce  it  well  «.,rthy  of  the  author  of  the  U-st  «o.k  on  MaU'lU  kUdi.  ., 
and  Thcninculics  of  the  age  i»  »'hieh  he  livt-s."— (.'IIKMI-T. 

P II ILLIPS.-AN  ELEMENTARY  INTRODUCTION  TO  MINE- 

R  \LOGY;  comprising  a  Notice  of  the  Characters  and  Kleinents  of  Minerals;  with  Accounts 
of  the  Places  and  Circninstani-es  in  which  they  are  found.  By  WILLIAM  PII  ILLIPS,  F.L.S. 
M.G.S.,  &c.  4th  Edition,  considerably  augmented  by  R.  ALLAN,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  numerous 
Cuts,  12s.  cloth. 

PI1ILLIPS.-FIGURES     AND     DESCRIPTIONS    OF    TIIM 

PAL.EOXOIC  FOSSILS  of  CORNWALL,  DEVON,  and  WEST  SOMERSET;  observed  in 
the  course  of  the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  of  that  District.  By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S. 
F.Ci.S.  &c.  Published  by  Order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  H.M.  Treasury.  8vo.  witli 
60  Plates,  comprising  very  numerous  figures,  9s.  cloth. 

PIIILLIPS.-A  GUIDE  TO  GEOLOGY. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  6s. cloth. 

1MIILLIPS.-A  TREATISE  ON  GEOLOGY. 

By  JOHN  PHILLIPS,  F.R.S.G.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vi-uette  Titles  and  Woodcuts, 
12s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-  A  TREATISE  ON  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  SILK. 

Hy  (!.  R.  POKTKK,  Es<|.  F.R.S.  Author  of  "  'Hie  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  with 
Vignette  Title,  and  3«J  EnpraviiiRS  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTER.-A  TREATISE  ON   THE    MANUFACTURES    OF 

PORCF.LAIN  AND  GLASS.  By  G.  R.  PORTER,  Esq.  F.R.S.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette 
Title  and  50  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

PORTLOCK.-REPORT  ON  THE  GEOLOGY  OF  THE  COUNTY 

of  LONDONDERRY,  and  of  Parts  of  Tyrone  and  Fennmiasrh,  examined  and  described  under 
the  Authority  of  the  Master-General  and  Board  of  Ordnance.  By  J.  E.  PORTLOCK,  F.R.S. 
&c.  8vo.  with  48  Plates,  24s.  cloth. 

POSTAL-PERSONAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  SINDH, 

The  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  Inhabitants,  and  its  Productive  Capabilities  :  with  a  Narratn  e 
of  the  Recent  Events.  Bv  Capt.  POSTANS,  Bombay  Army,  late  Assistant  to  the  Political 
Agent,  Sindh.  8vo.  with  new  Map.  coloured  Frontispiece,  and  other  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth. 

••  For  the  inteir-tina  .lot.iils  of  the  manners  and  ,-u-to,ns  of  the  Sindhian-  of  all  claws,  and  the  various  particular, 
which  mako  up  thi-  (l,-M-iiPti..n  of  the  country,  no  refer  th.-  r,-;..l,-r  to  C.,Pt.  Postans'  valuable  work,  which  cannot  iaU 
to  afford  him  equal  information  and  amusement."— ASIATIC  Jot  KNAL. 
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IWELL.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

From  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Present  Time.  By  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A.,Savilian  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ZOOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  10  fo»  1842,  6s.  cloth. 

PYCROFT  (REV.  J.)-A  COURSE  OF  ENGLISH  READING, 

adapted  t<>  every  Taste  and  Capacity:  with  Anecdotes  of  Men  of  Letters.  By  the  Rev. 
JAMKS  PYCROFT,  B.A.  Trinity  College,  Oxford  ;  Author  of  "  Latin  Grammar  Practice,"  and 
"  Greek  Grammar  Practice."  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  A  book  of  unquestionable  utility  and  sound  advice,  designed  chiefly  to  recommend  and  indicate  the  study  of  con- 
vrni  'lit  epiton-.es  before  attempting  the  deliberate  pri-u--.il  of  the  la;gei-  works  in  history,  philosophy,  religion',  bicwa- 
pl.y,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge,  and  then  only  so  much  as  inclination  may  suggest." — ATnix.suM. 

REECE.-THE  MEDICAL  GUIDE, 

For  the  use  of  the  Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  Seminaries,  and  Junior  Practitioners  in  Medi 
cine  ;  comprising  a  complete  Modern  Dispensatory,  and  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Distin 
guishing  Symptoms,  Causes,  Prevention,  Cure  and  Palliation,  of  the  Diseases  incident  to  the 
Human  Frame  By  R.  REECE,  M.D.  late  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London, 
&c.  16th  Edition,  8vo.  pp.  600,  12s.  boards. 

REID  (DR.)-ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND 

PRACTICE  of  WARMING  and  VENTILATING,  with  Preliminary  Remarks  on  Health  and 
Length  of  Life.  By  D.  B.  REID,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  With  Diagrams,  and  320  Engravings 
on  wood.  16s. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  facilitate  the  more  general  introduction  of  Systematic  Venti 
lation  in  Public  Buildings  and  Private  Dwelling-houses,  and  in  Mines,  Ships,  and  Manu 
factories. 

"  A  very  clever,  ingenious,  and  learned  treatise,  of  practical  utility  and  concern  to  all  classes  of  people.  Almost 
every  point  of  view  in  which  the  subjects  of  warming  and  ventilation  can  be  taken  is  presented  to  the  reader  in  this 
masterly  work :  they  arc  pursued  in  public  and  private  buildings,  in  churches  and  chapels,  in  ships,  manufactories, 
and  mines.  The  details  lire  very  curious,  and  great!  \  assisted  in  effect  by  the  profuse  employment  of  diagrams  and 
woodcuts.  Every  thing  is  done,  in  short,  to  make  the  information  acceptable  to  non-professional  readers,  as  well  as 
available  for  the  uses  of  the  architect  and  physician." — EXAMINER. 

REPTON.-THE  LANDSCAPE  GARDENING  &  LANDSCAPE  I 

ARCHITECTURE  of  the  late  HUMPHRY  REPTON,  Esq.;  being  his  entire  works  on  these 
subjects.  New  Edition,  with  an  historical  and  scientific  Introduction,  a  systematic  Analysis, 
a  Biographical  Notice,  Notes,  and  a  copious  alphabetical  Index.  By  J.  C.  LOUDON,  F.L.S. 
&c.  Originally  published  in  1  folio  and  3  quarto  volumes,  and  now  comprised  in  1  vol.  8vo. 
illustrated  by  upwards  of  250  Engravings,  and  Portrait,  30s.  cloth:  with  coloured  plates, 
^3.  6s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  COMPLETE  ENGLISH- LATIN  AND  LATIN- 

ENGLISH  DICTIONARY,  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  chiefly  German.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  3d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  8ro.  31s.  6d.  cloth. 

***  Separately— The  English-Latin  part,  10s.  6d.  cloth;  the  English-Latin  part,  21s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE. -A  DIAMOND   LATIN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 

For  the  waistcoat-pocket.  A  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and  right  Accentuation  of  Latin 
Classical  Words.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A.  Royal  32mo.  4s.  bound. 

"  A  most  useful  little  lexicon  to  the  general  reader  who  may  wish  for  an  accommodating  interpreter  of  such  Latin 
words  or  sentences  as  may  be  encountered  in  every  day's  casual  literary  exercises.  It  is  at  once  copious  and 
succinct." — MORNING  HERALD. 

RIDDLE-LETTERS  FROM  AN  ABSENT  GODFATHER ; 

Or,  a  Compendium  of  Religious  Instruction  for  Young  Persons.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE, 
M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

RIDDLE.  -ECCLESIASTICAL  CHRONOLOGY ; 

Or,  Annals  of  the  Christian  Church,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  present  Time.  Containing  a 
View  of  General  Church  History,  and  the  Course  of  Secular  Events  ;  the  Limits  of  the 
Church  and  its  Relations  to  the  State;  Controversies;  Sects  and  Parties;  Rites, 
Institutions,  and  Discipline  ;  Ecclesiastical  Writers.  The  whole  arranged  according  to  the 
order  of  Dates,  and  divided  into  Seven  Periods.  To  which  are  added,  Lists  of  Councils  and 
Popes,  Patriarchs,  and  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  RIDDLE,  M.A., 
Author  of  "  The  Complete  Latin  Dictionary."  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

RIYERS.-THE  ROSE  AMATEUR'S  GUIDE ; 

Containing  ample  Descriptions  of  all  the  fine  leading  varieties  of  Roses,  regularly  classed  in 
their  respective  Families  ;  their  History  and  mode  of  Culture.  By  T.  RIVERS,  Jun.  3d  Edi 
tion,  corrected  and  improved,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  Mr.  Pavers  is  the  best  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  cultivation  of  the  rose ;  his  book  is  unexceptionable  and 
comprehensive,  and  supplies,  indeed,  all  the  information  regarding  the  various  varieties,  that  can  be  desired." 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAOA/I.NE. 
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ROBERTS.—  A  COMPREHENSIVE  VIEW  OF  THE  CULTURE 

of  the  \  INK  under  GLASS.  Hy  JAMKS  UOUKRTS,  Gardener  to  M.  Wilson,  Kse|..Kshton  Hull, 
Yorkshire.  12mo.  5s.  6d.  cloth. 

ROBERTS.  AN  ETYMOLOGICAL  AND  EXPLANATORY 

DICTIONARY  of  the  Terms  and  Lan-'ua-t  of  GEOLOGY;  designed  fnr  tin-  i-jirly  Student, 
and  those  who  have  not  made  great  progress  in  the  .Science.  By  G.  ROBKRTS.  Fcp.  Gs.  cloth. 

ROBINSON.-  GREEK  AND  ENGLISH   LEXICON   TO   Till; 

XKW  TESTAMENT.  Hy  K.  ROBINSON,  D.I).  Author  of  "Hiblical  Res.-.-irHies."  Kdit.-tl, 
with  careful  revision,  corrections,  £c.  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  BLOOMFIKLD.  1  vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

ROGERS.-THE  VEGETABLE  CULTIVATOR; 

Containing  a  plain  and  accurate  Description  of  all  thedift'erent  Species  of  Culinary  Vegetables, 
with  the  most  approved  Method  of  Cultivating  them  by  Natural  and  Artificial  Means,  and 
t}te  best  Modes  of  Cooking  them  ;  alphabetically  arranged.  Together  \vith  a  Description  nf 
the  Physical  Herbs  in  General  Use.  Also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Lite  of  PHILIP  MILLKII, 
F.A.S.,  Gardener  to  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea.  By  JOHN  ROGERS, 
Author  of  "  The  Fruit  Cultivator."  2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  cloth. 

"  Rogers's  '  Vegetable  f'ulti\ator  '  is  an  useful  book."  —  Prof.  Li  ml  ley,  in  THE  GAKUD.NEHS'  CHUOMCLE. 

ROME.  -THE  HISTORY  OF  ROM  II. 

2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

RONALDS-TUB  FLY-FISHER'S  ENTOMOLOGY, 

Illustrated  by  Coloured  Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artificial  Insect;  and  accompanied 
by  a  few  Observations  and  Instructions  relative  to  Trout  and  Grayling  Fishing.  By  ALFRED 
RONALDS.  2d  Edition,  with  20  Copperplates,  coloured,  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

ROSCOE.-LIVES  OF  EMINENT  BRITISH  LAWYERS. 

By  HENRY  ROSCOE,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

SANDBY  (REV.  G.)  -MESMERISM  AND  ITS  OPPONENTS: 

With  a  Narrative  of  Cases.  By  the  Rev  GKOKOK  S  .\xnnv,  Jan.  Vicar  of  Fl.xton,  and  Rector 
of  All  Saints  with  St.  Nicholas,  South  Klmham,  Sulfolk  ;  Domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

"  A  book  written  by  a  clergyman  well  known  to  be  a  man  of  hiuh  character,  great  talent,  and  clear  intellect,  coolly 
turnini;  supposed  illusion!,  into  facts,  proving  their  reality  h\  a  cloud  uf  \\  itne-Ts  in  addition  to  his  own  experience, 
and  accounting  on  philosophical  principles  for  sccmini;  miracle*,  belief  in  wliich  had  ln-cn  set  down  as  evidence 

' 


either  of  the  grossest  ignorance  or  the  wildest  ins.mity  '.  \\'e  look  upon  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Sanclby's  volume  as 
an  important  event  in  tin-  progress  of  philosophy,  lor  it  is  impossible  tn  suspect  the  author  of  either  folly  or 
charlatanism.  His  cases  are  soberly  stated,  his  reasonings  logical,  and  his  deductions  inevitable."  —  INDIAN  NEWS. 


SANDFORD.-WOMAN  IN  HER  SOCIAL   AND  DOMESTIC 

CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  JOHN  SANDFOKD.    6th  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

Causes  of  Female  Influence;  Value  of  Letters  to  Woman;  Importance  of  Religion  to  Woman  ; 
Christianity  the  Source  of  Female  Excellence;  Scripture  illustrative  of  Female  Character; 
Female  Influence  on  Religion  ;  Female  Defects;  Female  Romance  ;  Female  Education  ;  Female 
Duties. 

SANDFORD.-EEMALE  IMPROVEMENT. 

By  Mrs.  JOHN  SANDFORD.    2d  Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Formation  of  Female  Character;  Religion  a  paramount  Object;  the  Importance  of  Religious 
Knowledge  ;  Christianity,  Doctrinal  and  Tract  ical  ;  the  Employinont  of  Time;  Study,  its  Mode 
and  its  Recommendation;  Accomplishment;  Temper;  Taste;  Benevolence;  Marriage;  the 
Young  Wife  ;  the  Young  Mother. 

SANDHURST  COLLEGE  MATHEMATICAL  COURSE 

l.U.MKNTS  of  ARITHMETIC  and  ALGKIWA.  Hy  W.  SCOTT,  Esq.  A.M.  and  F.R.A.S. 
Second  Mathematical  Professor  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Being  the  Second 
Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course  of  Mathematics.  8vo.  ICs.  bound. 

"  This  excellent  treatUe  i-  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to  answer,  and  certain  to  prove 

ss  peiMiancntly  hcneh'nal  to  the  interests  and  credit  of  the  Institution  as  it  is  honourable  to  1'iof.  Scott's  talent-.     It 

will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  the  ca-.li  books  already  in  use  at  Sandhurst  "  —  VMTI.P  SI.UVK  i   (/  VZETTE. 

PRACTICAL  ASTRONOMY  and  GEODESY.  By  JOHN  NARRIEN,  F.R.S  and  R.A.S.  Pro 
fessor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst.  Being  the  3rd  Volume 
of  the  Sandhurst  .Mathematical  Course.  8vo.  [Juxt  ready. 

ELEMENTS  of  GEOMETRY;  consisting  of  the  first  Four  and  Sixth  Bo9ks  of  Euclid,  chiefly 
from  the  Text  of  Dr.  Robert  Simson  •  with  the  principal  Theorems  in  Proportion,  and  a 
Course  of  Practical  Geometry  on  the  Ground;  also,  Four  Tracts  relating  to  Circles,  Planes, 
and  Solids,  with  one  on  Spherical  Geometry.  By  Mr.  NAKHIKN,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Royal  Military  Colle-e,  Sandhurst.  "Being  the  lirst  Volume  of  the  Sandhurst  Course 
of  Mathematics.  8vo.  with  many  diagrams,  10s!  6d.  bound. 
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SAVAGE.-A  DICTIONARY  OF  PRINTING. 

By  WILLIAM  SAVAGE,  Author  of"  Practical  Hints  on  Decorative  Printing,"  and  a  Treatise 
"  On  the  Preparation  of  Printing  Ink,  both  Black  and  Coloured. "  In  1  vol.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Diagrams,  jfcl.  6s.  cloth. 

SCORESBY.-MAGNETICAL  INVESTIGATIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SCORESBY,  D.D.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  &c.  &c.    Comprising  Investigations 
concerning  the  Laws  or  Principles  affecting1  the  Power  of  Magnetic  Steel  Plates  or  Bars,  in 
combination  as  well  as  singly,  under  various  conditions  as  to  Mass,  Hardness,  Quality,  Form, 
&c.  as  also  concerning  the  comparative  Powers  of  Cast  Iron.    Part  2,  8vo.  10s.  Cd.  cloth. 
Part  1,  with  Plates,  5s. 

SCOTT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  SCOTLAND. 

By  Sir  WALTER  SCOTT,  Bart.    New  edition.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SEAWARD.- SIR  EDWARD  SE AWARD'S  NARRATIVE  OF 

HIS  SHIPWRECK,  and  consequent  Discovery  of  certain  Islands  in  the  Caribbean  Sea:  with 
a  detail  of  many  extraordinary  and  highly  interesting  Events  in  his  Life,  from  1733  to  1749,  as 
written  in  his  own  Diary.  Edited  by  Miss  JANE  PORTKR.  3d  Edition,  with  a  New  Nautical 
and  Geographical  Introduction,  containing  Extracts  from  a  Paper  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Collett,  of  the 
Royal  Navy,  identifying  the  islands  described  by  Sir  E.  Seaward.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  21s.  cloth. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Chaucer  to  Withers.  With  Biographical  Sketches,  by  R.  SOUTHEY,  LL.D.  1  vol.  8vo. 
30s.  cloth ;  with  gilt  edges,  31s.  6d. 

SELECT  WORKS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POETS, 

From  Ben  Jonson  to  Beattie.  With  Biographical  and  Critical  Prefaces,  by  DR.  AIKIN. 
1  vol.  8vo.  18s.  cloth  ;  with  gilt  edges,  20s. 

»„*  The  peculiar  feature  of  these  two  works  is,  that  the  Poems  are  printed  entire,  without  mutilation  or  abridg 
ment;  care  being  taken  that  such  poems  only  are  included  as  are  fit  for  the  perusal  of  youth,  or  for  reading  aloud. 


SHAKSPEARE,  BY  BOWDLER. 


30s.  cloth  ;  or  31s.  6d.  gilt  edges. 

*»*  A  LIBRARY  EDITION,  without  Illustrations,  8  vols.  8vo.  £4.  Ms.  6d.  boards. 

SHELLEY,  &C.-LIVES  OF  THE  MOST  EMINENT  LITERARY 

MEN  OF  ITALY,  SPAIN,  and  PORTUGAL.  By  Mrs.  SHKLLEY,  Sir  D.  BREWSTER, 
J.  MONTGOMERY,  &c.  3  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  18s.  cloth. 

SHELLEY-LIVES  OF  MOST  EMINENT  FRENCH  WRITERS, 

By  Mrs.  SHELLEY,  and  others.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SHORT  WHIST : 

Its  Rise,  Progress,  and  Laws ;  with  Observations  to  make  any  one  a  Whist  Player ;  containing 
also  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino,  Ecarte",  Cribbage,  Backgammon.  By  Major  A  *****. 
7th  Edition.  To  which  are  added,  Precepts  for  Tyros.  By  Mrs.  B  *****.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 
cloth,  gilt  edges. 

SISMONDI.-HISTORY  OF  THE  ITALIAN  REPUBLICS; 

Or,  of  the  Origin,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  Freedom  in  Italy,  from  A.D.  476  to  1805.  By  J.  C.  L. 
DE  SISMONDI.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SISMONDI.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  FALL  OF  THE  ROMAN 

EMPIRE.  Comprising  a  View  of  the  Invasion  and  Settlement  of  the  Barbarians.  By  J.  C  L. 
DE  SISMONDI.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  JAMES  EDWARD  SMITH,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  late  President  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  &c. 

6  vols.  8vo.  -stfS.  12s.  boards. 

Contents  :— Vols.  I.  to  IV.    The  FLOWERING  PLANTS  and  the  FERNS,  jf2.  8s. 
Vol.  V.  Part  1, 12s.— CRYPTOGAMIA;  comprising  the  Mosses,  Hepaticae,  Lichens,  Characefe, 

and  Algae.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER. 
Vol.  V.  Part  2,  12s.— The  FUNGI— completing  the  work,  by  Sir  J.  W.  HOOKER,  and  the  Rev. 

M.  J.  BERKELEY,  F.L.S.  &c. 

SMITH.-COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLORA. 

By  Sir  J.  E.  SMITH.    2d  Edition,  with  Additions  and  Corrections.    By  Sir  W.  J.  HOOKER. 
12mo.  7s.  6d.  cloth. 
THE  SAME  IN  LATIN.    5th  Edition,  12mo.  7s.  6d. 
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SMITIL-AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  BOTANY. 

I!y  Sir  J.  K.  SMITH,  late  President  of  the  Linnean  Society.  7th  Edition  (IN.'S.T),  corrected  ;  m 
which  the  object  of  Smith'!  "Grammar  of  Botany"  is  combined  with  that  of  tin-  "  Introduc 
tion."  By  Sir  WILLIAM  JACKSON  HOOKKR,  K.H.,  LL.l).,  &c.  1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  522  3t'>  stc  •<  I 
I'lates,  16s.  cloth ;  with  the  Plates  coloured,  £1.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

SMITU.-TIIE  WORKS  OF  THE  REV.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

2d  Edition,  3  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  pp.  14)2,  36s.  cloth. 

Tliis  collection  Moists  ,,f  the  Author's  contributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Reriew,  Peter  Plymley'a  Letters  on  the 
Cfethottet,  and  other  miscellaneous  works. 

By  the  same  Author,  2<l  Edition, 
LETTERS  on  AMERICAN  DEBTS.    First  printed  in  "The  Morning  Chronicle."  8vo.  6d. 

SMITII.-LETTERS  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE  CATHOLICS, 

to  my  Brother  Abraham  who  lives  in  the  Country.  By  PETER  PLYMLKY.  21st  Edition, 
post  8vo.  pp.  200,  7s.  cloth. 

SMITH.-THE  MEMOIRS  OF  THE  MARQUIS  DE  POMBAL. 

By  JOHN  SMITH,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Marquis  De  Saldana.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  with  Portrait 
and  Antographa,  21s.  cloth. 

These  Memoirs  of  this  illustrious  Porhicueso  Statesman,  dcMi/nnted  by  his  countrymen  the  "GnEiT  MiHQris," 
contain  details  of  the  terrible  earthquake  in  17,V>—  the  energy  of  I'omhal  o'n  tli;it  awful  occasion— the  establishment, 
ol'tlic  Oporto  Wine  Company — tin-  Duke  of  Aveiro's  conspiracy — rupture  with  the  Court  of  Komi — --trance  hallui  111.1 
tior.sof  tlu-.li-suit  Mala-rida'— suppression  of  the  Jesuit  Oldw  throuuhout  Kurope  ellecti-d  h>  I'muhaTs  .•II.TL-\  .iirl 
ndilress — family  compac-t  and  war  with  f'rance  and  Spain — extensive  reforms  anil  flourishing  condition  of  Portugal— 
death  of  the  kmir — I'ombal's  resignation,  examination,  sentence,  illness,  and  death.  The  whole  int'TM*  r-ed  witli 
extracts  from  the  despatches  of  Mr.  Hay,  Lord  Kmnoull,  Mr.  \Yalpole,  \e.  never  U-fore  published. 

SMITIL-AN  INQUIRY  INTO  THE  NATURE  AND  CAUSES 

OF  THE  WEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  By  ADAM  SMITH,  LL.D.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author. 
an  Introductory  Discourse,  Notes,  and  Supplemental  Dissertations.  By  J.  K.  M't  i  I.I.CK  H. 
New  Edition,  corrected  throughout,  and  greatly  enlarged,  8vo.  with  Portrait,  jffl.  is.  cloth. 

SOUTIIEY'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS; 

Containing  all  the  Author's  last  Introductions  and  Notes.  Complete  in  one  volume,  medium 
8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette,  uniform  with  Byron's  Poems  and  Thomas  Moore's  1'ortiral 
Works,  21s. ;  or  42s.  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Mayday. 

Also,  an  Edition  in  10  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  iy  Plates,  .£2.  10s. 
The  following  may  be  had,  separately,  in  cloth  :  — 


JOAN  of  ARC 1  vol.  5s. 

M  A  1)(  )C 1  vol.  5s. 

CURSE  of  KEHAMA    .  ..1vol.  5s. 


Ill  \I.\IU 1  vol.     5s. 

BALLADS,  &c 2  vols.   10s. 

RODERICK  ..  ..1vol.     5s. 


SOUTIIEY,  &c. -LIVES  OF  THE  BRITISH  ADMIRALS; 

With  an  Introductory  View  of  the  Naval  History  of  England.  By  R.  SOUTH EY,  Esq.  and 
R.  BELL,  Esq.  5  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  jfc'l.  lus.  cloth. 

SPACKMAN.-STATISTICAL  TABLES 

Of  the  Agriculture,  Shipping,  Colonies,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  and  Population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  its  Dependencies,  brought  down  to  the  year  1843. 
Compiled  from  Official  Returns.  By  W.  F.  SPACKMAN,  Esq.  Fcp.  8vo.  pp.  162,  5s.  cloth. 

SPALDING.-TIIE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHRISTIAN  MORALS. 

By  SAMUEL  SPALDINO,  M.A.  of  the  London  University.    8vo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

"  The  author  of  this  work  was  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  who  graduated  at  the  London  I'niversity  in  1^0,  nnd 
died  early  in  the  present  year,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  which  place  he  had  repaired  to  recruit  his  strength, 
shattered  by  intense  application  to  study.  The  work  which  he  has  left  behind  bears  traces  of  n  thinking  mind,  which 
i.iiuht  have' done  much  in  the  field  of  science.  Mr.  Spalding's  treatise  is  modelled  to  a  great  extent  on  the  writing* 
of  that  great  ethical  writer,  Bishop  Butler  ;  and  the.  whole  work  is  throughout  thoughtfully  and  eloquently  written." 

MBBUV*. 

SPIRIT  OF  THE  WOODS. 

By  the  Author  of  "The  Moral  of  Flowers."  2d  Edition,  1  vol.  royal  8vo.  with  23  beautifully- 
coloured  Engravings  of  the  Forest  Trees  of  Great  Britain,  £\.  11s.  6d.  cloth. 

SPOONER.-A  TREATISE   ON   THE  STRUCTURE,  FUNC- 

TIONS,  and  DISEASES  of  the  FOOT  and  LEG  of  the  HORSE;  comprehending  the  Com- 
parative  Anatomy  of  these  parts  in  other  Animals,  embracing  the  subject  of  shoeing  and 
the  proper  Treatment  of  the  Foot;  with  the  Rationale  and  Effects  of  various  Important 
Operations,  and  the  best  methods  of  performing  them.  By  W.  C.  SPOONEK,  M.R.V.C. 
12mo.  pp.  398,  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

STEBBING.-THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

from  its  Foundation  to  A.D.  1492.  By  the  Rev.  H.  STEBBING,  M.A.  &c.  2  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

STEBBING. -THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  STEBBINO.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 
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STEAM  ENGINE,  BY  THE  ARTIZAN  CLUB. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam  Engine.  By  the  ARTIZAN  CLUB.  Nos.  1  to  4,  4to.  Is.  each,  sewed. 
To  be  completed  in  24  Monthly  Parts,  each  illustrated  by  a  Steel  Plate  and  several  Woodcuts. 
This  work  will  give  a  complete  account  of  the  Stearn  Engine  as  applied  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Railways,  and  Steam  Navigation ;  will  contain  Practical  Rules  and  Examples  of  the  best 
Machinery;  and  will  be  representative  of  the  present  state  of  Steam  Science  in  England. 

"  The  treatise  is  marked  by  the  same  cleverness  and  vivacity  which  belongs  to  '  the  Club ;'  it  is  well  illustrated  with 
woodcuts,  and  seems  likely,  as  far  as  wo  can  judge,  to  answer  the  important  purpose  of  (lifTusliur  sound  information 
among  the  artisans  of  this  country,  in  an  agreeable  and  interesting  manner." — RAILWAY  CHRONICLE. 

STEEL'S  SHIPMASTER'S  ASSISTANT, 

And  OWNER'S  MANUAL ;  containing  Information  necessary  for  persons  connected  with 
Mercantile  Affairs ;  consisting  of  the  Regulation  Acts  of  the  Customs  for  the  United  King 
dom,  and  British  Possessions  abroad;  Navigation  Laws  ;  Registry  Acts  ;  Duties  of  Customs 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  British  Plantations  in  America,  Canada,  and  Isle  of  Man,  in  the 
East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  South  Wales,  and  Van  Pieman's  Land  ;  Smuggling 
Acts  ;  Pilotage  throughout  England  and  Scotland ;  Insurances  ;  Commercial  Treaties  ;  Dock 
Charges  on  Shipping,  &r.  New  Edition,  corrected  by  J.  STIKKMAN,  Secretary  to  the  East 
India  and  China  Association.  With  Tables  of  Monies,  Weights,  Measures,  and  Exchanges. 
By  Dr.  KELLY.  With  a  Supplement.  1  vol.  8vo.  jfcl.  Is.  cloth. 

STEPHENS.-A  MANUAL  OF  BRITISH  COLEOPTERA; 

or,  BEETLES:  containing  a  Description  of  all  the  Species  of  Beetles  hitherto  ascertained  to 
inhabit  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.  With  a  Complete  Index  of  the  Genera.  By  J.  F. 
STEPHENS,  F.L.S.  Author  of  "  Illustrations  of  Entomology."  1  vol.  post  8vo.  14s.  cloth. 

STRONG-GREECE  AS  A  KINGDOM : 

A  Statistical  Description  of  that  Country :  its  Laws,  Commerce,  Resources,  Public  Institutions, 
Army,  Navy,  &c. — from  the  arrival  of  King  Otho,  in  1833,  down  to  the  present  time.  From 
Official  Documents  and  Authentic  Sources.  By  FREDERICK  STRONG,  Esq.  Consul  at  Athens 
for  the  Kingdoms  of  Bavaria  arid  Hanover.  8vo  15s.  cloth. 

SUMMERLY  (MRS.  FELIX).- THE  MOTHER'S  PRIMER: 

a  Little  Child's  First  Steps  in  many  ways.  By  Mrs.  FELIX  SUMMERLY.  Fcp.  8vo.  printed 
in  colours,  with  a  Frontispiece  drawn  on  zinc  by  William  Mulready,  R.A.  Is.  sewed. 

SUNDAY  LIBRARY : 

Containing  nearly  One  Hundred  Sermons  by  the  following  eminent  Divines.  With  Notes,  &c. 
by  the  Rev.  T.  F.  DIBDIN,  D.D.  6  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Six  Portraits,  30s.  cloth. 
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SWAINSON.-A    PRELIMINARY    DISCOURSE    ON     THE 

STUDY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY.    By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  NATURAL  HISTORY 

AND  CLASSIFICATION  of  ANIMALS.     By  W.  SWAINSON,   Esq.     1   vol.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  QUADRUPEDS.    By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  vignette  title  and  176 
Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  BIRDS.    By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.    Fcp.  8vo.  Vignette  Titles  and  above  300  Woodcuts, 

SWAINSON.-ANIMALS  IN  MENAGERIES. 

By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.     Fcp.Svo.  Vignette  Title  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth  lettered 

SWAINSON.-NATURAL  HISTORY  AND  CLASSIFICATION 

OF  FISH,  AMPHlBIAxVS,  AND  REPTILES.     By  W.  SWAINSUN,  Esq.    2  vols.  fcp.  8vo. 
with  numerous  Woodcuts  and  Vignette  Titles,  12s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.-HABITS  AND  INSTINCTS  OF  ANIMALS. 

By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.     1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  and  numerous  Woodcuts,  (Is.  cloth. 

SWAINSON.-A  TREATISE  ON  MALACOLOGY; 

(>r,  the  Natural  Classification  of  Shells  and  Shell-fish.     By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.    1  vol.  fcp. 
8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  very  numerous  Illustrations  on  Wood,  6s.  cloth. 

SWAINSON  AND  SHUCKARD.— HISTORY  AND  NATURAL 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  INSECTS.     By  W.  SWAINSON,  Esq.,  and  W.  E.  SHUCKARD,  Esq. 
1  vol.  fcp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title  and  Woodcuts,  6s.  cloth. 
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SWITZERLAND.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

l  vol.  frp.  8vo.  with  Vignette  Title,  6s.  cloth. 

TATE.-TIIE  CONTINUOUS  HISTORY  OF  THE  1,11  K  AM) 

WRITINGS  OF  ST.  PAUL,  on  the  basis  of  the  Acts;  with  Intercalary  Matter  of  Sacn-<l 
Narrative,  supplied  from  the  Epistles,  and  elucidated  in  occasional  DUaertationa :  mtn  the 
Horn-  Paulina-  of  Dr.  Paley,  in  a  more  correct  edition,  subjoined.  By  JAMKS  TATK,  MA. 
Canon  Residentiary  of  St.  Paul's.  Svo.  with  Map,  13s.  cloth. 

TATE.-HORATIUS  RESTITUTUS ; 

Or,  the  Books  of  Horace  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  according  to  the  Scheme  of  Dr. 
Bentley,  from  the  Text  of  Gesiier, corrected  and  improved.  Witha  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
very  much  enlarged,  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Works,  on  the  Localities,  and  on  the  Life  ai.d 
Character  Of  that  Poet.  By  JAM  KS  TATK.  M.A.  Second  Edition.  To  which  is  now  added, 
an  original  Treatise  on  the  .Metres  of  Horace.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

TAVLER  (REV.  CHARLES  B.)— MARGARET: 

Or,  the  Pearl.  By  the  Rev.  CHAKLKS  B.TAYLKU,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's, Chester,  Author 
of  "May  You  Like  It,"  "Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,''  &«•.  Fcp.  svo.  Os.  cloth. 

"The  design  of  this  very  pleasini:  and  attractive  story  is  to  sheu  the  errors  of  TraclarianUm,  and  the  happy  ctr,  rt« 
that  (low  from  .1  strict  dischar-e  of  our  duties,  rcli-iou-  and  moral.  The  book  is  written  in  .1  st  \  t.-  ext  remcly  cr.icetul, 
and  isallo-ether  free  from  that  narrow-minded  spuit  which  has  hut  to.,  frequently  appeared  of  late  in  works  .it  the 

TAYLKR  (REV.  C.  B.) -TRACTARIANISM  NOT  OF  GOD: 

Plain  Sermons  for  the  Times.  By  the  Rev.  C.  B.  TAYLER,  M.A.  Rector  of  St.  Peter's  a'id 
Kvening  Lecturer  of  St.  Mary's,  Chester.  [/»  tht  press. 

"  And  he  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  Scriptures."— ACTS  *vii.  2. 

TAYLER  (REV.  C.  B.)-DORA  MELDER; 

A  Story  of  Alsace.  By  META  SANDKR.  A  Translation.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Tayh-r, 
Author  of  "  Records  of  a  Good  Man's  Life,"  &c.  Fcp.  Svo.  pp.  286,  2  Illustrations.  7s.  cloth. 

"  In  a  literary  point  of  view,  this  tale  is  admirably  told  ;  whilst  its  air  of  reality  ^vcs  it  a  true  elrmn." 

liiuiisu  MAI.AZINE. 

TAYLOR.-TIIE  STATESMAN. 

By  II  KXRY  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Philip  Van  Artevelde."     12mo.  6s.  6d.  l>oards. 

THACKER.— THE  COURSER'S  ANNUAL  REMEMBRANCER, 

and  STUD-BOOK  ;  bein---  an  Alphabetical  Return  of  the  Running  at  all  the  I'ublic  Coursu.g 
Clubs  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  for  the  Season  1841-42  ;  with  the  Pedigrees  (a>  tar 
as  received) Of  the  Dogs  that  won,  and  the  Dogs  that  ran  up  second  for  each  Prize  :  al-o.  a 
Return  of  all  single  Matches  run  at  those  Meetings;  with  a  Preliminary  Essay  on  the  Decision 
of  Short  Courses.  By  T.  THACKER.  8vo.  10s.  cloth. 

TIIACKER.-A    POCKET    COMPENDIUM    OF    COURSING 

RULES  AND  BYE-LAWS,  for  Use  in  the  Field.     By  THOMAS  THACKKR.     Is.  6d.  sewed. 

TI1IRLWALL.-TIIE  HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.  the  LORD  BISHOP  of  ST.  DAVID'S.  8  vols.  fcp.  Svo.  with  Vignette  Titles, 
j62.  8s.  cloth. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS. 

Edited  by  BOLTON  CORNKY,  Esq.  Illustrated  with  Seventy-seven  Designs  drawn  ou  Wood, 
by  the  following  Members  of  the  Etching  Club  :— 

J.  Bell,  Sculptor,  .1.  C.  Horslev,  Frank  Stone,  II.  J.  Town«end . 

T.  W.  t'ope,  J.  P.  Knight,  C.  Stonhouse,  T.  \\  ebster,  A.K.A. 

Thomas  Creswick,  R.  Redgrave,  A. R.A.  F.  Tayler, 

Engraved  by  Thompson  and  other  eminent  Engravers. 
Square  crown  Svo.  One  Guinea;  bound  in  morocco,  in  the  best  manner,  by  Hayday,  3Gs. 

"  Few  works  of  the  class  have  a  fairer  prospect  of  popularity  than  this  new  edition  of  THOMSON,  illustrated  by  the 
members  of  the  Ktchin-:  Club.  Most  of  the  designs  are  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  author,— some  of  them 
beautiful.  The  landscape  vignettes  contributed  by  Mr.  Cm  IWIOB  <  ntitle  him  to  a  first  place  as  a  book-dlustrator  . 
exhibiting  a  versatility  of  talent  for  which  his  wannest  admii  ers  could  hitherto  ha\e  haidi>  xentuied  to  Kivehim 
credit.  Mr.  F  T.VVI.KK  is  not  far  behind,  as  his  designs  at  pp.  11,  1'J,  and  'S,,  will  most  satisfactorily  prove  ;  and  he 
comes  one  step  nearer  historical  art  than  Mr.  Creswick,  in  right  of  hi«  clever  manatrcmcn'  of  rustic  fiirnrc* 
Con  ,  Hoiist.KY,  REI.GRAVF,  nnd  Hf.i  I  ,  with  all  their  true  Kneli-h  fe.linc,  an<l  the  trace  of  their  conception-,  are  a 
decree  more  ambitious.  Mr.  BF.I.I.'S  preparatory  outline  of  '  Spring  '  itivcs  indications  of  crace,  poetry,  and  t.i  •  ;  . 
worthy  of  hcins:  carried  to  the  hiu'hest  perfection.  Tliis  book  is  beautifully  brought  out;  the  Mirnettcs  are  from 
roppef  blocks,  produced  by  the  electrotype  proce-s.  This  civ,  s  a  peculiarity  of  elfe,  t  to  the  impressions-  more  easy  to 
percciye  than  to  describe.'  Other  of  our  classical  poemi  are  to  follou  ,  illustrated  in  a  similar  lasluon.  Mr  Hoi.ios 
CoHvin's  labours  are  not  the  less  to  be  commended  because  they  are  unobtrusive  :  the  work  is  extremely  well  e  •  . 
and  therefore  entitled  to  a  place  on  the  library  shelf  as  well  as  oh  the  drawing  room  table."— Ann  s 

Uniform  with  "  Thomson's  Seasons," 

GOLDSMITH'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  illustrated  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  from  Dr- 
MEMBERS  of  the  ETCHING  CLUB.— /w  the  press. 

THOMSON.-THE  DOMESTIC  MANAfiKM  F.NT  OF  THE  SICK 

ROOM,  necessary,  in  Aid  of  Medical  Treatment,  for  the  Cure  of  Diseases.  By  ANTHONY 
TODD  THOMSON,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  Post  Svo.  10s.  6d.  cloth. 
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TIIOMSON.-AN  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  ON  ALGEBRA, 

Theoretical  and  Practical.  By  JAMES  THOMSON,  LL.D.  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  12mo.  5s.  cloth. 

"For  clearness,  simplicity,  and  completeness,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  superior  performance  to  Dr. 
Hwmson's.  Any  intelligent  individual  mittht  teach  himself  from  it,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  able  master  it  must  prove 
invaluable.  We  recommend  it  to  mathematical  readers,  teachers,  and  students,  as  incomparably  the  best  elemental  v 
treatise  and  the  most  comprehensive  text-book  of  the  science." — ATLAS. 

TOMLINS.-A  POPULAR  LAW  DICTIONARY; 

Familiarly  explaining  the  Terms  and  Nature  of  English  Law ;  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  persons  not  educated  for  the  legal  profession,  and  affording  information  peculiarly  useful 
to  Magistrates,  Merchants,  Parochial  Officers,  and  others.  By  THOMAS  EDLYNE  TO'MLINS, 
Attorney  and  Solicitor.  In  1  thick  vol.  post  8vo.  18s.  cloth. 

*«*  The  whole  work  lias  been  revised  by  a  Barrister. 

TOOKE.-A  HISTORY  OF  PRICES ; 

With  reference  to  the  Causes  of  their  principal  Variations,  from  1792  to  the  Present  Time 
Preceded  by  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  Two  Centuries.  Bv  THOMAS 
TOOKE,  Esq.  F.R.S.  2  vols.  Svo.  j£\.  16s.  cloth. 

(A  Continuation  of  the  Above.) 

AN  ACCOUNT  of  PRICES  and  of  the  State  of  the  CIRCULATION  in  1838  and  1839;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Corn  Laws,  and  on  proposed  Alterations  in  our  Banking  System.  Svo.  12s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 

8vo.    The  last  part  published  is  Part  4  of  Vol.  3,  Svo.  with  Plates,  6s.  6d. 

TRANSACTIONS    OF    THE    ZOOLOGICAL     SOCIETY    OF 

LONDON.  4to.  The  last  part  published  is  Part  3,  Vol.  3,  with  Plates,  19s.  6d.  coloured 
and  12s.  plain. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  CIVIL 

Engineers,   4to.    Vol.  II.  with  Twenty-three  finely  engraved  Plates,  28s.  cloth. 
Vol.  III.  with  Nineteen  finely  engraved  Plates,  ^£J2.  12s.  6d.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  ROYAL  INSTITUTE  OF  BRITISH 

ARCHITECTS  of  LONDON  :  consisting  Qf  a  scries  of  Papers  on  "  Antiquities,"  and  "  Con 
struction."  By  R.  Willis,  M.A.  F.R.S.  &c. ;  Ambrose  Poynter;  Herr  Hallmann,  of  Han 
over;  Dr.  Faraday  ;  Mr.  Bracebridge;  Herr  Beuth,  of  Berlin  ;  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S.A.  F.A.S.  • 
Mr.  C.  H.  Smith  ;  Mr.  C.  Fowler,  Hon.  Sec. ;  Mr.  W.  A.  Nicholson,  of  Lincoln  ;  and  Mr.  J.  P! 
Papworth.  Vol.  I.  Part  2, 4to.  with  numerous  lithographic  and  woodcut  illustrations,  24s.  cloth. 

V  Part  1,  Vol.  I.  uniform  with  the  above,  16s.  cloth. 

TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  LINNEAN  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  last  part  published  is  Part  2,  Vol.  XIX.    4to.  with  Plates,  21s. 

TROLLOPE.-THE  LAURRINGTONS ; 

Or,  Superior  People.  By  Mrs.  TROLLOPE,  Author  of  "Widow  Barnaby,"  &c.  3  vols. 
post  Svo.  31s.  6d-  boards. 

"  Mrs.  Trollope  pains  upon  public  opinion,  as  a  novel  writer,  by  every  successive  production  of  her  prolific  pen. 
'  The  Laurrinetons,'  her  last  new  novel,  is  vastly  superior  to  '  Widow  Barnaby,'  on  which  we  conclude,  from  its  being 
associated  with  her  name  in  the  title-page,  she  founds  her  pretensions  to  public  regard.  The  plot  is  simple  ;  the 
characters  comparatively  few  and  their  positions,  sayings,  and  doinifs,  perfectly  in  keeping.  We  predict  that  the 
work  will  be  a  favourite  with  the  novel-reading  portion  of  the  public." — OLOBE. 

TURNER.-THE  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Death  of  Elizabeth.  By  SHARON  TURNER,  Esq.  F.A.S. 
R.A.S.L.  12  vols.  Svo.  £8.  3s.  cloth. 

Or  four  separate  portions,  as  follow : — 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  ANGLO-SAXONS;  comprising  the  History  of  England  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  6th  Edition,  3  vols.  Svo.  £2.  5s.  boards. 

comprising  the  Reigns  from 
d  also  the  History  of  the  Litera- 
1  of  the  Language  during  that 
period.    3d  Edition,  5  vols.  Svo.  j6'3,  boards. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGN  of  HENRY  VIII. ;  comprising  the  Political  History  of  the 
commencement  qf  the  English  Reformation:  being  the  First  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of 
England.  3d  Edition,  2  vols.  Svo.  26s.  bds. 

THE  HISTORY  of  the  REIGNS  of  EDWARD  VI.,  MARY,  and  ELIZABETH;  being  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Modern  History  of  England.  3d  Edition,  '2  vols.  Svo.  32s.  boards. 


THE  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND  during  the  MIDDLE  AGES;    c< 

William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  als 
ture,  Religion,  Poetry,  and  Progress  of  the  Reformation  and  of 
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TURNER -THE  SACRED  HISTORY  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Philosophically  considered,  By  SHARON  TURN KR,  F.S. A.  R.A.S.L.    New  Edit.  3  vols.  8vo.  42*. 
Vol.  1  considers  the  Creation  and  System  of  the  Earth,  and  of  its  Vegetable  and  Animal  Races 

and  Material  Laws,  and  Formation  of  Mankind. 
Vol.  2,  the  Divine  Economy  in  its  special  Relation  to  Mankind,  and  in  the  Deluge,  and  the 

History  of  Human  Affairs  ; 
Vol.  3,  the  Provisions  for  the  Perpetuation  and  Support  of  the  Human  Race,  the  Divine  System 

of  our  Social  Combinations,  and  the  Supernatural  History  of  the  World. 

TURNER.-A  TREATISE  ON  THE  FOOT  OF  THE  HORSE, 

And  a  New  System  of  Shoeing,  by  one-sided  nailing ;  and  on  tlie  Nature,  ( )riurin,  and  Symptoms 
of  the  Navicular  Joint  Lameness,  with  Preventive  and  Curative  Treatment.  By  JAM  us 
TURNKR,  M.R.V.C.  Royal  8vo.  pp.  118,  7s.  6d.  boards. 

TUB/TON'S  (DR.)  MANUAL  OF  THE  LAND  AND  FRESH- 

WATER  SHELLS  of  the  BRITISH  ISLANDS.  A  New  Edition,  thoroughly  revised  and  with 
considerable  Additions.  By  JOHN  EDWARD  GRAY,  Keeper  of  the  Zoological  Collection  in 
the  British  Museum.  1  vol.  post  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  and  12  Coloured  Plates  15s.  cloth. 

U  K  K  -DICTIONARY  OF  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &  MINES ; 

Containing  a  clear  Exposition  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  ANDRKW  URK,  M.I). 
F.R.S.  M.G.S.  M.A.S.  Lond.;  M.  Acad.  N.L.  Philad. ;  S.  Ph.  Soc.  N.  Germ.  Ilunov.;  Mulii. 
&c.  &c.  Third  Edition,  corrected,  8vo.  illustrated  with  1240  Engravings  on  Wood,  50s.  cloth. 

"  To  the  manufaeturins?  districts  of  England,  to  practical  cnirineers, chemists,  iind  inventors  in  all  the  branches 
of  science,  and,  indeed,  to  :ill  classes  concerned  in  industrial  pursuits,  this  uork  is  ulie  of  the  most  valunlile  epitome-, 
of  inliirniatioii  that  has  probably  ever  been  published.  Dr.  Ure  is  perhaps  better  qualified  than  almost  any  other 
writer  to  render  a  work  of  this  varied  ami  useful  description  every  thing  that  it  oiufht  to  lie.  It  forms  an  indispensable 
work  of  reference  to  men  of  science  and  manufacturers,  for  practical  purposes,  and  to  every  reader  who  is  incidentally 
mil  tested  iu  any  of  the  numerous  subjects  of  which  it  treats." — ATLAS. 

In  the  press,  by  the  same  Author, 

RECENT  IMPROVEMENTS  IN  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  AND  MINES;  being  a  Supple 
ment  to  his  Dictionary. 

WALKER  (GEO.)-CHESS  STUDIES ; 

Comprising  One  Thousand  Games  of  Chess,  as  really  played  by  the  first  Chess  Players; 
forming  a  complete  Encyclopedia  of  Reference,  and  presenting  the  greatest  Collection  extant 
of  fine  specimens  of  strategy  in  every  stage  of  the  Game.  Selected  and  arranged  by  GKOIU;K 
WA  I.K  r.n.  Author  of  "  Chess  made  Easy,''  "  A  New  Treatise  on  Chess,"  and  other  Works  on 
the  subject.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  sewed. 

"A  very  complete  account  of  the  game  in  modern  times,  which,  as  it  has  become  more  a  rage  than  ever,  and 
nations  look  on  its  contests  with  almost  national  passions,  every  chess-player  will  tind  di  serving  of  bis  best  atten 
tion  No  trial  of  skill,  certainly,  excites  such  earnest  desire  to  conquer  ;  and  those  who  are  ambitious  of  victory 
must  study  Walker.' — LITEU.UIY  GAZETTE. 

WARDLAW.— DISCOURSES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  POINTS 

<  >!•'  THE  SOCINIAN  CONTROVERSY— the  Unity  of  God,  and  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the 
Godhead ;  the  Supreme  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  the  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement ;  the  Christian 
Character,  &c.  By  RALPH  WARDLAW,  D.D.  5th  Edition,  8vo.  15s.  cloth. 

By  the  same  Author, 
SERMONS.    8vo.  12s.  boards. 

WATERTON.-ESSAYS  ON  NATURAL  HISTORY, 

Chiefly  Ornithology.  By  CHARLES  WATERTON,  Esq.,  Author  of  "Wanderings  in  South 
America."  With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.  Fifth 
Edition,  fcp.  8vo.  8s.  cloth. 

SECOND  SERIES.    With  Continuation  of  Mr.  WATERTON'S  Autobiography.    Fcp.  Svo.  with 
Vignette  by  T.  Creswick,  A.R.A.  6s.  6d.  cloth. 

"It  givis  us  hearty  pleasure  to  mnt  with  Mr.  Waterton  again.  To  miserable  mortals  'close  in  populous  cities 
pent.'  his  books  arc  as  a  vigorous  autumn  air.  lie  is  a  charmum  writer.  Candid,  cordial,  good-hearted,  and  full  of 
the  most  masculine  sympathies.  His  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  will  rank  with  the  most  piquant  and  comprehensive  pieces  of 
that  kind  of  writing  in  the  language.  His  Kss»vs,  «ith  little  of  tlie  learned  pretences,  have  a  store  of  cheerful  wisdom 
in  them  which  yields  unfailing  instructivciicss  and  pleasure." — EXAMINED.. 

VATIIEN.-ARTS,  ANTIQUITIES,  AND  CHRONOLOGY  OF 

ANCIENT  EGYPT,  from  Personal  Observations.  By  G.  H.  WATHEN,  Architect.  With 
Illustrations  from  Original  Sketches  by  the  Author.  Royal  Svo.  with  Plates  and  Woodcuts, 
l(Js.  cloth. 

"  To  commend  or  recommend  Mr.  "Wathen's  volume,  after  what  we  have  extracted  from  it,  would  \it  superfluous. 

The  antiquary,  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  tlie  artist,  in  short,  every  educated  man  who  reads,  either  for  instruction 
or  entertainment,  must  be  interested  in  its  rich  and  varied  contents." — KCLCCTIC  KEVIEW. 

WESTWOOD.-INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MODERN  CLASSI- 

FICATION  OF  INSECTS  ;  comprising  an  Account  of  the  Habits  and  Transformations  of  the 
different  Families ;  a  Synopsis  of  all  the  British,  and  a  Notice  of  the  more  remarkable  Foreign 
Genera.  By  J.  O.  WESTWOOD,  Sec.  Ent.  Soc.  London,  F.L.S.,  &c.  2  vols.  illustrated  \\nli 
above  150  Woodcuts,  comprising  about  2500  distinct  Figures,  jfc'2.  7s.  cloth. 


CATALOGUE  OF  NEW  WORKS  PRINTED   FOR  LONGMAN  AND   CO. 


WEBSTER— AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY; 

Comprising  such  subjects  as  are  most  immediately  connected  with  Housekeeping:  as,  The 
Construction  of  Domestic  Edifices,  with  the  modes  of  Warming,  Ventilating-,  and  Lighting 
them—A  description  of  the  various  articles  of  Furniture,  with  the  nature  of  their  Materials- 
Duties  of  Servants— A  general  account  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food, 
and  the  methods  of  preserving  and  preparing  them  by  Cooking— Making  Bread— The  Chemical 
Nature  and  the  Preparation  of  all  kinds  of  Fermented  Liquors  used  as  Beverage — Materials 
employed  in  Dress  and  the  Toilette — Business  of  the  Laundry  Description  of  the  various 
Wheel'  Carriages— Preservation  of  Health— Domestic  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  THOMAS 
AVRBSTER,  F.G.S.  &c.  ;  assisted  by  the  late  Mrs.  Parkes,  Author  of  "Domestic  Duties." 
1  thick  vol.  8vo.  illustrated  with  nearly  1000  Woodcuts,  50s.  cloth. 

"Tin-  title-pane  sufficiently  indicates  the  wide  range  of  topics  included  in  this  most  useful  encyclopedia,  and  nil 
are  tivated  with  :i  fulness  which  leaves  nothing  to  he  desired.  It  lias  been  the  object  of  the  editor  to  combine  science 
with  practice,  11  knowledge  of  principles  with  the  ordinary  details  and  daily  recurring  duties  of  domestic  life.  In  some 
departments  of  the  work,  Mr.  Webster  has  been  assisted  by  a  lady  whose  qualifications  are  beyond  dispute,  and  the 
result  of  their  united  labours  is  the  production  of  a  volume  whicti  exhausts  the  subject,  and  defies  all  competition. 
The  work  is  richly  illustrated  with  woodcuts,  addin.u  treatly  to  its  value.  We  strongly  recommend  every  ladv,  and 
all  others  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  domestic  affairs,  to  make  themselves  familiar  with  Mr.  Webster's 
volume,  which  must  speedily  be  regarded  as  an  indispensable  book  of  reference  to  every  housekeeper." 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  VETERINARY  ARTr 

Containing  Plain  and  Concise  Observations  on  the  Construction  and  Management  of  the 
Stable ;  a  brief  and  popular  Outline  of  the  Structure  and  Economy  of  the  Horse  ;  the  .Nature, 
Symptoms,  and  Treatment  of  the  Diseases  and  Accidents  to  which  the. Horse  is  liable;  the 
best  method  of  performing  various  Important  Operations  ;  with  Advice  to  the  Purchasers  of 
Horses;  and  a  copious  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacopoeia.  17th  Edition,  entirely  recon 
structed,  with  considerable  Additions  and  Alterations,  bringing  the  work  up  to  the  present  state 
of  Veterinary  Science.  By  WT.  C.  SPOONER,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  pp.  588,  with 
coloured  Plate,  16s.  cloth.  London,  1842. 

WHITE'S  COMPENDIUM  OP  CATTLE  MEDICINE; 

Or,  Practical  Observations  on  the  Disorders  of  Cattle  and  other  Domestic  Animals,  except 
the  Horse.  6th  Edition,  re-arranged,  with  copious  Additions  and  Notes,  by  W.  C.  SPOON  KH, 
Vet.  Surgeon,  Author  of  a  "Treatise  on  the  Influenza,"  and  a  "Treatise  on  the  Foot  and 
Leg  of  the  Horse,"  &c.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WIIITLEY.-THE  APPLICATION  OF  GEOLOGY  TO  AGRI- 

CULTURE,  and  to  the  Improvement  and  Valuation  of  Land :  with  the  Nature  and  Properties 
of  Soils,  and  the  Principles  of  Cultivation.  By  NICHOLAS  WHITLEY,  Land  Surveyor.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  cloth. 

WILDE.-NARRATIVE    OP    A    VOYAGE    TO     MADEIRA, 

TENERIFFE,  and  along  the  SHORES  of  the  MEDITERRANEAN.  By  W.  R.  WILDK, 
Surgeon,  &c.  &c.  2d  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged,  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s.  cloth. 

WILKINSON. -THE  ENGINES  OP  WAR,  &c. 

Being  a  History  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Projectile  Instruments  and  Engines  of  Warfare  and 
Sporting;  including  the  Manufacture  of  Fire-Arms,  the  History  and  Manufacture  of  Gun 
powder,  of  Swords,  and  of  the  cause  of  the  Damascus  Figure  in  Sword  Blades,  with  some 
Observations  of  Bronze:  to  which  are  added,  Remarks  on  some  Peculiarities  of  Iron,  and  on 
the  Extraordinary  Effect  produced  by  the  Action  of  Sea-water  on  Cast-Iron  ;  with  Details  of 
various  Miscellaneous  Experiments.  By  H.  WILKINSON,  M.R.A.S.  1  vol.  8vo.  9s.  cloth. 

WILLOUGHBY  (LADY). -A  DIARY, 

Purporting  to  be  by  the  LADY  WILLOUGHBY,  of  the  Reign  of  Charles  I. ;  embracing  some 
Passages  of  her  Domestic  History  from  1635  to  1648. 

To  give  additional  interest  to  the  work,  it  has  been  printed  and  bound  in  the  style  of  the 
period  to  which  it  refers.  Small  4to.  18s.  boards  ;  or  in  morocco,  by  Hayday,  ^2.  2s. 

"  So  rarely  have  we  met  in  our  literary  walks  with  so  sweet  a  character  as  the  Lady  Willoughby,  that  we  know  not 
whether  the'feeling  of  regret  or  pleasure  has  prevailed  as  we  have  closed  the  volume  of  her  beautiful  fragment.  She 
looks  out  upon  us  from  her  opened  casement  with  such  freshness  and  beauty,  that  we  are  compelled  to  regard  her 
with  admiration  and  delight.  There  is  no  aim  at  effect  in  what  she  has  written,  no  indication  of  a  woman's  vanitv : 
her  whole  mien  is  that  of  subdued  grace  and  feminine  loveliness.  That  the  exquisite  passages  purporting  to  be 
extracts  from  her  diarv  have  flowed  from  a  woman's  pen,  alone  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt.  A  woman  only  could 
have  so  justly  and  tenderly  portrayed  the  character  of  an  affectionate  daughter,  a  gentle  and  loving  wife,  and  a  faithful 
and  devoted  mother.  All'this  her'ladyship,  whether  a  real  or  an  imaginary  personage,  has  done,  with  a  gracefulness 
and  truth  worthy  of  female  nature  in  its  best  and  loftiest  mood.  If  her  work  is  indeed  only  an  imitation  of  days  gone 
by,  then  the  genius  of  Chattcrton  is  far  surpassed  by  that  of  the  successful  author.  In  taking  leave  of  her  unique  and 
interesting  book,  we  express  our  cordial  hope  that  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  toilette  of  every  titled  and  untitled  lady  in 
Great  Britain." — EVANGELICAL  MAGAZINE. 

WOOD.-A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  RAILROADS,  AND 

INTERIOR  COMMUNICATION  in  GENERAL;  containing  numerous  Experiments  on 
the  Powers  of  the  Improved  Locomotive  Engines,  and  Tables  of  the  comparative  Cost  of  Con 
veyance  on  Canals,  Railways,  and  Turnpike  Roads.  By  NICHOLAS  WOOD,  Colliery  Viewer, 
Memb.  Inst.  Civ.  Eng.  &c.  Third  edition,  very  greatly  enlarged,  with  13  large  Plates,  and 
several  new  Woodcuts.  £\>  11s.  6d.  cloth. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  BOOK  (THE) : 

A  Manual  of  Elegant  Recreations.  Exercises,  and  Pursuits.  4th  Edition,  with  numerous 
beautifully  executed  Engravings  on  Wood.  &\.  Is.  elegantly  bound  in  crimson  silk, lined  with 
imitation  of  Mechlin  lace. 
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